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INTRODUCTION. 



▼V HEN the number and variety of English Grammars al- 
ready published, and the ability with which some of them 
are writteor are ' considered, little can be expected from ^ 
new compilation, besides a careful selection of the *most 
useful matter, and some degree of improvement in the mode 
of adapting it to the understanding, and the gradual progress 
of learners* Fn these respects something, perhaps, may yet 
be done, for the ease and advantage of young persons. 

In books designed for the instruction of youth, there is a 
inedium to be observed, between treating the subject in so 
extensive and minute a manner, as to embarrass and confuse 
their minds, by offering too much at once for their compre* 
hension ; and, on the other hand, conducting it by such short 
and general precepts and observations, as convey to them no 
clean and precise information. A distribution of the p^rts, 
which is either defective or irregular, has also a tendency to 
perplex the young understanding, and to retard its knowledge 
of the principles of literature. A distinct general view, or 
outline, of all the essential parts of tlie study in which they 
are engaged ; a gradual and judicious supply of this out- 
line ; and. a due arrangement of the divisions, according to 
their natural order and connexion, appear to be among the 
best means of enlighten ins the minds of youth, and of facili- 
tating their acquisition of knowledge. The author of this 
work, at the same time that he has endeavoured loavoid a plan^ 
. which may be too concise or too extensive, defective in its 
parts or irregular in their disposition, has studied to render 
his subject sufficiently easy, intelligible, and comprehensive. 
He does not presume to have completely attained these ob- 
jects. How far he has succeeded ii^ the attempt, and where* 
m he has failed,, must be referred to the determination of the 
judicious and candid reader. 

The method which he has adopted, of exhibiting the per; 
fbrmance in characters of d4fierent sizes, wilU He trusts, be 
conducive to that gradual and regular procedure, which is so 
favourable to the business of instruction. The more impot* 
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tant rales, definitions^ and observations, and wbtcti are tbere- 
fore the most proper to be committed to raemorj, are prin' 
ted with a larger type ; whilst rules and remarks that are ot 
less consequence, that extend or diversify tlie general idea» 
or that serve as explanations, are contained in the smaller let- 
ter : these, or the chief of them, will be perused by the stu- 
dent to the greatest advantage, if postponed till the general 
system be completed. The use of notes and observa* 
tioifs« in the common and detached manner," at the hot* 
torn of tlie page, would not, it is imagined, be so likely 
to attract the perusal of youth, or admit of so ample and re* 
gular an illustration, as a continued and uniform order of the 
several subjects. }n adopting this mode, care has been ta* 
k^n to adjust it so that the whole may be perused in a con- 
nected progi'ess, or the part contained in the larger charac- 
ter read in order by itself. Many of the notes and observa- 
tions are intended, not only to explain the subjects, and to 
Illustrate them, by comparative Views of the gramnriar of other 
languages, and of the various sentiments of English gramma- 
rians ; but also to invite the ingenious student to inquiry and 
reflection, and to prompt to a more enlarged, critical', and 
philosophical research* 

With respect to the definitions and rules, it nuiy not be 
improper more particularly to observe, that in selecting and 
forming them, it has been the author's aim to render them as 
exact and comprehensive, and, at the same time, as intelli- 
gible to young minds, as the nature of the' subject, and the 
difficulties attending it, would admit* He presumes that they' 
■are also calculated to be Teadily committed to memory, and 
easily retained. For this purpose, he has been solicitous to 
select terms that are smooth and voluble ; to proportion the 
members of the sentences to one another ; to avoid protract- * 
ed periods ; and to give the whole definition or rule, as much 
harmony of expression as he could devise. 

From the Sentiment generally adriiitled, that a'proper se- 
lection of faulty composition is more instructive.lo the yodng 
grammarian, than any rules and examples 6f propriety that 
can be given, the Compiler has been induced to pay peculiar 
attention to this part df the subject ; and though the instances 
of false gramfnar, under the rules of Syntax, are numerous, 
it is hoped they will not be found too many, when their va^ 
riety and usefuhiess are considered. 
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Ih a work which professes iUelf to be a compilation, and 
-which, from the nature and design of it» must consist chiefly 
of materials selected from the writings of others, it is scarce- 
ly necessary to apologize for the use which the Compiler has 
made of his predecessors' labours ; or for omitting to insert 
their names. From the alterations which have been fre- 
quently made in the sentiments and the language, to suit the 
connexion, and to adapt them to the particular purposes for 
which they are introduced ; and, in many instances, from 
the uncertainty to whom the passages originally belonged, 
the insertion of names could seldom be made with propriety* 
But if this could have been generally done, a work of this 
nature would derive no advantage from it, equal to the in* 
convenience of crowding the pages with a repetition of names 
and references. It is, however, proper to acknowledge, in 
general terms, that the authors to whom the grammatical part 
of this compilation is principally indebted for its materials, 
are Harris, Johnson^ Lowth, rriestly, Beattie^ Sheridan^ 
Walker, and Coote. 

The Rules and Observations respecting Perspicnity, ^. 
contained in the Appendix, and which are, chiefly, extracted 
from the writings of Blair and Campbell, wilt, it is presumed, 
form a proper addition to the Grammar. The subjects are 
very nearly related ; and the study of perspicuity and accu- 
racy in writing, appears naturally to follow that of Grammar. 
A competent acquaintance with the principles of both, will 
prepare and qualify the students, for prosecuting those addi- 
tional improvements in language, to which they may be pro- 
perly directed. 

On the utility and importance of the study of Grammar, 
and the principles oi Composition, much might be advanced, 
for the en<5buragement of persons in early lite to apply them- 
selves to this branch of learning ; but as the limits of this 
Introduction will not allow of many observations on the sub** 
ject, a few leading sentiments are all that can be admitted 
here with propriety. As words are the signs of our ideas, 
and the medium by which we perceive the sentiments of oth- 
ers, and communicate out own ; and as signs exhibit the 
things which they are intended to represent, more or less 
accurately, according as their real or established conformity 
to thoee things is more or less exact ; it is evident, that in 
proportion to our knowledge of the nature and properties of 
A 2 ., 
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irords, of their relation to each other, and of their established 
coiinexton with the ideas to v'hich they are applied, will be 
the certainty and ease, with which we transfuse our senti- 
ments into the minds of one another 5 and that, without a 
competent knowledge of this kind, we shall frequently be in 
hazard of misunderstanding others, and of being misunder- 
stood ourselvesi It may indeed be justly asserted, that many 
of the differences in opinion among.«t men, with the disputes, 
contentions, and alienations of heart, which have too of- 
ten proceeded from suchdiif^rences, hare been occasioned' 
by a want of proper skill in the connexion and meaiting of 
words, and by a tenacious misapplication of language. 

One of the best supports, which the recommendation of 
this study can receive, in small compass, may be derived 
from the following sentiments of an eminent and candid wri- 
. ter* on language and composition. " All that regards the 
'* study of composition, merits the higher attention upon this 
*' account, that it is intimately connected with tlie improve- 
** ment of our intellectual powers. For I mu«t be allowed 
** to say, that when we are employed, after a proper nvanner, 
*' in the study of composition, we are cultivating the under-p 
*< standing itself. The study of arranging and expressing' 
'' our thoughts with propriety, teaches us to think, as well 
*' as to speak, accurately." 

Before the close of thi&ii\troduction, \t may not be super- 
fluous to observe, that the author of the following work has no 
interest in it, but that which arises from the hope, 'tfaatit will 
prove of some advantage to young pewon^ and relieve the 
labours of those who are employed in their education. He 
wishes to promote, in some degree, the cause of virtue, as 
well as of learning ; and, with this view, he has been studi- 
ous, through the whole of the work, not only to avoid every- 
nxampie afid illustration, which might have an iRiproper ef- 
fect on the minds of youth ; but also to introduce, on mttny 
occasions, such as hare a moral and religious tendency. His 
attention to objects of so much importance will, be trusts, 
meet the approbation of every well-disposed reader. It they 
were faithtuily regarded in all books of educfttion, they would' 
doubtless contribute very materially to the order and happi- 
ness of society, by guarding the innoqence and cherisbiDg the 
virtue of the rising generation. 
^nid^ate,n€ftr York, 17^. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE NINTH EDITION. 

The eighth edition of this grammar received considerable 
alterations and additions : but works of this nature admit of 
repeated improvements ; and are, perhaps, never complete. 
The author, solicitous to render his book more worthy of the 
encouraging approbation bestowed on it by the public, has 
again revised the work with care and attention. The new 
edition, he hopes, will be found much improved. The ad* 
ditions, which are very considerable, are, chiefly, such as 
are calculated to expand the learner's views of the subject ; 
to obviate obje<:tions ; and to render the study of grammar 
both easy and interesting. This edition contains also a new 
and enlarged system of parsing ; copious lists ot nouns ar* 
ranged according to their gender and number; and many 
notes and observations, which serve to extend, or to explaii>, 
particular rules and positions.* 

The writer is sensible that, after all his endeavours to elu- 
cidate the principles of the work, there are few of the divi- 
sions, arrangements, de6nitions, or rules, against which criti- 
cal ingenuity cannot devise plausible objections. The subject 
is attended with so much intricacy, and admits of views so 
various, that it was not possible to render every part of it 
unexceptionable; or to accommodate the work, in all re- 
spects, to the opinions and prepossessions of every gramma- 
rian and teacher. If the author has adopted that system 
which, on the whole, is best suited to the nature of the sub- 
ject, and conformable to the sentiments of the most judicious 
grammarians ; if his reasonings and illustrations, respecting 
particular points, are founded on just principles, and the pe- 
culiarities of the English language ; he has, perhaps, done all 
that could reasonably be expected in a work of this nature ; 
and he may warrantably indulge a hope, that the book will 
be still more extensively approved and circulated. 

* The author conceives that the occasional strictures, dispersed through 
the book, and intended to illustrate and support a number of important 
grammatical points, will not, to young persons of ingenuity, appear to be 
dry and useless discussions. He is persuaded that, by such persons, they 
will be read with attention. And he presumes that these strictures will 
gratify their curiosity, stimulate application, and give solidity and perma- 
nence to their grammatical knowledge. In the Octavo edition of the gram* 
jnar, the reader will find many additional discussions of this nature. 
liotdgate^ near York, 1804. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



Unoush grammar is the art of s{)eaking and writing 
the English language with propriety. 
It is divided into four parts, viz. orthoobapht, 

ETYMOLOGY, SYNTAX, and PROSODY. 

^ This division may be rendered more intelligible to the 
$tudent» by observing, in other words, that Grammar treats, 
Jirst^ of the form and sowHd of thc^ ^ters, the combinatioo 
of letters into syllables, jind syllables into words ; uctmdly^ 
of the different sorts of words, their various modifications, 
and their derivation ; thirdl'i^^ of the union and right order 
of words in the formation of a sentence ; and lasdy^oi the 
just pronuticiatioD, and poetical construction of sentences. 
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ORTHOGRAPBT. 

t 

. CHAPTER I. 

OF THK LETTERS. 

Section 1. O/* Ae tmUure of the letters^ and of a peffect 
alphabet. 

Orthography teaches the nature and powers of 
letters, and the just method of spelling words. 

A letter is the first principle, or least part, of a 
word. 

The letters of the English lan^age, called the 
EngUsh Alphabet, are twenty-six in number* 

These letters are the representatives of certain 
articulate sounds, the elements of the language. An 
articulate sound, is the sound of the human voicop 
formed by tbQ o^ans^ of meechi 
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The iblliowing is a list of the Anglo-Sa^roti, Roman, Italic^ 
and Old English Characters. 

Saxon. Roman. Italic. Old English. Kame. 
Cap» Small. Cap. Small. Cc^. Small. Cap. Small. 
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A perfect alphabet of tbe English language, and, in^ 
deed, of every other language, would contain a number 
of letters, precisely equal to the number of simple articu- 
late sounds t)elunging to the language. £very simple 
sound would have its diatinct character ; and that charac- 
ter be the representative of no other sound. But this 
is far from being the state of the English alphabet. It has 
more original sounds than distinct significant letters ; and, 
consequently, some of these letters are made to repre* 
sent, not one sound alone, but several sounds. This will 
appear, by reflecting, that the sounds sigqified by the united 
letters th, sh^ ng, are elementary, and have no single appro* 
priate characters, in our alphabet : and that the letters a 
and u represent the different sounds heard in hat, hate^ hall; 
znd \Q hit, ^lyinuh. 

To explain this 'subject more fully to the learners, we 
shall set down the characters made .use. of to represent all 
the elementary articulate sounds of our language, as nearly 
in tlie maimer and order of the present English alphabet, as 
tbe design of the subject will admit ; and shall annex to 
each character the syllable or word, which contains its pro- 
per and distinct sound* And here it will be pipper to begin 
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bull 



By this list it appears, that there are in the English lan- 
guage fourteen simple vowel sounds : but as i and «, when 
pronounced long, may be considered as diphthongs, or 
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diphthongal vowels, our language, strictly speaking, con- 
taJDS but twelve simple vowel sounds ; to represent which, 
we have only five distinct characters or letters. If a in 
far^ is the same specific sound as a in fat ; and u in ftv//, 
the same as o in movf, which is the opinion of some gram- 
marians^, then there are but ten original vowel sounds in 
the English language. 

The following list denotes the sounds of the consonants, 
being iu namber twenty-two. 
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as 


in 


pin, map 


f 


as 


in 


rap, cry 


s 


as 


in 


so, lass 


z 


as 


in 


zedd, buzz 


t 


as 


in 


top, mat 


w 


as 


in 


wo, will 


7 


as 


its 


ye, yes 


ng 


as 


in 


ing, sing 


sh 


as 


in 


shy, ash 


th 


as 


in 


thin, thick 


th 


as 


V» 


then, them 


zfa 


as 


in 


pleasure 



Several letters marked in the English alphabet, as conso- 
nants, are either superfluous, or represent, not simple, but 
complex sounds. C, for instance, is superfluous in both its 
sounds ; t]^e one being expressed by A:, and the other by s. 
G, in the soft pronunciation, is not a simple, but a complex 
sound ; as age is pronounced aidge, J is unnecessary, be- 

^ Some grammarians suppose A to ma^k only an aspiration, or breath- 
: but It aopears to be a distinct sound, and formed iu a particulaf 
aer, by tne organs of speech. }£ncyclop«diu Briiarmic<u 
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iQause ils^ sound, and that of the soft g, are in our language 
the same. Q, with its attendant u, iB either complex, and 
resolvable into kw, as in quality ; or unnecessary, because 
its sound is the same with k^ as in opaque* X is compound- 
ed of g^ as* in example ; or of ksj as in expect. 

From the preceding representation, it appears to be a 
point of considerable importance, that every learner of 
the £nglis*h language should be taught to pronounce per- 
fectly, add with facility, every original simple sound that 
belongs to it. By a timely and judicious care in this re- 
spect, the voice will be prepared to utter, with ease and 
accuracy, every combination of sounds; and taught to 
avoid that confused and imperfect manner of pronouncing 
words, which accompanies, through life, many persons who 
have not, in this respect, bc^en properly instructed at an early 
period. 
Letters are divided into Vowels and Consonants. 
A Vowel is an articulate sound, that can be per- 
fectly uttered by itself : as,a, e, a; \^diich are formed 
without the help^ of any other sound. 

A Consonant is an articulate sound, which cannot 
be perfectly uttered without the help of a vowel ; as„ 
byd^A h which require vowels to express them ftilly#. 
The vowels arCjO, e, i, o, m, aiid sometimes w and j(* 
W^and^^are consonants when, they begin a word or 
pliable ; but in every other situation they are vowels- 
It is generally acknowledged by thfe best gramnliarians, 
that w and'^ are consonants when they begin a syllable ot 
word, and vowels when they end one. That they are 
consonants, when ufed as initials, seems to be evident from 
their not admitting the article an before them, as it Would 
be improper to say» an walnut, an yard, &c. ; and from 
their following a vowel without any hiatus or difficulty of 
utterance ; as, frosty winter, rosy youth. That they are 
vowels in other situations, appears, from their regularly ta- 
king the sound of other vowels ; as, w has the exact sound'of 
u in saw, few, now, &c. ; and y that of a, in hymn, fly, 
crystal, &c. See the letters W and Y, pages 30 and 31.* 

* The letters w and y are of an ambiguous naiture; being consonants at 
the beginning of words, and vowels at the end. Envelop. Btitannicu, 
WALKER'S <;ritJcal Pronouncing Dictionary, ^^iSallAyihird tdiHwr^ 
FERRY'S English Dictionary, Preface, pag^ 7. 
B2 
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We present (he followtng as more exact and philosopkfcal 
definitions of a vowel and consonant. 

A vowel is a simple, articulate sound, perfect in itself, and 
formed by a continued effusion of the brfeath, and a certain 
conformation of the mouth, without any alteration in the po- 
sition, or any motion of the organs of spcecbj ftom the mo- 
ment the vocal sound commences, till it ends. 

A consonant is a simple, articulate sound, imperfect by 
itself, butjnrhich, joined with a vowel, forms a Complete 
sound, by a particular motion or contact of the organs of 
speech. 

Some grammarians subdivide vowels into the simple and 
the compound. But there does not appear to be any 
foundation for the distinction. Simplicity is essential to 
the nature of a vowel, which excludes every degree of 
D9ixed or compound sounds. It requires, according to the 
ciefintHon, but one conformation of the organs of speech, 
to form it^ and no motion in the organs, whilst it is forming. 

Consonants are divided into mutes and semi- vow- 
els. 

The mutes cannot be sounded at all, without the 
aid of a vowel. They are b, pi t, d, k, and c and g 
hard. 

The semi-vowels have an imperfect sound of 
themselves. They are /, /, ?», n, r, v^ s, z, x, and 
cand g soft. 

Four of the serai-vowels, namely, /, wj, «, r, are 
ftlso distinguished by thtt name oiliqiMs^ from their 
le&dily. uniting with other ccmsdnants, and flowing 
as it were into their sounds. 

We have siibwn above, that it is essential to the nature 
of a consonant, that it cannot be fully uttered without th6 
aid of a vowel. We may further ol^erye, that even the 
names of the consonants, as they are pronounced In reciting 
the alphabet, require the help of vowels to express them. 
In pronouncing the names of the mutes, the assistant vowels 
fdiUovB the consonant : as, 6e, pe, re, Je, ha. In pronoun* 
cing the dames of the s^|- vowels, the vowels generally 
ureeede the consooaots : as, ef^ «i,. em, en, «r , es, ex. The 

options are, C€, ge^ w, zed, 
His distinction t)eiweea the wUure and tbe»am«of a 
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coiisondnt« is of great importance, and Aould be well 
explained to the pupil. They are frequently confounded 
by writers on grammar. Observations and reasonings on 
the naoie, are often applied to explain the nature, of a 
consonant: and, by thisr means, the student is led into error 
and perplexity, respecting these elements of language* It 
should be impressed on bis mind, that the name of every con« 
sonant, is a complex sound ; but that the consonant itself is al- 
frays a simple sound. 

. Some writers have described the mutes and semi- 
Yowelsy with their subdivisions, nearly in the following 
manner. 

The mutes are those consonants, whose sounds cannot be 
protracted. The semi-vox&els^ such wha<)e sounds can be con* 
tinued at pleasure, partaking of the nature of vowels, from 
which they derive t^eir name. 

The mutes may be subdivided into pure and impujre. 
The pure are those whose sounds cannot be at all prolonged ; 
they are k, j9, t The impure are those who^ie sounds o^y 
be continued, though for a very short space : they arA« 

The semi- vowels may be subdivided into vocal and aspU 
rated. The vocal are those which are formed by the 
voice ; the aspirated, those formed by the breath. There 
are eleven vocal, and five aspirated. The vocal are /, m, 
n, r, V, w, y, ;?, ih flat, zh^ ng: the aspirated,/, k^ «, tk 
sharp, s^. 

The vocal semi^vowels may be subdivided into pure and 
impure. The pure are those which are ibrmed entirely by 
the voice; the impure, such as have a mixture of breatk 
with the voice. .There are seven pure-^, m, », r, fv, y^ 
ng; four Impure"—^, jr, ih fis^t^zh. 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels, pronoun* 
ced by a simple impulse of the voice ; as, ea in beat^ 
ou in sound*^ 

A triphttomg is the union of three vowels, pro- 
nounced in like manner ; as, ^au in beau, iew in view* 

A proper diphthong is tliat in which both the vow- 
els are sounded ; as, oi in voice, qu in ounce* 

An improper diphthong has but one of the vowels 
sounded ; as ea in e^Ie, oa iahoaU 
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Each of (he dipbthongdil letters was, doubtless, originaltjr 
heard in pronouncing the words which contain theip. Though 
this is not the case at present, with respect to many of tbem» 
these combinations ^tili retain the name of diphthongs ; but* 
to distinguish them, they are marked by the terra improper. 
As the diphthong deri\res its name and nature from its 
sound) and not from its letters, and proper^y denotes a 
double vowel sound, no union of two vowels, where one 
is silent, can, in strictness, be entitled to that appellation 4 
and the single letters i and «, when pronounced long, 
musty in this view, be considered as diphthongs. The 
triphthongs, having at raost but two sounds, are merely oc* 
alar, and are, therefore> by some gramraariansy classed with 
the di[)b thongs. 

Section 2. General observations on the sounds of ^ 
letters, 
A ■ 

Jl has four sounds ; the. long or slender, the broad, the 
slort or open, and ihe middle. 

The long ; as in name, basin, creation. 

Tbe broad ; as in call, waU, all. 

The short ; as in barrel, fancy, glass. 

The middle ; as in tar, ifarm, father. 

Tbe*diphthong. aa generally sounds lik^ a short in pro- 
per names ; as In Balaam, Canaan, Isaac ; but not in Baal, 
Oaal. ' 

Ae has the sound of long e« It is sometimes found in 
Latin words. Some authors retain this forn^ ; as, senigma, 
equator, &c. ; but others have laid it aside, and write enig* 
ma, Cesar, Eneas, &c. 

The diphthong ai has exactly the long slender sound of a ; 
as in pail, tail, &c. ; pronounced pale^ tale,, he. : except 
plaid, again, raillery, fountain, Britain, and a few others. 

Jiu is generally sounded like the broad a : as in taught, 
caught, &c. Sometimes like the sborjt orAjpen a; as ia 
aunt, flaunt, gauntlet. &c. It has the sound of long lu 
hautboy ; and that. of short In laurel^ laudanum, &c. 

Jho has always the sound df broad a; as in bawl, scrawl, 
erawl. 

Ay^ like its near relation ai', is pronounced like the long 
" "^nder sound of a ; as in pay, day, delay. 
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B 

B keeps one unvarfe^ sound, at tbe begiDDing, middle^ 
and end of words ; as in baker, number, rhubarb, &Ck 

In some vrords it is silent ; as in thumb, debtor, subtle, 
&c. In others, besides being silent; it lengthens the sjlla* 
ble ; as in climb, comb, tomb. 

C 

C has two different sounds. 

A hard sound like k, before a, o, u, r, /, t; as in cart, cot« 
tage, curious, craft, tract, cloth, &c. ; and when it ends a 
syllable ; as in victim, flaccid. 

A soU sound like », before e, t, and y, generally ; as in 
centre, face, civil, cymbal, mercy, &c« It has sometimes 
the sound of sh ; as in ocean, social. 

C is mute in czar, czarina, victuals, kc* 

C, says Dr.. Johnson, according to English orthography, 
never ends a word ; and therefore we find in our beiA dic- 
tionaries, sticks block, publick, politick, &c. But many 
writers of latter years omit the*Ji in words of two or md^ 
syllables ; and this practice is gaining ground, though it is 
productive of irregularities:; such .as writing mimic and 
mimickry ; traffic and trafficking. 

Ch is commonly sounded like tch; as in church, chin,, 
chaff, charter: butjn words derived from the Greek, has 
the sound of k ; as in chymist, scheme, chorus, chyle, dis- 
tich ; and in foreign names ; as, Achish, Baruch, Enoch, 
&c. 

Ch, in some words derived from the French, takes the 
sound of sh ; as in chaise, chagrin, chevalier, machine. 

Ch in arch, before a vowel, sounds like k; as in arch- 
angel, archives, Archipelago ; except in arched, archery, 
archer, and arch-enemy : but before a consonant it always 
sounds like tch ; as in archbishop, archduke, archpfesbyter, 
&c. Ch is silent in schedule, schism, and yacht. 

i ^ 

D keeps offSijLiniforra sound, at the beginning, middle, 

and end of words ; as in death, bandage, kindred ; unless it 

may be said to take the sound of ^, in stuffed^ tripped, &c» 

fltuh, tript, &c. 

E 

E has three different sounds. 

A long sound ; as in scheme, glebe, severe, pulley. 
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A short sound ; as ia men, bed, clemency. 

An obscure and scarcely perceptible sound ; as, open, 
lucre, participle. 

It bas sometimes the sound of middle a ; as in clerk, 
Serjeant ; and sometimes that of short i ; as in England, yes, 
pretty. 

E is always mute at the end of a word, except in mono- 
syllables that have no other Tovrel; as, me, he, she: ol* in 
substantives derived from the Greek $ as, catastrophe, epi- 
tome, Penelope, it is used to soften and modify the fore- 
going consonants; as, force, rage, since, oblige: or to 
lengthen the preceding vowel ; as, can, cane ; pin, pine ; 
lob, robe. 

The diphthong ta is generally sounded like t long ; as in 
appear, beaver, creature, &c. . it has also the sound of short 
t; as in breath, meadow, treasure. And it is sometimes* 
pronounced like the long and slender a ; as in bear, break^ 
freat. 

fEou has the sound of long o ; as in beau, flamheath, port' 
manteau. In beauty zsA us compounds, it has the sound of 
Jong II. .. 

£i, in general, sounds the same as long and slender a ; af 
in deign, vein, neighbour, &c. .It has the sound of long t in 
«eize, deceit, receive, either, neither, &c. It is sometimes 
pronounced like short i; as in foreign, forfeit, sovereign, &c. 

Eo is pronounced like « long; as in people; and some» 
times like e short ; as in leopard, jeopardy. It has also the 
iiound of short u ; as in dungeon, sturgeon, puncheon, &c. 

Eu is always sounded like long u, or e»; ; as in feud, 
jdeuce. 

Ew is almost always pronounced like long u ; as in few, 
new, dew. 

Exjy when the accent is on it, is always pronounced like 
a long ; as in bey, grey, convey ; except in key, ley, where 
It is sounded like long e. 

When this diphthong is unaccented, it taldp the aound of 
€ long ; as, alley, valley, barley. 

F 

F keeps one pure unvaried sound at the begiRning, ipid» 
die, and end of words ; as, fancy, muffin, mischief, &c. : 
except in o/*, in which.it bas the flat sound of cm ; but not 
in composition ; as, whereof, thereof, &c. Wjs sh0^1d not 



pronounce, a wive's jointure^ a caive's bead ; but a wife's 
jointure, a calfs head. 

6 bas two sounds : one bard ; as in gay, go, gun : the 
other soft ; as in gem, giant. 

At the end of a word it is always hard ; as in bag, ^ug, 
frog. It is hard before a, o, tt, I, and r; as, game, gone» 
gull, dory, grandeur. 

G, before e, t, and y, is soil ; as in genius, gesture, gin- 
ger, Egypt; except in. get, gewgaw^ finger, craggy, and 
some others. - 

G is mate before n ; as in gnaish, sign, foreign, &c. 

Git, at the end of a word, or syllable accented, given 
Ae preceding vowel a long sound ; as in resign, impugn, 
. oppugn, impregn, impugned ; pronounced impune, im- 
prene, 8tc. 

Gh, at the beginning of a word, bas the sound of the 
bard g; as, ghost, ghastly : in the middle, and sometimeil 
^t (he end, it is quite silent ; as in right, high, plough, 
mighty. 

At the end, it has often the sound of/; as in laugh, cough, 
fcHigh. Sometimes only the g is soutfded; as m burgh, 
burgher. 

H 

I'he sound signiied by this letter, is, as before observed, 
arti arti<5ulate sound, and not merely an aspiration. It is 
beard in the words, hat, horse, Hull. It rs seldom mute at 
the beginning of a word. It is always silent after r ; as, 
riletoric, rheum, rhubarb. 

H final, preceded by a vowel, rs always silent ; as, ah \ 
bah I oh I fob ! Sarah, Messiah. 

From the faintness of the sound of this letter, in many 
words, and its total silence in others, added to the negli- 
gence of tutors, and the inattention of pupils, it has ba^)^ 
pened, that many persons have become almost incapable 6l 
acquiring its just and full pronunciation, ft is, therefore, 
ittcumbent ori teachers, to be particularly careful to hiculcate 
a clear and distinct utterance of this sound. 

I 

J bas a lorig soOnd ; aSinfine: anda short one.; as in fin. 

The long soond^^s always marked by fee e final in mono* 
Ijrilables ; as, tbiti^ thine i except give, live. Before r, it is 
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often sounded like a short u ; as, flirt, first. In some words 
it has the sound of e long ; as in machine, bombaziQe» ma- 
gazine* 

The dipbthong ia is ft equently sounded like ya ; as in 
christian^ filial, poniard; pronounced cbrist-jan^ kc. It 
has sometimes tbe sound of sbortvi ; as in carriage, marriage, 
parliament. 

le sounds in general like € long; ds in grief, tbief, gre- 
nadier. Itbas also tbe sound of long i ; as indie, pie, 
lie : and sometimes that of short i / as in sieve. 

Jeu has the sound of long if ; as in lieu, adieu, purlieu. 

Jo, when the. accent is upon the first vowel, forms two 
•distinct syllables ; as, priorj, violet, violent. Tbe termi- 
nations tion and Hon, are sounded exactly like tbe word 
shun ; except when the t is preceded by s or x ; as in ques- 
tion, digest ion, combustion, mixtion, &c. 

The triphthong iou is sometimes pronounced distinctly in 
two syllables ; as in bilious, various, abstemious. But these 
vowels oAen coalesce into one syllable ; as in precious, fac- 
tious, noxious. 

J 

/ is pronounced exactly like soil^; except in hallelujah, 
where it is pronounced like y. 

K 

K has the sound of c hard, and is used before e and i, 
where, according to English analogy, c would be soA ; as, 
kept, king, skirts. It is not sounded before n;.as in knife^ 
knell, knocker. It is never doubled ; except in Habakkuk ; 
but c is used before it, to shorten the vowel by a double 
consonant ; as, cockle, pickle, sucker. 

L has always a soft liquid sound ; as in love, billow, 
cuiarrel. It is sometimes nmte ; as in half, talk, psalm« 
The custom is to double the / at the end of monosyllables; 
as, mill, will, fall ; except where a dipbthong precedes it ; 
as, hail, toil, soil. 

Le, at the end of words, is pronounced like a weak e/; in 
which tbe e is almost mute \ ai^, table^ shuttle. 

M 

M has always the same sound ; as, murmur, monumen* 
tal^ except in comptroUerf which is pionouocedt contfolier. 
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N 

JV* has two sounds : the one pure ; as in man, net, noble ; 
^e other a ringing sound like i^ ; as in thank, l>anquet, &e. 

JV* is mute when it ends a syilabicy and is preceded by 
m ; as, hymn^ solemn, autumn. 

The participial ing must alwajs have its ringing sound ; 
as, writing, reading, speaking. Some writers have sup- 
posed that when ing is preceded by tng, it should be pro- 
nouuced in ; as, singing, bringing, should be sounded nnjf- 
«n, 6rtngin : but as it is a good rule, with respect fo pro* 
nunciation, to adhere to the written words, unless custom 
has clearly decided otherwise^ it does not seem proper to 
adopt this innovation. 

O 

O has a long sound ; as in note, bone, obedient, over ; 
and a short one \^ as in not, got, lot, trot. 

It has sometimes the shon sound of u ; as, son, come^ 
attorney. And in some words it is sounded like oo ; as in 
prove, move ; and often like nu | as In nor, for, lord. 

The diphthong oa is regularly pronounced as the long 
isound of ; as in boat, oat, coal ; except in broad, abroad, 
groat, where it takes the sound of broad a ; as, brawd, &c« 

Oe has the sound of single e. It is sometimes long ; as 
in foetus, Antoeci : and sometimes short ; as in oeconomics, 
iBcumenical. In doe, foe, sloe, toe, throe, hoe, and bilboes, 
.it is sounded exactly like loifg o. 

Oi has almost uniTersally the double sound of abroad 
-and e long united, as in boy ; as, boi^ toil, spoil, joint, point, 
anoint: which should never be pronounced as if written 
bile, spile, tile, kc, 

Oo almost always preserves its regular sound; as in 
moon, soon, food. It has a shorter sound in wool, good, 
foot, and a few others. In blood and flood it sounds like 
short u. Door and £k)or should always be pronounced as 
if written dore and flore. 

The diphthong ou has six different sounds. The first 
and proper sound is equivalent to ow in down ; as in bound, 
found, surround.. 

The second is that of short « ; as in enough, trouble* 
journey. 

The third is that of oo; as in soup, youth, tournament. 
C 
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The fourth is that of long o ; as in though, mouro« 
poultice. 

The fiflh is that of short o ; as in cough, trough. 

The sixth is that of awe ; as in ought, brought, thought. 

Ow is generallj sounded like <m in thou ; as in brown» 
dowry, shower. It has also the sound of long o ; as in 
snow, grown^ bestow. 

The diphthong oy is but another form for oi, and is pro- 
nounced exactly like it. 

P 

P has always the same sound, except^ perhaps, in cup* 
board, where it sounds like b. It is sometimes mute ; as 
in psaim, psalter, Ptolemy: and between nt and ^; as, 
tempt, empty, presumptuous. 

Ph is generally pronounced like /; as in philosophy, 
philanthropy, Philip* 

In nephew and Stephen, it has the sound of v. In 
apophthegm, phthisics^ phtisic, and phthisical, both letters 
are entirely dropped. 

Q 

Q is always followed by u ; as, quadrant, queen, quire. 

Qu is sometimes sounded likeib; as, conquer, liquor, 
risque. 

R 

R has a rough sound ; as in Rome, river, rage : and a 
smiooth one ; as in bard, card, regard. 

Re at the end of many words, is pronounced like a weak 
er; as in theatre, sepulchre, massacre. 

S 

S has two diilerent sounds. 

A soft and flat sound like z ; as, besom, nasal, dismal. 

A sharp hissing sound ; as saint, sister,^ cypirus. 

It is always sharp at the beginning of words. 

At the end of words it takes the soft sound ; as, his, was, 
trees, eyes | except in the words this, thus, us, yes, rebus, 
surplus, Au:. ; and in words terminating with ous. 

It sounds like t before ton, if a vowel goes before ; as, 
intrusion ; but like s sharp, if it follows a consonant ; as, 
conversion. It also sounds like x before e mute ; as, amuse ; 
and before y final ; as, rosy ; and in the words, bosom, de- 
sire, wisdom, &c 

8 is mute in isle, island, demesne, viscount* • 
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T 

T generally sounds, as in . take, tempter* T before v 
\^hen the accent precedes^ sounds like teh ; as, nature, vir- 
tue, are pronounced, natchure, virtchue. Ti before a 
vowel has the sound of sk; as in salvation : except in such 
words as tierce, tiara, &c. ; and unless an < goes before ; 
as, question ; and excepting also derivatives from words 
ending in iy ; as, mighty, mightier. 

Th has two sounds : the one soft aiid flat ; as, thus, whe- 
4her, beatben : the other hard and sharp; as, thing, think, 
breath. 

Thj at the beginning of words, is sharp ; as in thank, 
&jck, thunder : except in that, then, thus, thilher, and some 
others. Th, at the end of words, is also sharp ; as, deaths 
breath, moutb ; except in with, booth, Beneath, &c« 

Th', in the middle of words, is shiarp ; as, panther, ortho- 
dox, misantbrojpe : except worthy^ farthing, brethren, and 
a few others. ' , 

Th, between two vowels, is generally flat in words purely 
English ; as, father, heathen, together, neither, mother. 

T^, between two vowels, in words from the learned lan- 
guages, is generally sharp ; as, apathy, sympathy, Atbens, 
apothecary. 

Th is sometimes pronounced like simple i; as, Tfaomsf, 
thyme, Thames, asthma. 

. u 

U has three sounds, viz. 

A long sound ; as in mule, tube, cubic. 

A short sound ; as in dull, gull, custard. 

An ebtuse sound, like oa; as in bull, full, bushel* 

The strangest deviation of this letter from its natural 
sound, is in the words busy, business, bury, and burial ; 
which are pronounced bizzy, bizness, berry, and berrial. 

^ \s now often used before words beginning with u long, 
and an always before those that begin with u short ; as, a 
union, a .university, a useful book ; an uproar, an usher, 
an umbrella. 

The diphthong ua, bas sometimes the sound of wa ; as 
in assuage, persuade, antiquary. It has also the sound of 
middle a; as in guards guardian, guarantee. 

l/c'is often sounded like we; as in quench, querist, con- 
quest. It has also the sound of long u ; as in cue, bue« 
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ague. In a few words, it is pronounced like e short ; as 
ill guest, guess. In some words it is entirely sunk ; as in 
antique, oblique, prorc^ue, catalogue, dialogue, &c. 

Ui is frequently pronounced m ; as in languid, anguish, 
extinguish. It has sometimes the sound of i lor^ ; as ia 
guide, guile, disguise : and sometimes that of i short ; as 
in guilt, guinea, Guildhall. In some words it is sounded 
like long u ; as in juice, duit, pursuit : and after r, like 
00 ; as in bruise, fruit, recruit. 

Uo is pronoutoced like vo ; as in quote, quorum, quon- 
dam. 

Uy has the sound of long e ; as in obloquy, soliloquy ;. 
pronounced obloquee, &c. ; except buy, and its derivatives. 

. y has the sound of flat /; and bears the same relation tp 
it, as b does to p^ d to t, hard g to k^ and z te s. It has 
also one uniform sound ; as vain, vanity, love. 
W 

Wj when a consonant, has nearly the sound of oo ; as 
water resembles the sound of ooater ; but that it has a 
Stronger and quicker sound than 0O9 and has a formation 
essentially different, will appekr to any person who pro- 
nounces, with attention, the words tvo, woo, beware ; and 
who reflects that it will not admit the article an before it ; 
which 00 would admit. In some words it is not sounded ; 
as an answer, sword, wholesome : it is always silent be- 
fore r ; as in wrap, wreck, wrin&le, wrist, wrong, wry, 
bewray, &c. 

W before h is pronounced as if it were after the ft ; as, 
why, hwy ; when, hwen ; what, hwat. 

W is often joined to o at the end of a syllable, without 
afiecting the sound of that vowel ; as in crow, blow, grow, 
Igiow, row, flow, &c. 

When 71' is a vowel, and is distinguished In the pronun- 
ciation, it has exactly. the sanoe sound that u would have in 
the same situation; as, draw, crew, \iew, now, sawyer, 
vowel, outlaw. 

X 

X has three sounds, viz. 

It is sounded like z at the beginning: of proper names of 
Greek original ; as in Xanthus, Xenophon, Xerxes. 

It has a sharp sound like A;«, when it ends a syllable With 
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(he accent upon it ; as, exit, exercise, excellence ; or 
when the acceut is on the next syllable, if it begins nvith 

''a consonant ; as, excuse, extent, expense. 

'.' it has, generally, a flat sound like gz, when the accent 

is not on it, and the following syllable begins with a vowel ; 

as, «xert, exist, example ; pronoqnced egzert^ egxist, 

egzample* 

Y 
. F, when a consonant, has nearly the sound of ee ; as, 
youth, York, resemble the sounds of eeouth, eeork : but 
that this is not its exact sound, wilfbe clearly perceived by- 
pronouncing the words ^e, ^es, n^a^-^ear, in which its just 
and proper sound is ascertained. It not only requires a 
stronger exertion of the organs of speech to pronounce it, 
than is required to pronounce ee ; but its formation is essen- 
tially different. It will not admit of an before it, as ee will 
in the following example ; an ee/. The opinion that y and 
Wn when they begin a word or syllable, take exactly the 
sound of ee and oe, has induced some grammarians to assert, 

' that these letters are always vowels or diphthongs. 

When y is a vowel, it has exactly the same sound as i 
would have in the same sittiation ; as, rhyme, system, justi- 
fy, pyramid, party, fancy, hungry. 

Z has the sound of an s uttered with a closer compres- 
sion of the palate by the tongue : it is the flat s ; as, freeze, 
frozen, brazen. 

It may be proper to remark, that the sounds of the tet- 
ters vary, as they are differently associated, and that the 
pronunciation of these associations depends upon the po* 
sitipn of the accent. It may also 4)e observed, that, in 
order to pronounce accurately, great attention roust be 
paid to the vowels which are not accented. There is 
scarcely any thing which more distinguishes a person of 
a poor education, from a person of a good one, than the 
pronunciation of the unaccented vowels. When yowels 
are under the accent^ the best speakers and the lowest of 
the people, with very few exceptions, pronounce them in 
the same manner; but the unaccented vowels in the mouths 
of the former, have a distinct, open, and specific sound, 
while the latter often totaAy sink them, or change them infp 
some other sound. 

C2 
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Section 3. The nature of articutoEtion e ay fa ai e df. 

A CONCISE account of tbe origin and fbrcnation of ^ 
sounds emitted by the human voice, may, |)erbaps, not 
rmproperly, be here introduced. It may gratify tbe ia«» 
genious student, and iser?e to explain more fully tbe nature 
of articulation, and the radical distinction between vowels 
and consonants. 

Human voice is air sent out from the lungs, and so agi* 
tated o| modified in its passage through the windpipe and 
larynx, as to become distinctly audible. The windpipe is 
that tube, which, on touching the forepart of our throat 
externally, we feel hard and uneven. It conveys air into 
tbe lungs ibr the purpose of breathing and speech. The 
tpp or upper part of tbe windpipe is called the larynx^ 
com>i$ting of four or five cartilages, that may be expanded 
or brought together, by the action of certain musclet which 
operate all at the same time. In the middle of the larynx 
there is a small openipg, called the ghuU^ through which 
the breath and voice are conveyed. This opening is not 
wider than one tenth of an inch ; and, therefore, the breath 
transmitted through it from the lungs, must pass with con- 
siderable velocity. The voice thus Ibrme^, is strengthened 
aad softened by a reverberation, from the palate and other 
ftolbw places in the inside of the mouth and nostrils ; and 
as these are better or worse shaped for this reT^beration^ 
the voice is said to be more or less agreeable. 

U we consideT the many varieties 6i sound, which one 
and tbe same human voice is capable of uttering, togetbet 
with the smallness of the diameter of tbe glottis ; and re* 
fiect, that the same diameter must always produce die sam^ 
timet and, consequently, that to every change of tone a cor* 
respondent change of diameter is neceissary ; we must be 
filled with admiration at tbe mechanism of ^ese parts, and 
the fineness of the fibres that operate io producing eflfects 
80 minute, so various, and in their proportions so exactljp 
imiform. For it admits of proof, that the diameter of the 
human g^ttis is capable of m^r^ than sixty distinct de^ 
grees of contraction or ^largemetit, by each of which a 
different note is produced f and jet the gre^t^st dielmetef 
t>f that aperture^ ^ before ((^hsfenred^ does bot exceed eoe 
^-^thofaninch* 
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Speech is made up of articulate voices ; and what we 
cat) articulation^ is performed, not by the luDgs, windpipet 
er larynx, but by the action of the throat, palate, teethi^ 
tongue, lips, and nostrils; Articulation begins not, till the 
breath, or voice, has passed through the larynx. 

The simplest artiqj^te voices are those which proceed 
from an open moutb,^!3nd are by grammarlaifts called vowel 
sounds. In transmitting these, the aperture ot the mouth 
may be pi;etty large, or somewhat smaller, or very small ; 
which is one cause d* the variety of vowels ; a particular 
sound being produced by each particular aperture. More* 
over, in passing through. an open mouth, the voice may 
he gently acted upon, h} the lips, or by the tongue and pal- 
ate, or by the tongue and throat ; whence another source of 
variety in vowel sounds. 

Thus ten or twelve simple vowel sounds may be form- 
ed, argreeably to the plan in page 15 ; and the learners, 
by observing the position of their mouth, lips, tongue, &c. 
when tbey aff-e uttering the sounds, will perceive that va- 
rious operations of these organs of speech, are necessary 
to the production ol the different vowel sounds; and that 
by minute variations they may ail be distinctly pronoun* 
ced. 

When .the voice, in its passage through the mouth, is io» 

idly intercepted, or Hrongly compressed^ there is formed a 

certain modification of articulate sound, which, as ez« 

.^f^ssed by a character in writing, is called a consonant* 

^l^iience is the effect of a total interception ; and indistinct 

JUHiiid, ik a strong compression ; and therefore a consch 

^jDaQi is 00t of It^lf a distinct articulate voice ; and it^ HX« 

4hience in varying the tones of language is not cleailjr 

perceived, unless it be accompanied by an opening of the 

mouth, that is, by a vowel. 

By making the experiment with attention, Ae student 
will perceive that each of ^ mii^es is formed by the Voice 
being itUereepted^ by the lips, by the tongue and palate, or 
by the tongue and throat; and that the siemi^vawels are 
formed by the same organs ar&ngly compressing the voice in 
its passage, but not totally intercepting it. 

The elements of language, according to the diflerent 
seats where they ^m formed* or the several organs ct 
sjpeecb clrieflf vms^tiked io Ibetr pronu&ctatiop» are disi^ 
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ded'Hito several classes, and denooiinated as follows: those 
are called labials, which are formed by the lips ; those den- 
ials, that are formed with the teeth $ palatals, that are 
formed with the palate ; and nasals, that are formed by the 
nose. 

The importanre oi obtaining, in^»arly life, a clear, dis- 
tinct, and accurate knowledge of tbe H>unds of the first 
principles of language, and a wish to lead young minds to 
a further consideration of a subject so curiou<» and useful, 
b£ve induced the compiler to bestow particular atten* 
tion on the preceding part of bis work. Some writers 
think that these subjects do not properly constitute any 
part of grammar ; and consider {hem as the exclusive pro- 
vince of the spelling-book ; but if we reflect, that letters 
and their sounds are the constituent principles of. that art, 
which teaches us to speak and write with propriety, and 
that, in general, very little knowledge of their nature is 
acquired by the spelli(>g-book, we must admit, that they 
properly belong to grammar ; and that a rational con- 
sideration of these elementary principles of language, is 
an object that demands the attention of the young gram- 
marian. The sentiments of a very judicious and eminent 
writer (Quinctilian) respecting this part of grammar, may, 
perhaps, be properly introduced on the present occa- 
sion. ' 

'' Let no perspn despise, as inconsiderable, the elements 
of grammar, because it may seenv to Ihem a matter of 
small consequence, to show the -distinction between vowels 
and consonants, and to divide the iatter into liquids and 
mutes. But they who- penetrate into the innermost p^rts 
'of this' temple of science. Will there discover such refine- 
ment and subtility of matter, as are not only proper to 
sharpen the understanding of young persons, but suffi- 
cient to §ive exercise for the most profound knowledge 
and erudition." 

The elementary sounds, under their smsitlest combina- 
tion, produce a syUahte ; syllables pro]»erly combined pro- 
duce a v^ord ; wc^Tds duly <!oiBblned produce sl sentence f 
and sentences properly combined product an oration or 
discourse. Thus it is, says HaAris, in his Hermes,' that 
to principles apparently so trivial as a few plain element- 
acy 80unds> we owe that variety of ^articulate veicesj ^wiiicb 
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lias been sufficient to explain the sentiments of so innu- 
merable a multitude, as all the present «nd past generationa 
of men. 

CHAPTER II. 
OP SYLLABLES, AND THE RULES FOR ARRANGING THEM. 

A SYLLABLE is a sotHid, either siiiiple or compound- 
ed, pronounced by a single impulse of the voice, and 
constituting a word, or part of a word: as, a, an, ant. 

Spelling is the art 6f rightly dividing words into 
their syllables, or of expressing a word by its proper 
letters. 

The following are the general rules for the division of 
Vfordi into syllables. 

1. A single consonant between two vowels, must be join- 
ed to the latter syllable : as, de-ligbt, bri-dal, re-source : 
except the letter x ; as, ex-ist, ex-am ine : and except like* 
wise words compounded ; as^ up-on, uQ-even, dis-ease. 

2. Two consonants proper to begin a word, must not 
be separated ; as, fa-ble, stt-fle. 6u1» when they come be- 
tween two vowels, and are such as cannot begin a wprd, 
they must be divided ; as, ut-most, un-der, in-sect, er*ror, 
cof-fin. 

3. When three consonants meet in the middle of a 
word, if they can begin a word, and the preceding vowel 
be pronounced long, they are not to be separated ; as, de- 
throne, de-stroy. But when the vowel of the preceding 
syllable is pronounced short, one of the consonants al- 
ways belongs to that syllable; as, dis-tract, dis-prove, dis- 
train. ■ 

4. When three or four consonants, which arc not proper 
to begin a syllable, meet between two vowels, such of them 
as can begip a syllable belong to the latter, the rest to the 
former syllable : as, ab*stain com-pJet^, em- broil, dan-dler, 
dap-ple, con>strain, band-some, parch-ment. 

6. Two vowels, not being a diphthong, must be divided 
into separate syllables ; as, cru-el, de-ni-al, so-ci-e-ty. 

6. Compounded words must be traced ifito the simple 
words of which they are composed ; as^ ice-house, glow- 
ivorm, over-power|^*never-the-less. 
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7. Grammatical, and other particular terminations, are 
generally separated : as, teacfa^st, teach-eth, teach-iog, 
tearh-ef) .contend-est, great-er, wretch-ed ; good-ness, free- 
dom, false-hood. 

The rules for dividing words into sjilables, with the rea- 
sons in support of them, are expressed at large in the author's 
English Spelling-book, ThirteetUhi or any subsequent, edi- 
tion, page 210---215. 

CJ^APTER III. 

Of WORDS in general^ and the RVtES for sptUing tkem* 

Words are articulate sounds, used by commoti 
consent, as signs of our ideas. 

A word of one syllable is termed a Monosyllable ; 
a Word of two syllables, a Dk&yllable ; a word of 
three syllables, a Trisyllable ; and a word of four or 
|gaore syllables, a Polysyllable. 

All words are eith^ prisfltiYe or derivative. 

A primitive word is that which cannot be reduced 
to any simpler Worcl in the language : as, man, good, 
content. 

A derivative word is that A^hich niay be reduced 
to another word in English of greater simpUcity : as, 
manful, goodness, contentment, Yorkshire."* 

There are many English words which^ thongh compounds 
Sn other languages, are to us primitives : thus, circumspect, 
circumvent, circumstance, delude, concave, complicate, &c. 
f rknitive words in English, Will be found derivatives, when 
traced in the Latin tongue. 

The orthography of the English Language is attended with 
much uncertainty and perplexity. But a considerable part 
of tbia inconvenience may be remedied, by attending to the 
general laws of formation ; and, for this end, the learner is 
presented with a view of such general maxims in spelling 
primitive and derivative words, as have been almost univer- 
sally received. 

* A compound word is included under the head of derivative words : as, 
^nknife, teacup, looking-glass ; may be reduce^ to other words of great- 
simplicity^ « 
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HVLE I. 

fifoQosjIIaUes ending with /, /, or ^ preceded by a single 
TOWeU double the final consonant : as, btaff, mill, pass, &c* 
The only exceptions are, of, if, as, is, has, was, yes, his, 
fiki»9 us, and thus. 

RULE il. 

Monosyllables ending with any consonant but /, /, or «, 
and preceded by a single vowel, never double the final con- 
sonant ; excepting add, ebb, butt, egg, odd, err, ino, burr, 
purr, and buzz. 

RULE in. 

Words ending with y, precedied by a \:onsonant, form 
the plurals of nouns, the persons of verbs, verbal nouns, 
past participles, comparatives, and superlatives, by change 
ing y into i : as spy, spies ; I carry, thou earnest ; he car- 
rietb, or carries-, carrier, carried; happy, happier, hap- 
piest. 

The present participle in ing, retains the y^ that i may 
not be doubled ; as, carry, carrying; bury, burying, &c. 

But y, preceded by a vowel, in such instances as the 
above, is not changed ; as, boy, boys : I cloy, he cloys, 
cloyed, &c. ; except in lay, pay, and say ; from which are 
ibrmed, laid, paid, and said ; and their compounds, unlaid, 
unpaid, unsaid, &c. * 

RULE IT. 

Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, upoi 
assuming an additional syllable -beginning with a conso- 
aant, commonly change y into i ; as, happy, happily, hap- 
piness. But when y is preceded by a vowel, it is very 
rarely changed in the additional syllable ; as, coy, coyly ; 
boy, boyish, boyhood ; annoy, annoyer, annoyance j joy, 
joyless, joyful. 

RULE V. 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable, 
ending with a single consonant preceded by a single voweK 
double that consonant, when they take another- syllable 
beginning with a vowel : as, wit, witty ; thin, thinaiah; 
(o abet, an abettor; to begin, a beginner. 

But if a diphthong precedes, or the accent is on the pre- 
ceding syllable, the consonant remains single : as, to toif^ 
leiltDg ; to offer, an ofieriog ; maid, maiden, &c« 
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RVLB Vl. 

Words ending with any double letter but 2, and taking 
nets, less, ly^ or ftd, after tbem, preserve the letter double 4 
as, barmlessness, carelessness, carelessly , stiffly, successful » 
distressful, &c. But those words which end with double I, 
and take itexs, less, ly^ or ful^ aAer them, generally omit 
one I ; as, fulness, skilless, fully, skilful, &c. 

RULE VII. 

JVet9, less, ly^ and fid, added to words ending with silent 
•€, do not cut it off: as, paleness, goileless, closely, peace* 
ful ; except in a few words ; a^, duly, truly, awful. 

. RULE VIIT. 

JKfen^ added to words ending with silent «, generally 
preserves the e from elision ; as, abatement, chastisement, 
incitement, &c. The words judgment, abridgment, ac* 
knowledgment, are deviations from the rule. 

Like other terminations, ment changes y into i, when 
preceded by a consonant ; as, accompany, accompaniment ; 
merry, merriment. 

RUUE IX. 

Able and ibU^ when incorporated into words ending with 
silent e, almost always cut it off: as, blame, blaroable ; 
cure, curable ; sense, sensible, &c. : but if c or g soft 
comes before e in the , original word, the e is then pre- 
served in words compounded with able ; as, change, 
ehangeable ; peace, peaceable, ^. 

RULE X. 

When ing or u& is added to words ending with silent e, 
the e is almost universally omitted : as, place, placing ; 
lodge, lodging ; slave, slavish ; prude, prudish. 

RULE XI. 

Words taken into composition, often drop those letters 
which were superfluous in the simple words : as, handful, 
dunghil, withal, also, chilblain, foretel. 

The orthography of a great number of English words* 
is far from being uniform, even amongst writers of dis- 
tinction. Thus Aonotir and honor^ inquire . and enquiref 
negotiate and negociatef control and conlroti/, expense and 
' expence, allege and aUedge, surprise and surprize, complete 
and compleatf connexion iand connection, abridgment and 
abridgement, and many other orthographical variations, 
^re to be met with in the best modern publicatioos. 
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Some aatborlty for deciding differences of this nature* 
appears to be necessary : aod where can we find one of 
. equal pretensipns with Dr. Johnson's Dictionary ? though 
a few of his decisions do not appear t& be warranted by 
the principles of etymology and analogy, the stable foun« 
dations pf his improvements. — ^\ As the weight of truth 
and reason (saye Nares in his *^ Elements of Orthoepy,") 
is irresistible. Dr. Johnson's Dictionary - has nearly fixed 
the external form of our< language, indeed, so conve* 
nient is it to have one acknowledged standard to recur to ; 
so much preferable, in matters of this nature, is a trifling 
degree of irregularity, to a continual change, and fruit* 
less pursuit of unattainable perfection; that it is earnestly 
to be hoped, that no author will henceforth, on light grounds, 
be tempted to innovate." 

This Dictionary, however^ contains some orthographical 
inconsistencies, which ought to be rectified : such as, im-- 
movable moveable^ chastely chastnets^ feriilene$s feriUy^ 
sliness slyly^ fearlessly /earlesness^ needleasness nee<Uesly. 
If these, and similar irregularities, were corrected by spell- 
ing the words analogically, according to the first word in 
each part of the series, and agreeably to the general rules 
of spelling, the Dictionary would doubtless^ ia these re^ 
spectSy be improved. ^ 
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PART II. 

ETYMOLOGY. 



CHAPTER I. 

A General View of the Palis of Speech, 

Th£ second partof granvnar is ETTHOLooT,\vhich 
treats, of the dmereut sorts of words, ^their various 
modifications, and tfceir derivation. 

There are, in English, nine sorts of words, or, as 
they are commonly called, parts or speech ; name- 
ly, the ARTICLE, the substantive or noun, the ad- 
jective, the PRONOUN, the verb, the adverb, the 
preposition, the con^unctfon, and the interjec- 
tion. 

1. An article is a word prefixed to substantives, 
to point them out, and to 3i)ow how far their signifi- 
cation extends : as, a garden, an eagle, ^Ae woman. 

2. A Substantive or noun is the name of any 
thing that exists, or of w^ch we have any notion : 
as, LondoHj man, virtue* 

A substantive may, in genera], be distinguished by its 
faking an article before it, or by its making sense of it- 
self: as, a bookj the ttm, an appU ; iemperancej ihduHryt 
chastify. 

3. An Adjective is a word added to a substantive, 
to express its quality : as, ^^ An industrious man } a 
virtuous woman." 

An Adjective may be known by its making sense widi 
the addition of the word f/tiftg ; as, a good thing ; a bad 
thing : or of any particular substantive ; as, a noeet apple, 
a pleasant prospect, a lively boy. 

4. A IVonoun is a word used instead of a noun, 
to avoid the too frequent repetition of the same 
word : as, " The man is happy j he » benevoleot ; 
h$ is useful." 
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6. A Verb is a word which signifies to bb, to do, 
or to SUFFER : as, " Tarn ; I rule ; I am ruled*^^ 

A Verb may generally be distinguished, by its making 
'sense with any of the personal pronouns, or the word to 
beibre it : as, I watk^ be pktySy they write; or, to waUz^ to 
play, io wrtU. 

6. An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a verb, 
an adjective, and somadmes to another adverb, to 
express some quahty or^ircumstance respecting it : 
as, " He reads well ; a truly good nian ; he writes 
very correctly J^'^ 

An Adverb tttay be generally known, by its answering 
to the question, How ? how much ? when ? or wliere ? as^ 
in the phrase "He reads correc%,"- the answer to Obm 
question. How does he read ? is, correctly, 
• 7. Prepositions serve to connect words with ow^ 
another, and to show the relation between them : as, 
" He went from London to York ;" " she is above 
disguise 5" they are supported by industry." 

A preposition may be known by its admitting after it m 
personal pronoun, in the objective case ; as, wiih, for^ to, 
^c. will allow the objective case after them ; witb him^ fot 
her, to them, &c. 

8. A Conjunction is a part ofspeecbthat is chiefly 
used to connect sentences ; so as, out of two or 
more sentences, to make but one : it sometimes 
connects only words : as, " Thou and he are happy, 
bcctiuse you are good." " Two aud three are five." 

9. Inteijections aie words thrown in between the 
parts of a sentence, to express the passions or emo- 
tions of the speaker : as, " O virtue ! how amiable 
thou art!" 

The observations which have been made, to aid the learn? 
ers in distinguishing the parts of speech from one another, 
may afford them some small assistance ; but it will cer- 
tainly be much more instructive, to distinguish them by 
the definitions, and an* accurate knowledge of their na- 
ture. ^ 

In the following pas£>age, all the parts of speech ar^ 
exemplified : 
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1 2 7 2512.3 72 
The power of speech is a facuhjr peculiar to man ; 
86 6 7474 3 2 7 

and was bestowed on him by his beneficent " *^ for 

13 86 3 2 89 6"*e 

the greatest and most excellent uses $ but alas ! how often 
64 647137 2 
do we pervert it to the worst of purposes ! 

In the foregoing sentence, the words tht^ a, are articles ; 
power ^ speech^ faculty^ man^ Creator ^ u$esy purposes, are 
Substantives ; pectdtar, beneficent, greatest, excellent, worst, 
«re adjectives ; him, his, we, it, are pronouns ; is, wa9, 
bestowed, do, pervert, are verbs ; moH, how, often, are ad- 
verbs; ofy to, ony by, for, are prepositions j and, but, are 
conjunctions ; and aUu is an interjection. 

* The number of the different * sorts of words, or of the 
parts of speech^ has been variously reckoned by different 
grammarians. Some have enumerated ten, makino^ the 
participle a distinct part ; some eight, excluding the par- 
ticiple, and ranking the adjective under the noun ; some 
four, and others only two, (the noun and the verb,} sup- 
posing the rest to be contained in the parts of their division. 
We have followed those authors, who appear to have given 
them the most natural and inteNjgible distribution. Some 
remarks on the division made by the learned Home Tooke, 
are contained in the first section of the eleventh chapter of 
etymology. 

The intc^rjection, indeed* seems scarcely worthy of being 
considered as a part of artificial language or speecbj being 
rather a branch of that natural language, which we possess in 
common with the brute creation, and by which we express 
th'e sudden emotions and passions that actuate our frame. 
But, as it is used in written as well as oral language, it may, 
in some measure, be deemed a part of speech. It is with 
us, a virtual sentence, in which the noun aini verb are con- 
cealed under an imperfect or indigested word.-^See this 
Chapter, in the Octavo Grammar. 

CHAPTER II. 

Of the Articles, 
An Article is a word prefixed to substantives, 16 
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point th6m out, and to show how far their significa- 
tion extends ; as, a garden, an eagle, /Ae woman. 

In English, there are but two articles, a anjl the : 
G becomes «/2 before ayo#el,* and before a silent A; 
as, an acorn, an hour. But if the h be sounded, the 
a only is to be used ; as, a hand, a heart, a high- 
way. 

The inattention of writers and printers to this necessary 
distinction, has occasioned the frequent use of an before hy 
when it is to be pronounced ; and this circumstance, more 
than any other, has probably contributed to that indistinct 
utterance, or total omission, of the sound signified by this 
letter, which very often occurs amongst readers and 
speakers. An horse, an husband, an herald, an heathe»» 
and many similar associations, are frequently to be found 
in works of taste and merit. To remedy this evil, readers 
should be taught to omit, in all similar cases, the sound of 
the n, and to give the h its full pronunciation. 

A ox ani^ styled the indefinite article : it is used 
in a vague sense, to point out one single thing of the 
kind, in other respects indeterminate : as, " Give 
me a book ;" "Bring me an apple." 

The is called the definite articW; because it as- 
certains what particular thing or things are meant : 
as> " Give me the bppk ;" "Bring me the apples ;'• 
ineaning some book, or apples, referred to. 

A substantive, without any article to limit it, is 
genei-ally taken in its widest sense : as, " A candid 
temper is proper for man ;'' that is, for all mankind. 

The peculiar use and importance of the'articles will be 
seen in the following examples ; ** The son of a king-^the 
^fiw q{ the king-^a son of the king.'* Each of these three 
phrases has an entirely different meaning, through the differ- 
ent application of the articles a and th^. 

*^ Thou art a man,'^ is a very general and harmless Jpo^ 
silion ; but, ** Thou art J^e man," (as Nathan said to Da- 
vid^ is an assertion capable of striking terror and remorse 
into the heart. 

. * A instead of «n is now used beibro words beginning with u long. Sfifi 
jpige 3&y letter 27. It is also used before om ,* as, maoy a one. 
D5 
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The article is oznitted before aouns that iniplj the dif 
ferent virtues, vices, passions, qualities, sciences, arts^ 
metals, herbs, ' &c> ; as, <^ prudence is commendable ; 
falsehood is odious ; anger ovighi to be avoided ;" &c. U 
is not preiiied to a proper name ; as, '* Alexander,'' (be- 
cause that of itself denotes a determinate individual or 
particular thing,) except for the sake of distinguishing a 
particular family : as, " He is a Howard, or of the familj- 
of the Howards ;" or bj way of eminence ; as, ** Every 
man is not a Newton ;" He has the courage of an Acbil- 
ks j" or wbe» some noun is understood ; " He sailed down 
tA«(river) Thames, in.tke (ship) Britannia.'^ 

When an adjective is 'used with the noun to which the 
article relates, it is placed between the article and the noun; 
as, " a good man," " an agreeable woman," " the best 
friend." On some occasions, however^ the adjective pre* 
cedes a or an ; as, '* such a sbame,'' *' as great a man ais 
Alexander," «• too careless an author." 

The indefinite article can be joined to substantives in the 
singular number only ; the definite article may be joined 
also to plurals* ^ 

But there appears to be a remarkable exception to this 
rule, in the use of the adjectives few and many, (the latter 
chiefly with the word great before it,) which, though joined 
with plural substantives, yet admit of the singular article 
a : as, a few men ; a g^eat many men. 

The reason of it is manifest, from the efiect which the*ar* 
tide has in these phrases ; it means a small or great number 
collectively taken^and therefore gives the idea of a whole, 
that is, of unity. Thus likewise, a dozen, a score, a hun- 
dred, or a thousand, is one whole number, an aggre** 
gate of many collectively taken ; and therefore stilt retains 
Uie article a, though joined as an adjective to a plural 
substantive ; as, a hundred years, kc. 

The indefinite article is sometimes placed beiween the 
adjective many^ and a singular noun : as, 

*' Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
*< The dark unfatbom'd caves of ocean bear i 

<* Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
** And waste its sweetness on the desert airJ^ 

In these lines, the phrases, awmy agem and many afl<m% 
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Teier to maf¥^ gems and manyjlowers, s^ratelr, not col- 
lectively considered. 

Tbe definite -article the is. frequently applied to 'adverbs 
in tbe comparative and ^perlative degree ; and its effect is, 
to mark the degree the more strongly » and to define it the 
more precisely : as, *' The more I examine it, the belter I 
like iL I like this the least of any.'' See this chapter, in 
fbe Octavo Qrammar. 

V \.\ ^ CHAPTER in* 

Of Substantives. 
Section i. Of Substantives in general. 

A Substantive or Noun is the name of any thing 
that exists, or of which we have any notion : as^ 
London^ maiijvirtzte* 

Substantives are either proper or common. 

Proper names or substantives, are the names ap- 
propriated to individuals : as, George, London, 
Thames. 

Common names or substantives, stand for kinds 
containing many sorts, or for sorts containing many 
individuals under them ; as, animal, man, tree, &c. 

When proper names have an article annexed to 
them, they are used as common names : as, " He 
is the Cicero of his age 5 he is reading the lives of the 
Twelve CoesarsP - 

Common names may also be used to signify indi- 
viduals, by the addition of articles or pronouns: a?, 
" The boy is studious ; that girl is di^creet.'*^" 

To substantives belong gender, number^ and case ; 
and they are all of the tfird person, ^hen spoken o/J 
and of the second when spoken to : as, " Blessings 
attend us on every side ; be grateful, children of 
men !" that is, ye children of m^n. 

* Nouns may also be divided into the following classes : CoUecHvexiounsi 
or nouns of multitude ; as, the peGple, the parliament, the army : Alh 
Hraci nouns, or the names of qualities abstracted from their substances ; 
as, knowledge, goodness, whiten«p8 : V&rkal^t^rHeipi(Un»^XB&\ 9»^)itr 
l^iMtm^ reading, wriUi^ 
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'Section 2. Of Gender* 

Gender is the distinction 6f nouns, ^vith regard 
to sex. There are three genSers, the masculine, 
the FEMININE, and the neuter. 

The Masculine Gender denotes animals of the 
male kind : as, a man, a horse, a bull. 

The Feminine Gender signifies animals of the 
female kind : as^ a woman, a duck, a hen. 

I'he Neuter Gender denotes objects which are 
neither males nor females : as, a fields a house, a 
garden. 

Some substantives, naturally neuter, are, by a 
figure of speech, converted into the masculine or 
feminine gender : as, when we say of the sun, ht 
is setting ; and of a ship, she sails well. 

Figuratively, in the English tongue, v^e commonly give 
the masculine gender to nouns which are conspicuous for 
the attributes of imparting or conimunicating, and which 
are by nature strong and efficacious. Those* again, are 
made feminine, which are conspicuous for the attributes of 
containing or bringing forth, or which are peculiarly 
beautiful or amiable. Upon these principles, the sun is 
said to be masculine ; and the moot), being the recept«cle 
of the sunV light, to 6e feminine. The earth is generally 
ieminine. A ship, a country, a city, &c. are likewise made 
feminine, being receivers or containers. Time is always 
masculine, on account of its mighty efficacy. Virtue is 
feminine from its beauty, and its being the object of love. 
Fortune and the church are generally put in 4be feminine 
gender: 

The English language has three methods of distiDguithing 
the sex, viz. 

1. By difftrent words : as> 



Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female^ 


Bachelor. 


Maid. 


Husband. 


Wife. 


Bo?ir. 


Sow. 


King. 


Queeo. 


Boy. 


Girl. 


Lad. 


Lass. 


Brother. 


Sister. 


Lord. 


Lady. 


Buck. 


Doe. 


Man. 


Wowaiik 
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Male. 


Female. 


Male; 


Female. 


Bull. 


Cow. 


Master, 


Mistress. 


Bullock or 
Steer. 


* Heifer. 


Milter. 
I^ephew. 


Spawner. 

Niece. 


Cock. 


Hen. 


Ram. 


Ewe. 


Dog. 
Drake. 


Bitch. 
Duck. 


Singer. 


^[ Songstress oy 
( * Singer. 


Earl. 


Countess. 


Sloven. 


Slut. 


Father. • 


Mother. 


Son. 


Daughter. 


Friar. 


Nun. 


Stag. • 


Hind. 


Gander. 


Goose. 


Uncle. 


Aunt. 


Hart. 


Roe. 


Wizard. 


Witch* 


Horse. 


Mare. 


• 




2. 


By a difiference of termination : as, 


Mala. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Abbot. 


Abbess. 


Landgrave. 


LandgraviAl^ 


Actor. 


Actress. 


Lion. 


Lioness. 


Adioini>trator.AdmiDfstratrix. Marquis. 


Marchjonesft 


Adulterer. 


Adultress. 


Master. 


Mistress. 


Ambassador. 


Ambassadress. 


, Mayor. 


Mayoress. 


Arbiter. 


Arbitress. . 


PalroD. 


Patroness. 


Baron* 


Baroness. 


Peer. 


Peeress. 


Bridegroom. 


Bride. 


Poet. 


Poetess. 


Benefactor. 


Benefactress. 


Priest. 


Priestess. 


Caterer. 


Cateress. 


Prince. 


Princess. 


Chanter. 


Chantress. 


Prior. • 


Prioress. 


Conductor. 


Conductress. 


Prophet. 


Prophetess. 


Count. 


Countess. 


Protector* 


Protectress. 


. Deacon. * 


Deaconess. 


Shepherd. 


Shepherdess. 


Duke. . 


Duchess. 


Songster. 


Songstress. 


Elector. 


Electress. 


Sorcerer. 


Sorceress. 


. Emperor. 


Empress. 



Sultan. 


* ) Sultaness. 
i> Sultana. 


Enchanter. 


Enchantress. 


Executor. 


Executrix. 


Tiger. 


Tigress. 


Governor. 


Governess. 


Traitor. 


Traitress. 


Heir. 


Heiress. 


Tutor. 


Tutoress. 


Hcr<>. , 


He roine. 


Viscount. 


ViscounteSis. 


H irate r. 


Huntress. 


Votary*. 


Votaress. 


Host. 


Hostess. 


Widower. 


Widow, 


Jew. 


JeW€£»3. 
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3. By a nown, pronoun, or adjective, being prefixed to 
the substantive : as, * 

A cock-sparrofv. A hen-sparrow. 

A man-servant. A maid-serva<i& 

A he-goat. A she-goat. 

A he-bear. A she-bear. 

A male cbilil. A female child. 

Male descendants. Female descendants. 

It sometimes happens, that the same noun is either nlaa- 
culine or feminine. The words parent, child^ eoudn^ friend^ 
neighbour, eervant, and several others, are used indiflferentl j 
for males or females. 

Nouns with variable terminations contribute to concise- 
ness and perspicuity of expression. We have only a suffi- 
cient number of them to make us feel our want -, for when 
we say of a woman^ she is a philosopher, an astronomer, a 
builder, a weaver, we perceive an impropriety in the ter- 
mination, which we cannot avoid ; but we can say, that 
she IS a botanist, a student, a witness, a scholar, an orphan, 
a companion, because these terminations have not annexed 
to them the notion of sex. 

Section 3. Of J^umber. 

Number is the consideration of an object, as one 
or more. 

Substantives are of two numbers, the singular 
and the plural. 

The singular number expresses but one object^ 
as. a chair, a table. 

The plural number signifies more objects than 
one ; as, chairs, tables. 

Somo nouns, from the nature t)f the' things which 
they express, are used only in the sirigular form ; as, 
wheat, pitch, gold, sloth, pride, &c. : others, only in 
the plural form ; as, bellows, scissors^ lungs, riches, 
&c. . 

Some words are the same in both numbers ( as, 
deer, sheep, swine^ &c. 

The plural number of noims is generally formed 
by adding s to the singujar : as, dove, doves ; face. 
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feces; thought, tboug^hts. But when tlie substan- 
tive singular ends in z, ch soft, sh^ w, or 5, we add 
es in the plural : as, box, boxes 5 church, churches ; 
lash, lashes ; kiss, kisses ; rebus, rebusses. If the sin* 
gilar ends in ch hard, the plural is Tormed by ad- 
ding s ; as, monarch, monarchs ; distich, distichs. 

Nouns which end in o, have sometimes es added, to form 
the plural ; as, cargo, echo, hero, negro, manifesto, potato, 
volcano^ wo: and sometimes only s; as, folio, nuncio, 
punctilio, seraglio. 

Nonns endings in/, or ^, are rendered plural by the 
change of ttiose terminations into ves: as, loaf, loaves; 
half, halves; wife, wives: except grief, relief, reproof, 
and several others, which form thie plural by the addition of 
s. Those which end in jf, have the regular plural : as, 
ruff, mfk ; except, staff, staves. 

Nouns which have y in the singular, with no other vowel 
in Jtbe same syllable, change it into its in the plural : as, 
beauty, beauties ; :fly, flies. But the y is not changed, when 
there is another vowel in the syllable : as; key, keys ; delay, 
delays ; attorney, attorneys. 

Some nouns become plural by changing the a of the 
singular into « : as, man, men ; woman, women ; alder- 
man, aldermen. The words, ox and child, form oxen and 
children ; brother, makes either brothers, or brethren. 
Sometimes the diphthong 00 is^ changed into ee in the 
plural: as, foot, feet; goose, geese; tooth, teeth. Louse 
and mouse make lice and mice. Penny makes pence, or 
pennies, when the coin is meant : die, dice (for play ;) 
die, dies (for coining.) 

It is agreeable to analogy, and the practice of the gene^ 
rality of correct writers, to construe the folldwing words as 
plural nouns ; 2?atni, nV^t, almz : and also, maihemcuictf 
m^aphysics^ politics, etkia^ oplicsy pneumatics^ with other 
similar names of sciences. 

Dr. Johnson says that the adjective much is sometimes 
a term of number, as well as of quantity. This may ac« 
count for the instances we meet with of its associating with 
fains as a plural noun: as, '* much pains." The conoex- 
aoDi faoweTer, is i|6t to b» reooaunended* 
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The word news is now almost ukiYersally considered as 
belonging to the singular number* 

The noun means is used both in the singular and the 
plural number. * 

The following* words, which have been adopted from 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages, are thus distin- 
guished, with respect to number. 

Plural. Singular. 

Cherubim. I)?tum. 
Seraphim. Effluvium. 



Singular. 
Cherub. 
Seraph. 
Antithesis. 
Automaton. 
Basis. 
Crisis. 
Criterion. 
Dieeresis. 
Ellipsis. ^ 
Emphasis. 
Hypothesis. 
Metamor- 
[)bosis. 



Encomium. 

Erratum. 

Genius. 

Genuj;. 

Index. 

Lamina. 
Medium. 
Magus. 
Itfemoran* 
dum. 



Appendix. 

Arcanum. 
Axis. ' 
Calx. 



Plural. 

Data. 

Effluvia.* 
K Encomia or 
f Encomiums. 

Errata. 

Genii.* 

Genera. 
i Indices or 
( Indexes.! 

Laminae. 

Media. 

Magi. 
i Memoranda or 
I Memoranduin^. 

Radii. 

Stamina. 

Strata. 

Vortices. 



Antitheses. * 
Automata. 
Bases. 
Crises. 
Criteria. 
Difiereses. 
Ellipses. 
Emphases. 
Hypothesesi. 
5 Metamor- 
l phoses. 
Phcenomenon. Phoenomena. 

i Appendices or Radius. 
^ Appendixes. Stamen. 
Arcana. Stratum. 

Axes. Vortex, 

Calces. 
Some words, derived from the learned languages, are 
confined to the plural number: as,, antipodes, credenda, 
literati, minutiae. 

The following nouns being, in Latin, both singular and 
plural, are usefl in the same manner when adopted into 
our tongue : hiatus, apparatus, series, species. 

' Sbctioh 4. Of Case* ^ ^ ^ '"^ 

In English, substantives have three cases, the 
nominative, the possessive, and the objective.§ 

* Crmiif when denoting «erial spirits : CreiUuaeSf when slgnifyifig per« 
sons of genius. 

4- indexes, when it signifies pointers, or Tables of contents : Indices^ 
when referring to Algebraic quantities. 

i The possessive is sometimes called the genitiv« cas»i aftd the objeo* 
tifie, the accusative. 
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The nominative case simply expresses the name 
of a thing, oi\the subject of the verb: as, "The 
boy plays ;'**rrhe girls learn." 

The possessive case expresses the relation of pro- 

{)erty or possession ; and ha^ an apostrophe with the 
etter s coming after it : as, *' The scholar's duty ;" 
" My father's house." 

When the plural ends in 5, the otlier s is omitted, 
but the apostrophe is retained: as, "on eagles' 
wings ;" " The drapers' company." 

Sometimes, also, when the singular terminates iQ 
s$j the apostrophic s is not added : as, " For good- 
ness' sake ;" " For righteousness' sake." 
' The objective case expresses tha object of an ac- 
tion, or of a relation ; and generally follows a verb 
active, or a preposition : as, " John assists Charjes;" 
". They live in London." 

English substantives are declined in the following 
manner : ' 

Singular. PluraL 

Nominative Case. A mother. Mothers. 

Possessive Case. A mother's. Mothers'. 

Objective Case. A mother. Mothers. 

Nominative Case. The man. The men. 

Possessive Case. The man's* The men's. 

Objective Case. The man. The mex^ 

The English language, to expr^3s different tonoexiotts 
and relations of one thing to another, uses^ for the txton^ 
part, prepositions. The Greek and Latin among the an- 
Qient, and some too among the modern languages, as the 
German, vary the termination or ending «f the substantive^ 
to answer the same purpose ; an example of which, in the 
Latin, is inserte^^ as explanatory of the natnie and use ot 
cases, viz. 

Singular. 
M\m%naiive, Dominus, A Lord. 

GenUive, DoHUfi, liord's, of a LoTd« 

C«t»rc. DoMiiro^ To a hx>' 

E 
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Singular. 


Accusative^ 


DOMINUU, 


locative. 


DOMINE, 


Ablative. 


fioMmo, 




PluraJ. 


Komtnatit^ 


Domini, 


Crenitive, 


DOMINORUM, 


Dative, 


DoMINfS, 


Accusative. 


DOMINOS, 


Vocative. 


Domini, 


Ahlatroe. 


DOMINIS. 



A. Lord. 
OLord. 
By a Lord. 

Lords. 

Lord's, of Lords. 

To Lords* 

Lords. 

O Lords. 

By Lords. 

Some writers think, that the relaHons stgoified by the 
addition of articles and prepositions to the noun, may pro- 
perly be denominated cases, in EngHsh ; and that, on this 
principle, there are* in our language, as many cases as in 
the X/atin tongue, but to this m^e of forming cases for 
our substantives, there are strong objections. It would,, 
indeed, be a formal and useless arrangement of nouns^ ar? 
trcles, and prepositions. If an arrangement of this nature 
were to be considered as constituting cases, the English lao* 
gu^ge would have a much greater number of them th^n the 
Greek and Latin tongues : for, as evejry proposition hdS its 
distinct meaning and effect, evejry $o|pbii\ation of a prepo^ 
sition and article with the noaD^ yvould form a di&rent re- 
lation, and would constitute a distinct case.^^This would 
encumber our Is^nguage with niduy imff terms^ a^d a^ \myf 
and useless lo4d of distinctions.* 

Oq the principle of imitating other languages ia qames 
and forms, without a correspondence in nature and idiom, 
we might adopt a number of declensions, as well as a va- 
riety of cases, for English substantives. Thus, five or six 
declensions, distinguished according to the various oiod^s of. 
forming the plural of substanliveSi, with at least half a doaeo^ 
cases to each declension, would furnish a complete arrange- 
ment of Engl isb nouns, in all their trappings. See on Xh'is 
subject, ihefifk and miUh 9eeii&ni of the stxih chapter of^ 
' Kmology. 

/^ \f cases arQ to be distinguished by the dilierent signi^catiQns pf the 
/ \pr by th« difiinreat relations it foay bear to the governing word, tKen 
^ in our language as many cases almost, as there ajti preposi- 
|d abore a man, beneath a man, beyond a man, round about a 
a a man, without a man, 4^. shall be casts, as well as, of a 
I and with a man/* Dr. BeattU, 
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* feut though this variety of cases .does not at all correspond 
With the i(iiom of our language, there seems to be great pro- 
priety in admiaing a case in English substantives, which 
shall serve to denote the objects of active verbs and of pre- 
positions ; and which is, therefore, properly termed the 06- 
jecivoe case. The general idea of case doubtless has a re» 
ference to the termination of the noun : but there are many 
instances, both in Greek and Latin, in which the noiiiinati%*e 
and accusative cases have prepisely the same form^ and are 
distinguished only by the relation they bear to other words 
in the sentence. We are therefore- warranted, by analogy, 
in applying this principle to pur own language, as far as 
utility, and the idiom of it, will admit. Now it is obvious, 
Ihat in English, a nonn governed by an active verb, or a 
preposition, is very differently circumstanced, from a noun 
in the nominative, or in the possessive case ; and tKat a 
Comprehensive case, -correspondent to that difference, itMit 
be useful and proper* The business of parsing, and <ff 
showing the connexion and dependence of words, wiJ} be 
most conveniently accomplished, by the adoption of such 
"a case ; and the irregularity of having our nouns sometimes 
placed in a situation, in which they canhot be said tio be in 
any case at all, will be avoided. 

The author of this work Jong doubted the propriety df 
assigning to English substantives an objective case : but a 
Renewed, critical examination of the subject ; an examina- 
tfon to which he was prompted by the extensive and iBCKdf 
sing demand for the grammar, has produced in his mind a 
full persuasion, that the no^ns of our language are entitled 
to this comprehensive objective case. 

When the thing to whicli another Is said to belong, is ex« 
pressed by a circumlocution, or by many terms, the sign of 
the possessive case is commonly added to the last term : as, 
*^ The king of Qreat Britain's dominions.'' 

Sometimes^ though rarely, two nouns in the possessive 
case immediate * succeed each other, in the following 
form : «' My fiend's wife's sister •," a sense which would 
be better expressed by saying, •* the sister of my friend's 
wife ;" or, '* my friend's sister-iB-laW.'^ S<:>me grammari- 
ans say, that in each of the following phraSes, vie. *' A 
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book of my brother's," •.' A servant of the queeii!s," ** A 
soldier of the king's," there are two genitive cases ; the 
£rst phrase impljing ** one of the^books of my brother^'' 
the next, '* one of the servants of the queen ;" and the last, 
<* one of the soldiers of the king." But as the preposition 
governs the objective case ; and as there are not, in each of 
these sentences, two apostrophes with the letter s coming 
after them, wis cannot wiih propriety say, that there are two 
genitive cases. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Of Adjectives*. 

Section 1, Of tike nature of AdjeetivtB^ and the degrees 
of ccmparison. 

An Adjective is a word added to a substantive^ 
to express its quality : as, '^ An-indusirious man \^^ 
** A virtuous woman ;" " A benevolent mind." 

In English, the adjective is no{ varied on ac- 
count of gender, number, or case. Thus we say, 
" A careless boy ; careless girls." 

The only variation which it admits, is that of the 
degrees of comparison. 

There are commonly reckoned three degrees of 
comparison ; the positive, the comparative, and 

the SUPERLATIVE. 

Grammarians have generally enumerated these three 
degrees of comparison ; but the 6rst of them has been thought 
by some writers, to be, improperly, termed a degree of 
comparison ; as it seems to be nothing more than the 
simple form of the adjective, and not to imply either com- 
parison or degree. This opinion may be well founded, un- 
less the adjective be supposed to imply comparison or de- 
gree, by containing a secret or general reference to other 
things : as, when we say, " he is a tail man,'' •* this is a/flir 
day," we make some reference to the or^linary size of men^ 
and to different weather. i^ 

TThe Positive State expresses the qfiality of an ob- 
ject, without any increase or diminution : as, good, 
wise, great. 
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' The Comparative Degree increases or lessens the 
positive in signification: as, wiser, greater, less wise« 

The Superlative Degree increases or lessens the 
positive to the highest or lowest 9egree : as, wisest, 
greatest, Ipast wise. 

The simple word, or positive, becomes the compa- 
rative, by adding r or er/ and the supc»rlative, by 
adding st or estj to the end of it : as, wise, wiser, wi- 
sest ; great, greater, greatest. And the adverbs 
more and most, placed before the adjelitive, have the 
sJime effect : as, wise, more wise, most wise. 

. The teroitnatioD i$h may be accounted in some sort a 
degree of comparison, by which the signification is dimi* 
nished below the positive : as, black, blackish, or tending 
to blackness ; salt ^^ saltish ^ or having a Httle taste of salt. 

The word rather is very properly used to express a small 
degree or excess of a quality : as, she is rtUhfr profuse in 
her expenses." * * 

Monosyllables, for the most part, are compared by er 
and est ^ and dissyllables by more* and most : as, mild, 
milder, mildest ; frugal, more frugal, roost frugal. Dis- 
syllable ending in y; as, happy, lovely ; and le after 4" 
mute, as, able, ample ; or accented on the last syllabi^, aS, 
discreet, polite ; easily admit of er and est : as, happi^ 
er, happiest ; abler, ablest ; politer, politest. Words of 
more than two syllables hardly ever admit of those termina- 
tions. 

In some words the superlative is formed by adding the 
adverb most to the end of them ; as, nethermost, uttermost, 
or utmost,- undermost, uppermost, foremost. 

In English, as iu mos| languages, there are some words, of 
very common use, (in whi<^h the caprice of custom is apt to 
get the better of analogy,) that are irregular iu this re« 
spect : as, '^ good, better, l>est ; bad, worse, worst ; lUlIe, 
less, least ; much or many, more, most ; near, nearer, near- 
est or next ; late, later, latest or l^st ; old, older or elder, 
oldest or eldest ;" and a few others. 

An adjective putVithout a substantive, with the definite 
article before it, becomes a substantive in sense and mean'' 
ing, and is written as a substantive ;' as, *' Providence re? 
irards the goody and punishes the bdd,*^ 
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Various riounji placed before other nouns assume tbe nature 
of adjectives; as, sea fish, wine vessel, corn field, meadovr 
ground, &c. 

Numeral adjectives'are either cardinal, or ordinal : cardi- 
nal, as, one^ two, three, &c. ; ordinal, as, first, second^ 
third, &c. 

Section 2. Remarks on the subject of Comparison, 

If we consider the subject of coniparigon attentively, wOk 
shall perceive that the degrees of it afe infinite in number, 
or at least indefinite. — A mountain is larger than a mite ;— > 
by how many degrees ? How much bigger is the earth than 
a grain of sand ? By bow many degrees was Socrates wiser 
than Aicibiades ? or by bow many is snow irhiter than this 
paper ? It is plain, that to these and the like questions, no 
definite answers can be returned. 

In quantities, however, that may be exactly measured, the 
degress of excess may be exactly ascertained. A foot is just 
twelve times as long as an in'ch ; and an hour issixlylimes 
the length of a minute. But, in regard to qualities^ and to 
those quantities which cannot be measured exactly, it is im* 
possible to say how many degrees may be comprehended in 
the comparative excess. ^p 

But though these degrees are infinite or indefinite in fact, 
^hey cannot be so in language ; nor would it be convenient, 
if language were to express many of them. In regard to un- 
measured quantities and qualities, the degrees of more and 
less (besides those marked above,) may be expressed intel- 
ligibly, at least, if not accurately, by certain adverbs, or 
words of like import : as, " Socrates was mvch wiser than 
Alcibiaiies ;" «» Snow is a great deal whiter than this pa* 
per ;'' *' Elpaminondas was by far the most accomplished of 
the Thebans ;'' ^' The evening star rs a tvry. splendid ob- 
ject, but the sun is tncomparaWy more splendid ;*'•• The De- 
ity is infinitely greater than the greatest of bis creatures.'^ 
The inaccuracy of these, and the like expressions, is not a 
material inconvenience ; and, if it were, it is unavoidable t 
for hum^n speech can only express human thought ; and 
where thought is necessarily inaccuiat^, language must be 
50 too. 

When the word viry^ exetsdingly^ or any other of simi- 
~ -^ import, 18 put before tbe positive, it 10 aiM hy «ome 
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ivrilers the superlative of eminence, to distinguish it from 
the other superJative, which has been already mentioned, 
and is called the superlative of comparison. Tbus^ very 
el&quent, is termed the superlative of eminenqe ; most ela- 
qttent, the superlative of comparison. In the superlative 
of eminence, something of comparison is, however, re* 
motel/ or indirectly iptimated ; for we cannot reasonably 
call a man very eloquent, without comparing his eloquence 
with the eloquence of other men. 

The comparative may be so employed, as to express the 
same pre-eminence or inferiority as the superlative. Thus, 
the sentence, ^' Of all acquirements, virtue is the most valu^ 
fl6/e," conveys the same sentiment as the following ; *' Vir- 
tue is more valuable Xhsin every other acquirement." — See 
the third edition of the Octavo Grammar. 

/ , ; . »4 CHAPTER. r. 

Of Pronouns. 

. A Projjoun is a word used instead of a noun, to 
avoid the too frequent repetition of the same Wordt 
as, " The man is happy 5 he is benevolent •, he is 
useful^ 

There are three kinds of pronouns, viz. the per- 
sonal, the RELATIVE, and the adjective pronouits. 
Section 1 . Of the Pergonal Pronouns, 

There are five Personal Pronouns, viz. /, fkou^ 
he, she, it; with their plurals, we, ye or you, they. 

Personal pronottns admit of person, number, gei^ 
der and case. 

The persons of pronouns are three in each num- 
ber, viz. 

/, is the first person ) \ * 

7%02^| is the second person /Singular. . 

He, she, or it, is the third person ) 

We, is the first person ) 

Ye or you, is the second person / Plural. 

They, is the third person 3 

This account of persons will be.vei!y intelligible, when '* 
we reflect^ 4}Q»i there are three persons who may be the 
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subject of any discourse : first, the person who speaks'^ 
may speak of bimself f secondly, be may speak of tbe per- 
son to whom be addresses himself; thirdly, be may speak 
of some otl\er person: and as the speakers, tbe persons 
spoken to, and the other persons spoken of, may be many, 
so each of these persons roust have the plural number. 

The Numbers of pronouns, like those of sub^ 
stantives, are two, the singular and the plural : as, 
/, t/iou, he; we, ye or youythey. 

Gender has respect only to the third person sin- 
gular of the pronouns, he, she, it. He is masculine ; 
she is feminine ; it is neuter. 

The persons speaking and spoken*to, being at tbe same 
time the subjects of tbe discourse, are supposed to be pre- 
isent; from which, and other circumstances, their sex is 
commonly known, and needs not to be marked by a dis* 
tinction of gender in the pronouns : but the third person or 
thing spoken of, being absent, and in many respects un: 
known, it is necessary that it should be marked by a 
distinction ot gender ; at le^st when some particular person 
or thing is spoken of, that ought to be more distinctly 
marked : accordingly the pronoun singular of the third per- 
son has three genders, fte, ske^ it. ** 

Pronouns have three cases ; the nominative, the 
possessive, and the objective. 

The objective case of a pronoun has, in general, a form 
different from that of tbe nominative, or tbe possessive 
oase. 

The personal pronouns are thus declined : 

Fferson. • Case/ • Singular. Plural. 

First.' Norn. I. We. 

Poss. Mine. Ours. 



Obf. Me. Us. 

Nom* Thou.. Ye c 

Poss. Thine. You; 

Obj. Thee. You. 

Norn. He. They. 

Pass* His. Theirs, 

Obj. Him. Th«ii. 



Second. Norn. Thou.. Ye or yo\|. 

Poss. Thine. Yours. 
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Siogulai. 


Pluna. . 


She. 


They. 


Hers. 


Theirs. 


Her. 


Them. 


It. 


They. 


Its. 


• Theirs. 


It. 


Them. 
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Feraon. Case. 

Thirds Nom. 
Fern. Poss. 

Qbj. 

Third. Nom. 
Neuter. Poss. 
Obj. 

Section 2. Of ike Relative Pronouns, 
Relative Pronouns are such as relate, in gene.* 
jral, to some word or phrase going before, which is 
thence called the antecedent : they are, who, which, 
and that: as, " The man is happy who lives virtu- 
6usly*." 

fvhat is a kind of compound relative, including 
both the antecedent and the relative, and is mostly 

auivalent to that which : as, "This is ti>hat I want- 
;" that is to say, " the thing which I wanted." 

fFho is applied to persons, which to animals and 
inanimate things: as, ".He is a /riendj who is 
faithful in adversity ;" " The bird, which sung so 
sweetly, is flown ;" " This is the tree, which produ- 
ces no fruit." 

That, as a relative, is often used to prevent the 
too frequent repetition of who and which. It is ap- 
plied to both persons and things : as, " He thai acts 
wisely deserves praise ;" " Mcxiesty is a quality thai 
highly adorns a woman." 

frho is of both numbers, and is thus declined : 

^mgular and Floral. 

, Nominative Who. 

Possessive Whose. 

Objective Whom. 

Whichy ihaty dnd what, are likewise of both numbers, but 
they do not vary their termination ; except that whose is 
sometimes used as the possessive case of which : as, '* Is 
there any other doctrine whose followers are punished V* 

* The relative pronoun, when used interrogatively, relates to a word or* 
phrase, which is not antecedent^ bUt subseqittntf to the relative. See not» 
toxder the VI. Rule of Synttui:. 
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And tbe fruit 



Ol that forbidden tree whose mortal laste 

Brought death." MXX3:os. 

— — " Pure tbe joy ivitbout allay, 

Wlwte very rapture is tranquillity." vonva. 

'' i'he lights nnd shades, whose well accorded strife 

Gives all tbe strength and colour of our Hie." pofb^ 

** This is one of tbe clearest characteristics of its being a 
religion 'whose origin is divine." blair. 

By tbe use of this license^ one word is substituted for three : 
as, '* Philosophy, whose end is to instruct us in the knowl- 
e*!ge of nature," for, '* Philosophy, the end of which is to ia- 
slruct U5>," &c. 

Ulioywhich^ and what, have sometiines the words soeveir 
ind ever annexed to them ; as, " wfiospever or mhoever^ 
Whichsoever or whichever^ whatsoever or whatever :" but they 
are seldom used in modern style. 

The word ^at- is sometimes a i^l^tive, sometimes a de- 
monstrative pronoun, and sometimes a conjunction. It is 
a relative when it may be twned into ts)ho or which wi(b« 
out destroying the sense : as, ** They that (who) reprove 
US', may be our best friends ;" *^ From every thing thoii 
(which) you see, derive instruction." It is a demonstra- 
tive .pronoun when it is followed immediately by a sub- 
slant ire, to which it is eith^er joined, or refers, and which 
it limits or qualifies : as, ^' That boy is industrious ;^ 
^* r^^ belongs to nie ;" meaning, that boot, that de^ 
&c. it is a conjunctioD, when it joins sentences together* 
and cannot be turned into who or which^ without destroy- 
ing tbe sense : as, *' Take caie that every day be well em- 
ployed." '' 1 hope be will believe tlutt I have not acted im- 
properly." 

lf7eo, which^ and what, are calfed Interrogativesy when 
they are used in asking questions ; as, ^' Who is be ?" 
« hlnch is the hook ?" <* What art thou doing ?" 

Whether vl:^fi formerly made use of to signify interrogation; 
as, •' PTAct/i^rof these shall I choose ?" but :tis now seldom 
used, tbe interrogative iv/iic^ being substituted for it. Some 
Grammarians think that the use of it should be revived, as, 
Kke ett^randnctvAer, it pdiats to the dual number; and 



m)uld coDltiWe to render opr expressions cGncueam] defi- 
nite. 

Some writers have classed tbe intecrogative^ as & 8epa« 
fate kind <tf pronouns ; but they are too nearljr related 
to the relative pronouns, both in nature and ibrm, to ren- 
der suclf a diTt»on proper. They do not^ in.fact» lose 
tbe character of relatives, veben they bec(»ne inlerroga* 
fives. Tbe only difierence u^ that without an interroga- 
tion, the relatives have reference to a subject which is an- 
leoedtfnt, definite, and , known ; wUh an interrogation » to a. 
subject wbtch is subsequent, indefinite and unknown, and 
which it 16 expected tk^i tbe ans9»er should express and as* 
certain. 

Section 3; Qfth Adjfictiife Prminms* 

Adjective Pronouns are of a mixed. nature, parti- 
cipating the properties both of pronouns and adjec- 
tives. . i •" 

The adjective {M*onouns may be subdivided into 
four sorts, namely, the possessivej the cUstributive^ the 
demonstrative and the indefinite. 

1. The possessive are tnose which relate to pos- 
session or property. There are seven of tHem ; 
viz. my, thy^ his^ her^ our, yonrj their^ 

Mine and mint, instead of my and thy, were formerly used 
before a substantive^ or adjective* beginning with a voweJ> 
or a silent h : as, *' Blot out all mine iniquities." 

'The pronouns, Aw, mine, thine, have the same form,whetb- 
er they are possessive pronouns, .or the possessive cases of 
their respective personal pronouns. See note to Rule 10. 

A few examples will probably assist the learner, to dis- 
tinguish tbe possessive pronoun? from the genitive cases of 
their correspondent personal pronouns. 

The foltowing sentences exemplify the possessive pro- 
nouns.— *< My lesson is finished ; Thy books are defaced ; 
He loves Ws studies ; She performs her duty ; y^e own 
evr faults ; Four situation is distressing ; I admire their vir- 
tues." 

The following iare examples of the possessive c^isfs of 
the personal pronouns. — '* This desk is mine ; tbe oier 
is thine ; These trinkets ai'e his; those are hers ; Ihis 
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)K)Use iioMf and that is wmrs ; Theirs is veiy commodi- 
ous." 

Some gfammarlaiis consider id as a possessive pronoan. 

The two words oam and ielf^ are used In conjunction with 
pronouns. Own is added to possessiFes, both singular and 
plural : as» **M^ own band, our own bouse." if is em« 
phatical, and implies a silent contrariety or opposition 2 as, 
** I live in my own house," tbat is, ** not in a faired boube." 
Self is added to possessives : as, myself^ yourselves ; and 
sometimes to ' personal pronouns : as, kmstlf^ itself ^ them- 
sdvts. It then, Kke own, expresses emphasis and opposi- 
tion : as, **l did this myself*" tbat is, '* not another ;'' or 
it forms a reciprocal pronoun : as, *' We hurt ourselves by 
yain rage." 

Himself, tkemselveSf are now used in the nominative case, 
instead of hisself iheirsehes : as, *' He came himself -," 
•• He himself shall do this ;" " They performed it them- 
selves.'* 

2, The distributive sore (hose which denote the per^' 
sons or things that make up a number, as taken sep- 
arately and singly. They are each^ every^ either^ 
a$, '' Each of ms brothers is in a faTourable situa- 
tion ;'* ^^ Every man must account for himself ;'' "I 
have not seen either of them." 

Each relates to two or more persons or things, and signi- 
fies either of the two, or ^yetj one of any number taken 
separately. 

Every relates to several persons or things, and signifies 
each one of tbem all taken separately. This pronoun was 
iiirmerly used apart from its nouu, but it is now constantly 
annexed to it, except in legal proceedings : as in the phrase, 
" all and e^ery of tbem." 

E\iher relates to two persons or things taken separately, 
and signifies the one or the other* To say, '* either of the 
three," is therefore improper. 

Neither imports ** not either ;" that is, not one nor the 
other : as, '* Neither of my friends was there." 

3. The demonstrative are tliose which precisely 
point out the subjects to which they relate ; this and 
thnt, these and those^ are of this class : aSy ** Thiu 
is true charity ; tbat is oijy its image," 



.-- This refers to the nearest person or thing, and that 
to the most distant : as, '^ This man is more intelli- 
gent than that.^^ This indicates the latter or last 
mentioned ; that, the former or first mentioned : as, 
" Both wealth and poverty are temptations ; that, 
tends to excite pride, this, discontent/' ' 

Perhaps the words former and . latier majibe properly 
ranked amongst the demonstrative pronouns, especially. in 
many of their applications. The following sentence naay 
serve as an example : *' It was happy for the stale, that 
Fabius continued in Ibe command with J^linucius : the fof'^ 
mer's phlegm was a check upon ihe4atter^$ vivacity." 

The indefinite are those which express their sub- 
jects in an indefinite or general manner. The fol- 
lowing are of this kind : some, other j any^ me, all^ 
such, &c. 

Of the&e, pronouns, only the words one and oiher are va- 
ried. One has a possessive case, which it forms in the same 
manner as substantives : as, one^ one's. This word has a 
general signification, meaning people at large ; and some- 
times also a peculiar reference to the person who is speakr 
ing : as, *' One ought to pity the distresses of mankind." 
*« One is apt to love oneh self." This word is often used, 
by good writers, ia the plural mimber : as, ** The great 
ones of the world ;" " The boy wpunded the old bird, and 
stole the young one$f^ " My wife and the little ones are in 
good health." 

Oiher is declined in fhe following manner : 

Singular. Floral. 

Norn. Other Others, 

Poss. Oiker^s Others'. 

Obj. Other Others. 

The piural others is only used when apart from the noua 
to which it refers, whether expressed or understood : as, 
<* When you have perused these papers, I will send you the 
t^hersJ^ *' He pleases some, but fae disgusts others^' 
When this pionoun is joined to nottns, eitlmr singular or 
plural, it has no varlatioii : as, ** the other man^^' *' tbeotlief 
num." 

f 
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The following phrases may serve to evempliiy tlte iiidefi' 
nite pronouns. '* Stme ^f you are wise and good ;" ** A 
few of them were idle, the <4herff industrious ;" '^ Neither is 
there any that is unexceptionable ;" *' One ought to know 
cne*s own mind ;" *' They were all present ;" " Svch is th« 
^tate of man, that be is never at rest ;'^ ^' Some are happy, 
while of^er^are miserable.'' 

The word atu^her is composed of the indefinite article 
prefixed to the word other, 

f^one is used in both numbers : as^ '' None is so deaf as 
he that will not hear ;'* '* Nont of those are equal to 
these." It seems originally to have signified, according to 
its derivation, not om, and therefore to have bad no plural ; 
but there is good authority for the use of it Jn the plural 
number ; as, " None that go unto her return again." Prov. 
ii. 19. '* Terms of peace were none voucbsaPd." Mil- 
TOK. •• None of them are varied to express the gender.*' 
** None of them have different endings for the numbers.*' 
Lowth's Introduction, ** None of their productions ate 
extant." Blair. 

We have endeavored to explain the nature of the adjef* 
^tive pronouns, and to distinguish and arrange them intell't-> 
gibly : but it is difficult, perhaps impracticable, to define 
and divide them in a manner perfectly unexceptionable. 
Some of them, in particular, may seem to require a dif- 
ferent arrangement. We presume, however, that, for ev» 
ery useful purpose, the present classification is sufficiently 
correct. All the pronouns, except the personal and rela- 
tive, may indeed, in a general view of them, be considered 
as definitive pronouns, because they define or ascertain the 
extent of 4he common name, or general term, to which 
they refer, or are joined ; but as each class of them does 
this, more or less exactly, or in a manner peculiar to itself, 
a division adapted to this circumstance appears to be 
suitable to the nature of things, and the understanding of 
learners. 

It is the opinion of some respectable grammarians, that 
the words Hm^ that^ anyj some, euch, hisj their, our, &c. are 
pronouns, when they are used separately from the nouns to 
ivhich they relate; but that, when they are joined to those 
nouns, they are not to be considered as belonging to this 
species of word$ ; because, in this association, they rather 
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ascertain a . substantive, tbaii supply the place of one. 
They assert that, in the pbrase.<$9 *Vgive rue //laV* ^^(hii 
is John's," and " tnich were some of. you,** the words 
io italics are pronouns ; but that, in tlie following phrases, 
they are not pronouns ; '* tliis book is. instructive," *^ 8ome 
boys are ingenious," ** my health is declining," ^* our 
hearts are deceitful," &c. Other grammarians think, that 
all^ these words are pure adjectives ; aiKl that none of them 
can properly be called pronouns ; as the genuine pronoun, 
stands by itself, without the aid of a noun expressed or un- 
derstood. They are of opinion, that in the expressions, 
'* GWe me that," '* this is Joliii^s," &c. the noun is always 
understood, and must be supplied in the mind of the reader : 
as, **Give me iliat book;'' ''this book is John's j" "and 
such jfersons were some persom amongst you." 

Some writers are of opinion that the pronouns should 
be classed into substatuive and adjective pronouns. Under 
the former, they include the personal and the relative ; 
under the latter, all the others. But this division, though 
a neat one, does not appear to be accurate* All the rela- 
tive pronouns will not range under the substantive. head. -^ 
We have distributed these parts \jf grammar, io the mode 
which we think most correct and intelligible ; but, hr the 
information of students, and to direct their inquiries on the 
subject, we state the different opinions of several judi* 
"cious grammarians. See the Octavo (Sframmar on these 
points. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Of Verbs. 
Section I. Of the nature of Verbs in generai. . 

A VERB is a word which signifies to be, to do, or 
to SUFFER ; as, ^' I am, I rule, I am ruled." 

Verbs are of three kinds ; active, passive, and 
NEUTER. They are also divided into regular, irre* 
ouLAR, and defective. 

A Verb Active expresses an action, and necessa- 
rily implies an agent, and an object acted upon : as, 
to love ; " I love Penelope." 

A Verb Passive expresses a passion or a suffer* 
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ing, or the receiving of an action ; and necessarily 
iiTiplies an object acted upon, and an agent by which 
it is acted upon : as, to be loved 5 *' Penelope is 
loved by me." 

A Verb JVeuter.expreeses neither action nor pas- 
sion, but being, or a state of being : as, '^ I am, I 
sleep, I sit."* 

The verb active is also called transitive^ because the 
action passes over to the object, or has an effect upon some 
other thing : as, " The tutor instructs his pupils ;" '* 1 es- 
teem the man." 

Verbs neuter may properly be denominated intransitives^ 
because the effect is confined within the subject, and does 
Aot pass over to any object : as, *' I sU, he lives, they sleep.'' 

Some of the verbs that are usually ranked among neu* 
ters, make r near approach to the nature of a verb active ; 
but they may be distinguished from it by their being intran- 
sitive : as, to run, to walk, to Qy, &c. The rest are more 
obviously neuter, and more clearly expressive of a middle 
state between action and passion : as, to stand, to lie, to 
sleep, &c. 

In English, many verbs are used both In an active and 
Yieuter signification, the construction only determining of 
which kind they are : as, to flatten, signifying to make even 
or level, is a- verb active j but when it signifie? to grow dull 
or insipid, it is a verb neuter, 

A neuter verb, by the addition of a preposition, may 
become a compound active verb. To smile is a neuter verb ; 

* Verbs have been distioguished by some writers, into the following 
kinds. 

1st Aciive-transitivif or those which denote an action that passed from 
the agfent to some object : as, Cesar conquered Pompey. 

2d. Aciive-iniransitivet or those which express that kind of action, 
which has no effect upon any thing beyond the agent himself: as, Cesar 
walked. 

3d. Passtoe, or those which express, not action, hot passion, whether 
pleasing or painful : as, Portia was loved ; Pompey was conquered. 

4th. J^euierj or those which express an attribute that consists neither 
in action nor passion : as, Cesar stood. 

This appears to be an orderly arrangement. But if the class of active- 
intransitive verbs were admitted, it would rather perplex than assist the 
learner : for the difference between verbs active and neuter, as transitive 
and intransitive, is easy and obvious; but the difference between verbs 
absolutely neuter and intransitively active, is not always clear. It is, in- 
ileed, often very difficult to be ascertained. 
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it cannot, therefore, be followed by an objective case, not- 
be construed as a passive verb. We cannot say, she smiled 
himj or, he was smUed. But to smile on bein^ a conipound 
active verb, we properly say, she smiled on him ; he tshja 
smiled on by fortune io every undertaking. 

x\uxiliary or helping Verbs, are those by tl\e iielp 
of which tlie English verbs are principally conjuga- 
ted. They are, rfo, ie, have^ snail, will, may, can^ 
with their variations ; and let and must^ which have 
no variation.* 

In our definition of the verb, as a part of speech which 
signifies to 6e, to do, or to siffftr, &c. we have included every 
thing, either expressly or by necessary consequence, that u 
essential to its nature, and nothing that is not e3sential to it* 
This definition is warranted by the authority of Dr. Lowth, 
and of many other respectable writers on grammar. There 
are, however, some grammarians, who consider assertion ai 
the ' essence of the verb. But, as the participle and the 
infinitive, if included in it, would prove insuperable objec- 
tions to their scheme, they have, without hesitation, denied 
the former a place in the verb, and declared the latter to be 
merely an abstract noun. This appears to be going rather 
too far in support of an hypothesis. It seems to be ineum- 
bent on these grammarians, to reject also the imperative 
niood. What part of speech would they make the verbs ia 
the following sentence ? " Depart instantly : improve your 
time : forgive us our sins.^' Will it be said^ that the verbs 
in these phrases are assertions ? 

In reply. to these questions, it has been said, that ^* De- 
part instantly,'^ is an .expression equivalent to, ^' I desire 
you to depart instantly v" and that as the latter phrase im- 
plies affirmation or aissertion, sa does the former. Bat, 
supposing (he phrases to be exactly alike in sense, the 
readotting is not conclusive. 1st. In the latter phrase, the 
only part implying affirmation, is, ** 1 desire.** The word^ 
** to depart,*' are in the infinitive mood, and contain no 
assertion: tfaey affirm nothing. 2d. The position is not 
, ||pable, that ^* Equivalence in sense implies similarity in 
gr^matical nature.'^ it proves too mueb, and therefore 
nothing. This mode of reasoning would confoun4 tbft 

* Let, as a princiiial Teifo, hva^lettest and UtUth ; but as & helping verb» 
it a<hnits oC na vadatioa. 
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acknowledged grammatical distinction of words. A pro«^ 
noun, on this principle, ma/ be proved to be a noun ; a 
noun, a verb; an adverb, a noun and preposition-, the 
superlative degree, the comparative ; the imperative mood> 
the indicative ; the future tense, the present ; and so on : 
because they may respectively be resolved into similar 
meanings. Thusi in the sentence, '' I desire you to de- 
part," the words to depart may be called a noun, because 
they are equivalent in sense to the noun departure^ in the 
following sentence, **" 1 desire your departure." The words 
** depart instantly," may be proved to be, not the impera- 
tive mood with an adverb, but the indicative and infinitive, 
with a noun and preposition ; for they are equivalent to 
" I desire you to depart in an instant." The superlative 
degree in ibis sentence, ** Of all acquirements virtue is the 
» roost valuable," may pass for the comparative^ because it 
conveys the same sentiment as, ** Virtue is more valuable 
than every other acquirement." 

We shall not pursue this subject any further, as the reader 
must be satisfied, that only the word desire, in the equiva- 
lent sentence, implies affirmation ; and that one phrase may, 
in sense, be equivalent to another, though its grammatical 
nature is essentially different. 

To verbs belong number, person, mood, and texse. 
Section 2. Of Nwnber and Person. 

Verbs have two numbers, the Singular and the 
Plural : as, " I run, we run," &c* 
In each number there are three persons ; as, 

Singular. Plural. 

First Person. I love. We love. 

Second Person, Thou Invest. Ye or you love. 

Third Person. He loves. They love. 

* Thus the verb, in lome parts of it, varies its endings, io 
express, or agree with, difierent persons of the same num* 
ber : as, <' I /<wc, thou lovest ; he Uroeih^ or Umes ;" and ai^ 
«o to express different numbers of the same person : as, 
•« thou /at'€J<, yc Une ; he Ivoetk, they [<W€." In the plural 
number of the verb, there is no variation of ending to ex- 
press tbe difierent persons ; and the verb, \n the tbree jpcft« 
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sons plural, is the same as it is in the first pers6n singular* 
Ifet this scanty provision 4)f terminations is sufficient for all 
the purposes of discourse, and no ambiguity arises from it : 
the verb being altvays attended, either with the noun ex- 
pressing the subject acting or acted upon, or with the pronoun 
representing it. For this reason, the plural termination in 
en, ikey loven, they weren^ formerly in use, was laid aside, as 
unnecessary, and has long been obsolete. 

SEcrroir 3i Of Moods and Participles, 

Mood or Mode is a particular form of the verb» 
shewing the manner in which the being, action, or 
passion, is represented. 

The nature of a mood may be more intelligibly explained 
to the scholar, by observing, thnt it consists in the change 
which the verb undergoes, to signify various intentions of the 
mind, and various modifications and ciroimstances of action : 
which explanation, if compared with t^ following account 
and uses of the difierent moods» will be found to agree with 
and illustrate them. 

There are five moods of verbs, the indicative, 

the IMPERATIVE, the POTENTIAL, the SUBJUNCTIVE, 

>tind the inpinitive. 

The Indicative Mood simply indicates or declares 
a thing : as, " He loves, he is loved :" or it asks a 
question : as, " Does he love ?'' "Is he loved ?" 

The Imperative Mood is used for commanding, 
exhorting, entreating, or permitting ; as, " Depart 
thou ; mind ye ; let us stay ; go in peace." 

Though this mood derives its. name from its intimation of 
command, it is used on occasions of a ^ery opposite na- 
ture, even in the humblest supplications of an inferior being 
to one v»'ho is infinitely his superior : as^ ** Give us this day 
our daily bread ; and forgive us our trespasses**' 

The Potential Mood impHes possibility or liberty, 
p^tt| will, or obligation : as, " It may rain ; he 
rdijj^^ or stay ; I can ride -, he ^^ould walk ; they 
^^d learn." 

The Subjunctive Mood represents a thing under 
^ condition^ motive, wish, supposition, &c. ; an^ is 
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preceded by a conjunction, expressed or understood, 
and attended by another verb : as, " I will respect 
him, though he cliide me ;" " Were he good, he 
would be liappy ;" that is, " if he were good." — 
See note 8 to Rule 1 9. 

This Infinitive Mood expresses a thing in a gene- 
ral and unlimited manner, without any distinction 
of number or person ; as, " to act, to speak, to be 
feared." 

The partici|3le is a certain form of the verb, and^ 
derives its name from its participating, not only of 
the properties of a verb, but also of those of an ad- 
jective: as, "I am desirous of i7io^M;iwg- Ai/»;" ''arf- 
mired and applauded^ he became vain ;" " Having 
finished his work, he submitted it," &c. 

There are thi^ participles, the Present or Active, 
the Perfect or ITRsive, and the Compound Perfect : 
as, " loving, loved, having loved." — Seep. 94. 

Agreeably to tlie general practice of grammarians, we 
have represented the present participle, as active ; and the 
past, as passive : but ibey are not uuiforTnlyso : the present 
is sometimes passive ; and the past is frequently active. 
Thus, *' The youth was consuming by a slow malady ;^' 
•' The Indian was burning by the cruelty of his enemies;" 
appear to be instances of the present participle being used 
passively. " He has instructed me ;" " I have gratefully 
repaid his kindness;'* are examples of the past partici- 
ple being applied in an active sense. We may also observe, 
that the present participle is sometimes associated with the 
past and future tenses of. the verb ; and the past participle 
connected with the present and future' tenses. — The most 
unexceptionable distinction which grammarians make be- 
tween the participles, is, that the one points to the continua- 
tion of the action, passion, or state, denoted by the verb ; 
and the other, to the completion of it. Thus, the present 
participle signifies imperfect action, -or action begun m^pt 
ended : as, '^ ( am "writing a letter." The past paflipPe 
signifies action perfected, or finished : as, *^ I have toriltffn^ 
letter;" " The letter is written.'^ 

* Wlien this participle is joined to the verb io &aoe, it is c^Medpei^eci ; 
Sen it is joined to the verb to be, or understood with it, itis denomiiAted 
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The participle Is distinguished from the adjective, by the 
former's expressing the idea of time, and the latter's deno- 
ting only a quality. The phrases, *' loving to give as well 
as to receive," ** moving in haste," *• heated with liquor,'* 
contain participles giving the idea oi" time ; but the epithets 
contained in the expressions^ ** a If/oing child," " a moving 
spectacle," *• a heated imagination,'* mark simply the quali- 
ties referred to, without any regard to time ; and may pro- 
perly be called participial adjectives. 

Participles not only convey the notion of time ; but they 
aho signify actions, and govern the cases of nouns and pro- 
nouns, in the same manner as verbs do ; and therefore should 
be comprehended in the general name of verbs. That they 
are mere modes of the verb, is manifest, if our definition of 
a verb be admitted : for they signify being, doing, or suffer- 
itig, with the designation of time superadded. But if the 
essence of the verb be made to consist iji affirmation or as^ 
sertion, not only the participle will be excluded from its 
place in the verb, but the infinitive itself also ; which cer- 
tain ancient grammarians of great authority held to be alone 
the genuine verb, simple and unconnected with persons and 
circumstances. 

The following phrases, even when considered in them- 
selves, show that participles include the idea of time : '* The 
letter beir^ written, or having beenwritten ;" *' Charles being 
writings having writtenf or having been writing.^^ But when 
arranged in an entire sentence^ which they must be to make 
a complete sense, they show it still more evidently: as. 
•* Charles having written the letter, sealed and despatched 
it."— The participle does indeed associate with different 
tenses of the verb : as, '* I am writing," •* I was writing,'* 
*• I shall be writing :" but this forms no just objection to its 
denoting time. If the time of it is often relative time, this 
circumstance, far from disproving, supports our position.! See 
observations under Rule \S of Syntax. 

Participles sometimes perform the offi«e of substantives, 
and are used as such ; as in the following instances : ** The 

f From the very nature of time, an action may be present now, it may 
have, been present formerly t or it may he present at some future period — 
yet who ever supposed, that the present of the indicative denotes no time ? 

EncyclopoediaBritanniQ(^, 
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beginning;^* ** a good understanding ;*' ^^ excellent vri^tji^;^ 
** The chancellor's being attached to the king secured his' 
crown :" ** The general^ having failed io this enterprise 
occasioned his disgrace ;" '' John's having been wriiing a 
longtime had wearied him." 

That the words iu italics of the three latter examples, 
peiform the office, of substantives, and may be considered 
as such, will be evident, if we reflect, that the first u£ 
them has exactly the ^ same meaning and construction as« 
*< The chancellor's attachment to the king secured htr 
crown ;" and that the other examples will bear a similar, 
construction. The words, being aUachedf govern the word 
chancellor''^ in the |)ossess)ve case, in the one instancey as 
clearly as attachment governs it in that case, in the other : 
and it is only stjbstantives, or words and phrases which 
operate as substantives, that govern the genitive or possess* 
ive case. 

The following sentence is not precisely the same as (he. 
above, either in sense or construction, though, except the 
genitive case, the words are the same ; ** The chancellory, 
being attached to the king, secured his crown." In the fur- 
fider, the words, being attached^ form the nominative case to 
the verb, and are stated as the cause of the eflTect; in the- 
latter, they are not the nominative case, and make only a 
circumstance to chancellor, which is the proper nominative. 
It may not be improper to add another form of this sentence, 
by which the learner may better understand the peculiar na- 
ture and form of each of these modes of expression : ^< The 
chancellor being attached to the king, his crown was secur* 
ed." This constitute3 what is prop.erly called, the Case Ab- 
solute. 

Section 4*. Remarks on the Potential Mood. 

That the Potential Mood should be separated from the 
subjunctive, 13 evident, from the intricacy and confusion 
which are produced by their being blended together, and 
from the distinct nature of the two moods ; the former of 
which may be expressed without any condition, supposition, 
&c. as will appear from the following instances : " They 
mght hav^ done better j" *' We may always act uprightly ;" 
" Be was generous, and Tvould net take revenge j" " We 
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should resist the allurements of vice ;" " I could formerly 
indulge myself in things, of which I cannot now think but 
with "pain." 

> Some grammarians have supposed that the Potential Moody 
as distinguished above from the Subjunctive, coincides with 
the Indicative. But as the latter ** bimply indicates or de- 
clares a thing," it is manifest that the former, whith mo- 
difies the <^eclaration, and introduces an idea materially dis- 
tinct from it, must be considerably different. ** 1 can walk,'^ 
** I should walk," appear to be soessentially distinct from 
the simplicity ot, •* 1 Walk," ** I walked," as to warrant 
a correspondent distinction of moods. The Imperative and 
Infinitive Moods, which are allowed to retain their rank, 
do not appear to contain such strong marks of discriroina- 
tion from the Indicative, as are found in the Potential 
Mood. 

There are other writers on this subject, who excluded 
the Potential Mood from their division, because it is form- 
efll, hot hy varying the principal verb, but by means of the 
auxiliary verbs niay^ can^ mighty could, would, &c. : but 
if we recollect, that moods are used ** to signify various 
intentions of the minA, and various modifications and cir- 
cumstances of action,'' we shall perceive that those auxilia- 
Hes, far from interfering with this design, do, in the clearest 
manner, support and exemplify it. On the reason alleged 
by these writers, the greater part of the Indicative Mood 
must also be excluded ; as but a small part of it is conjuga- 
ted without auxiliaries. The Subjunctive too will fare no 
better; since it so nearly resembles the Indicative, and is 
formed by means of conjunctions, expressed or understood, 
which do not more effectually show the varied intentions of 
the mind, than the auxiliaries do which are*used to form the 
Potential Mood. 

Some writers have given our.moods a much greater extent 
than we have assigned to them. They assert that the. Eng- 
lish language may be said, without any great impropriety, to 
have as many moods as it has auxiliary verbs ; and they al- 
lege, in support of their opinion, that'the compound expres- 
sion which they help to form, point out those various dispo- 
sitions and actions, which, in other. languages, are expressed 
by mood^. This would 'be to multiply the moods without 
•dvaotage. It is, ^wever, cert^iui that the conjugation •r 
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year, or age, in which we mention it, the perfect nsust be 
employed : as, *' I Mve been there this morning ;" " I have 
travelled much this year 5" " We have escaped many dan- 
gers through life." In referring, however, to such a di- 
vision oi the day as is past before the time of our speak- 
ing, we use tlie imperfect : as, " They came home early 
tills morningj" " He was with them at three o'clock this 
al'ternoon." 

The perfect tense, and the imperfect tense, both denote 
a thing that is past; but the former denotes it in such a 
manner, that there is still actually remaining some part 
of tlie time to slide away, wherein we declare the thing 
has been done ;. whereas the imperfect denotes the thing 
or action past, in such a manner, that nothing remains of 
that time in which it was done. If we 3peak of the pre- 
sent century, we say, ** Philosophers have made great 
discoveries in the present century :" but if we speak of, 
the last century, we say, ** Philosophers made great dis- 
coveries in the last century/' '' He has been much afflict- 
ed this year j" " I have this week read the king's procla- 
mation ;" '* I have heard great news this morning :" in 
the?e instances, •' He has heenj^ ** I have read^^ and 
** Acarrf," denote things that are past ; but they occurred 
in this year, in this week, and to-day ; and still there re- 
mains a part of this year, week, and day, whereof I 
speak. 

In general, the perfect -tense may be applied wherever 
the action is connected with the present time, by the ac- 
tual existence, either of the author, or of the »work, 
though it may have been performed many centuries ago ; 
but if neither the author nor the work now remains,^ it 
cannot be used. We may say, ** Cicero has written ora- 
tions ;" but we cannot say, '* Cicero has written poems ;'^ 
because the orations are in being, but the poems are lost. 
Speaking of ptiests in genei'al, we may say, ** They- have 
in all ages claimed great powers ;" because the general 
order of the priesthood still exists : but if we speak of 
the Druids, as any particular order of priests, which does 
not now exist, we cannot use this tense. We cannot say, 
** The Druid priests Aare claimed great powers ;" but must 
say, *' The Druid priests claimed grcai\ powers;" because 
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Ihat order is now totally extinct. See Pickbourn on the 
English Verb. 

The Pluperfect Tense represents a thing, not on- 
ly as past, but also as prior to some other point of 
time specified in the sentence : as, ''I had finished 
my letter before he arrived," 

The First Future Tense represents the action as 
yet to come, either with or without respect to the 
precise time : as, " The sun will rise to'-morrow 5" 
" I shall see them again." 

Tlie Second Future intimates that the action will 
be fully accomplished, at or before the time of anoth- 
er future action or event : as, " I shall have dined 
at one a'clock ;" " The two houses will have fin* 
ishcd their business, when the king comes to pro* 
I'ouge them."t 

It is to be observed, that in the subjunctive mood, the 
event being spoken of under a condition or supposition, or 
in the form of a wish* and therefore as doubtful and contin- 
gent, the verb itself in the present, and the auxiliary both of 
the present ^nd past imperfect times, often carry with 
them somewhat of a future sense : as, *' If he come to-mor- 
row, 1 may, speak to him ;" " If he should, or would come 
to-morrow, 1 might, would, could,or should speak to him." 
Observe also, that the auxiliaries should and wouLdy in the im- 
perfect times, are used to express the present and future as 
well as the past : as, 'Mt is my desire, that he should, or 
would, come now, or to-morrow ;" as well as, ** It was my 
desire, that he should or would come yesterday." So that in 
this mood the precise time of the verb is very much deter- 
mined by the nature and drift of the sentence. 
. The present, past, and future tenses, may be used 
either definitely or indefinitely^ both with respect to time 
and option* When th^y denote customs or habits, and not 
' individual acts, they are applied indefinitely : as, *' Vir^ 
tue promotes happiness ;" '* The old Romans ^oucrwcrf by 
benefits more than by fear ;" " I shall hereafter employ 
my time more usefully." In these examples, the words, 

f See &n account Of the simple and compotmd tenses, at page 9K 
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promoUi^gofvemedt and shall emplay, are used iDdefinitely^ 
both in regard to action and time ; for tbey are not con- 
fined to individual actions, nor to. any precise points of 
present, past or future time* When they are applied to 
fignify particular actions, and to ascertain the precise 
points of time to which they are confined, they are used 
definitely ; as in the following instances. '' My brother 
til writing ;^^ ** He huttt the house last summer, but did not 
inhabit it till yesterday.*' ** He wiU write another lettes 
to-morrow." , 

The different tenses also represent an action as compleU 
etperfeety or as incomplete or imperfect. In the phrases, 
*' 1 am writing,*' " I .was writing," " I shall be writing," 
imperfect, unfinished actions are signified. Bui the ioN 
lowing examples, *' I wrote," '* I have written," ** I had 
written," '^ I shall have written," all denote complete per- 
fect miction. 

From the preceding representation of the different 
lenses^ it appears, that each of them has its distinct and 
peculiar province ; and that though some pf them maj^ 
sometimes be used promiscuously, or substituted one fof 
another, in cases where great accuracy is not requrvedj^ 
yet there is a real and essential difference in their mean* 
ing. — It is also evident, that the English language contains 
the six tenses which we have enumerated. Gramnoarians 
who limit the number to two, or at most to three, name- 
ly , the present, the imperfect, and the future, do not reflect 
tbitt the English verb is mostly composed of principal and 
auxiliary ; and that these several parts constitute one verb* 
Either the English language has no regular luture tense, 
or its future is composed of the auxiliary and the principal 
verb. If the latter be admitted, then the auxiliary and 
principal united, constitute a tense, in one instance ; and, 
Irom reason and analogy, may doubtless do so, in others, 
in which minuter divi^ons of time are necessary, or use* 
ful. What reason can feie assigned for not considering this 
case as other eases, in which a whole is regarded as com- 
posed of several parts, or of principal and adjuncts? 
There is nothing heterogeneous in the parts : and prece- 
dent, analogy, utility, and ^^en necessity, authorize tha 
uniof). 
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In support of this opinion, we have the authority of 

eminent grammarians ; in particular, that of Dr. Beattie. 

«* Some writers," says the doctor, " will not allow any 

thing to be a tense, but what, in one inflected word, ex- 

^ presses an affirmation with time ; for that those parts of 

the verb are not properly called tenses, which assume • 

that appearance, by*means of auxiliary words. 'At this 

' rate, we should have^ in English, two tenses only, the 

present and the past in the active verb, and in the passive 

no tenses at alh But this is a needless nicety ; and, if 

adopted, 'would introduce confusion into the grammatical 

art. If amaveram be a tense, why should not ainattts 

fueram ? If / heard be a tense, / did hear^ i have heard, 

and / shall hear, must be equally entitletl to that appella* 

tion." 

The proper form of a tense, in the Greek and Latin 
tongues, is certainly that which it has in the gr^raars of 
those languages. But in the Greek andjLatin jBrnmars, 
we uniformly find, that some of the tenses are roroied by 
variations of the principal verb ; and others, by the ad- 
dition of a helping verb. It is, therefore, indisputable, 
ithat the principal verb, or rather its participle, and ao^ 
auxiliary, constitute a regular tense in the Greek and 
Latin languages. This point being established, we may, 
doubtless, apply it to English verbs ; and extend the prio- 
ciple as far as convenience, and the idiom of our language 
require. 

If it should be said, that, on the same ground that a par- 
ticiple and auxiliary are allowed to fonn a tense, and the 
verb is to be conjugated accordingly, the English nouii 
and pronoun ought to be declined at large, with articles 
and prepositions ; we must object to the inference. Such 
a mode of declension is not adapted to our language. — 
This we think has been already praved.* It is also confes- 
sedly inapplicable to the learned languages. Where then 15 
the grammatical inconsistency, or the want of conformity 
to the principles of analogy, in making some tenses of the 
English verb to consist of principal and auxiliary ; and the 
cases of English nouns,. chieQy in their termination ? The 
argument from ai^alogy, instead of militating against us^ a]^-» 

* See page SfK '. 
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jpearS to confirm and establish our position. See pag6s70-^ 
72._94— 96.— 98— 102.— 183— 1S4. 

We shall close these remarks on the tea^s, with a few 
observations extracted from the EwcrcLOP^DiA Brita!?- 
NicA. Ttjey are worth the student's attention, as a part 
• of theni applies, not only to our views of the tenses, but 
to many other parts of the work. — " Harris (by way of 
hypothesis) has enumerated no fewer than twelve tenses. 
Of this enumeration we can by no means .approve : for, 
without entering into a minute examinatTon of it, nothing 
can be more obvious, than that his inceptive present, *' I 
am going to write," is a future tetise ; and his c&mpletive 
present, *' I have written/' a past tense. But, as was be- 
fore observed of the class ificatiou of words, we cannot 
help being of opinion, that, to take the tenses as they are 
fcommonly received, and endeavour to ascertain their na- 
ture aryjLtlieir differences, is a much more useful exer- 
cise, aJIfejl as%K>re proper for a Work of (bis kind, than 
to' raise, as might easily be raised, new theories on the 
*ubject.'^^*" ^ ' ' . " 

^» . • 

• Section 6. The Conjugation of the auxiliary "etrbs 

, I TO HAVE and to be* 

• The Conjugation of a verb^ is the regular com- 
bination and arrangeraeht of its several numbers, 

. persons, moods, and tenses. 

The Conjugation of an active verb is styled the 
ACTIVE VOICE ; and that of a passive verb, the pas- 
sive VOICE. 

The auxiliary and active verb to fiAVfi, is conju.- 
j^ated in the following manner. 

f The following criticism affords an additional support to the author^? 
sTBtem of the tenses, &c. 

' " Under the head of EtynraVegy^tbe author of tkis gnutomar judkioiisly 
idheres to the natural simplicity of the English language, witKout embar- 
rassing the learner with aistinctions peculiar to the Latin tongue. The 
difficult subject of the Tenses* is clearly explained ; and with less encunr- 
)»iance of technical phraseology) thft^ iu most other grammars. 

Am^iwl JRepieufi 
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TO HAVE: 




Indicative Mood.. 




Present Tense. 


Angular. Plural. 
I., Fen. I have. 1. We have. 
2. Pers. Thou bast. 2. Ye or you harew . 




Imperfect Tense.* 


Singular. 

1. I had. 

2. Thou hadst. 

3. He,&c.had. 


Plural. 

1. We had. 

2. Ye or you had^ 

3. They had. 




Perfect Tense* 


Singular. 
1. I hav« bad. 
g. Tbou hast bad. 
^. He has bad. i 


Rural. ^ * 

1. We have had. 

2. Ye or you have bad* 
i 3. They have had. 


Singular. 

1. 1 had had. 

2. Thou hadst had, 

3. Ih had had. 


Phiperfeci Tense* 
Plural. 

1. We bad had. 

2. Ye or you had had. 

3. They bad bad. 




First Future Tense. 


Singnlar. Plural. 
1. 1 shall or will have. 1. We shall or will have. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have. 2.Ye or jou shall or will have.: 

3. He shall or will have. 3. Tfaey shall or will have. 



* Tlie terms which we have adopted, (o designate the three past tenses^ 
may not be exactly significant c^ their nature and distinctionJT But as 
they are used bygmmmarlans in general,and have an established author- 
ity ; and, especially, as the meaning attached to each of thern^ and their 
different significations, have been carefully explained ; we presume that 
* no soHd objection can be made to the use of tenns so eeneraUy approved, 
fnd so explicitly defined. See pages 78 and 80. We are supported in 
these sentimenti, by the authority of Dr. Johnson. See the first note in 
•his " Gfammilr of the English I'ongue,^ prefixed to his dictionary, if, 
however, any teachars should think it warrantable to change the estab- 
lished names, they cannot j 
t»5rms first 
G^ammax. 



J names, they cannot perhaps find any more appropriate, than the 
I first preieriU stcma frekont^ ,9bA tf^df-fnkrit.^Set tbj^Octa^o 
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Second Future Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have had. 1. We shall have had. 

2. Thou wilt have had. 2. Ye or you will have had-. 

3. He will have had. 3. They will have had. 

Imperative Mood. 

SinguUir. Plural. 

1. Let me have. 1. Let us have. 

2. Have, or have thou, or 2. Have, or have ye, or do ye 

do thou have. or you have. 

3. Let him have. 3. Let them have.* 

The imperative mood is not strictly entitled to three per- 
sons. The command is always addressed to the second per- 
son, not to the first or third. Fur when we say, *' Let 
me ha^," *'Xet him, or let them have," the messing 
and constructi^ are, do thou^ or do ye^ let me^ him, or 
them have. In philosophical strictness, both number aikL 
person might be entirely excluded from every verb. 
They are, in fact, the properties of eubstantives, not a 
part of the essence of a verb. Even the name of the 
imperative mood, does not always correspond to its nature : 
for it sometimes petitions as well as commands. But, with 
respect to all these points, the practice of our gramma- 
rians is so uniformly fixed, and so analogous to the lan- 
guages, ancient and modern, which our youth have to 
study, that it would be an unwarrantable degree of inno- 
vation, to deviate from the established terms and arrange- 
ments. See the advertisement at the end of the Introduc- 
tion, page 7 ; and the quotation from the Encyclopaedia 
.Britannica, page 78. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense, 

Singular. Plural. ^* 

1. I may or can have. 1. We may or can have- 

2. Thou roayst or canst have. 2. Ye or you may or can hav^V 

3. He may or can have. 3. They may or can have. 

* If such sentences shofuld be rigorously examined, the ImperatiTetviii 
al^pear to consist merely in the word Ut. i^ee Fvrsingt p^ 203: 
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Singular. 
$. I might, couli], would, or 

should have. 
% Thou mightst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst have. 
3. He might, could, would, 

or should have. 



Jmperfeet Teme. 

Plural. 
!• We might, could, would^ 

or should have. 
2. Ye or you might could, 

would, or should have. 
5. Thej might, could, would, 

or should have. 



Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural 

.1. I may or can have had. 1. We maj or can have ha3. 

2. Thou maj^st or canst have S. Ye or you may or can 

bad* have had. 

•d. He may or can have bad* 3. They may or can have bad^* 

Pluperfect Tense. 



Singular. 
. I might, could, would, or 

should have had. 
, Thou mightst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst have 

had. 
. He might, could, would, 

or should have bad. 



Plural. 
, We might, could, would^ 

or should have had. 

Y^ or you mighty could* 

would* or should have 

had. 
. They might, cou]d,would> 

or should have bad*^ 



Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I have. 1. If we have. 

9. If thou have.t 2. If ye or you ha^TE. 

3. If be have.t 3. If they have. 

The remaining tenses oi the subjunctive mood, are, in 
every respect, similar to the correspondent tenses of the 

* Shall and will, when the^p* denote inclination, resolution, promise, may 
be considered, as well as their relations should ^ad toouldf as belonging to 
tiie potential meod. But as they generally signify futurity, they have been 
appropriated, as helping verbs, to the formation, of the future tenses of the 
inoicative and subjunctive moods. 

t Grammarians, ia general, conjugate the pesent of the auxiliary, in 
.thitt flMuiner. But we psesuroe that this is the form of the verb, oofAaidficed 
9s a princi]9dlf not as ap auxUiary verb. See page 182, Note ^. 
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indicative mood ;t with the addition to the verb, of a con- 
junction, expressed or implied, denoting a condilioaj mo- 
tive, wish, supposition, &c. It will be proper to direct 
the learner to repeat all the tenses of this mood, with a con- 
junction prefixed to each of them. See, on this subject; the 
observations at page 96 ; and the notes on the nineteenth 
rule of syntax. 

Infinitive Mood, 
rRESENT. To have. perfect. To have had; 

FarU'ciples, 
PRESENT OR ACTIVE. Having. 

PERFECT. Had. 

^ COMPOUND PERFECT. Havitig had. 

As the subjunctive mood, in English, has no variation, 
in the form of the verb, from the indicative, (except in the 
present tense, and the second future tense, of verbs gene- 
railjr, and the present and imperfect tenses of the verb 
io be,) it would be superfluous to conjugate it in this work, 
through every tense. . But all the other moods and tenses 
of the verbs, both in the active and passive voices, are 
conjugated at larger that the learners may have no doubts 
or misapprehensions respecting their particular forms. 
They to whom the subject of grammar 'is entirely new, 
and young persons especially^ are much more readily and 
effectually instructed, by seeing the parts of a subject so 
essential as the verb, unfolded and spread before them, 
in all their varieties, than by being generally and curso- 
rily informed of the manner in which they may be exhibi- 
ted. The time employed by the scholars, in consequence 
of this display of the verbs, is of small moment, compar- 
ed with the advantages which they will probably derive from 
the plan. 

It may not, however, be generally proper for young 
persons beginning the study of grammar, to commit to 
memory all the tenses of the verbs. If the simple tenses, 
namely, the present and the imperfect^ together with the 

f Except that tbe second and third persons, singular and plural, of the 
second future tense, require the auxiliary shalt, sfiall, instead of wilt j toiU. 
Thus, " He tmlt have completed the work by midsummer," is the indica- 
tive form ; but the subjunctive ts, ** If he ahall have completed ^e work 
. byjpaidsuntfgeR" " 
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first fuiwre ieme% should, in the first instance, be commit- 
ted to m«niory, and' the rest carefully perused and ex- 
plained, the business will not be tedious to the scholars, 
and their progress will be rendered more obvious and 
pleasing. The general .view of the subject, thus acquir- 
ed and impressed, may afterwards be extended with ease 
and advantage. 

It appears to be proper, for the information of the 
learners, to make a few observations in this place, on 
some of the tenses, &c. The first is, that, in the poten- 
tial mood, some grammiarians confound the present with 
the imperfect tense ; and the perfect with the pluperfect. 
But that they are really distinct, and have an appropriate 
reference to time, correspondent to the definitions of 
those tenses, will appeaf from a few examples : ** 1 wish- 
ed him to stay, but be would not ;" *^ 1 covld not accom- 
plish the business in time ;'' ^* it was my direction that 
he should submit ;" ** He was ill, but I thought be might 
live :" *' I may have misunderstood him ;" " He cannot have 
deceived me :" " He might have finished the work sooner, 
but he could not have done it better." — It must, however, 
be admitted, that, on some occasions, the auxiliaries might, 
could, would, and should, refer also to present and to future 
time. See page 76. 

The next remark is, that the auxiliary will, in the first 
person singujar and plural of the second future tense ; 
and the auxiliary shall^ in the second and third persons of 
that tense, in the indicative mood, appear to be incor- 
rectly applied. The impropriety of such associations 
may be inferred from a few examples : '' I will have had 
previous notice, whenever the event happens ;" '* Thou 
shalt have served thy apprenticeship before the end of 
the year ;" *' He shall have completed his business when 
the messenger arrives." ** 1 shall have had ; thou wilt 
have served ; he will have completed," &c. would have 
been correct and applicable. The peculiar import of these 
auxiliaries, as explained in page 90, under section 7, seems 
to account for their impropriety in the applications just men^ 
tioned. 

Some writers on Grammar object to the propriety of ad- 
mitting the second future', in both the indicative and sub* 
jqfnctive moods ; but that this tense is applicable to both 
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tnoodfl, will be manifest from Ifae following eiampMb 
** Jubo wiU have earned bis wages tbe next new-year^ 
^aj/' 18 a simple declaration, and therefore in tbe indi« 
cative mood : ** if be sbaJI bare finished bis work whea 
the bell rings, be will be entitled to tbe reward,^ is condi- 
tional and contingent, and is therefore im tbe subjunctive 

IDOOdi 

We shall conclude these detached observations, with 
one remark which maj be useful to the joung scholar, 
namely, that as the indicative mood is converted into the 
subjunctive, bj the expression of a condition, motive, wish, 
supposition, &€. being superadded to it ; so the potential 
mood may, in like manner, be turned into the subjunctive ; 
as will be seen in the following examples : *' If I could de- 
ceive him, I should abhor it ; *^ Though he should increase 
in wealth, he would not be charitable ;'* ** Even in prosperi- 
ty be would gain no esteem, unless he should conduct himself 
Ibetter.'* 

The auxiliary and neuter verb To be^ is conjuga- 
ted as follows : 

TO BE. 







Indicative Mood* 






jPresetU Tense. 




Singular. 


Plural 


i. 


I am. 


1. We are. 


2. 


Thou art- 


2. Ye or you are. 


IS. 


He, she, or it is. 3. They are. 


. 




Jnyperfeet Tense. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


1. 


1 was. 


1. We were. 


2. 


Thou wast. 


2. Ye or you were. 


3. 


He was. 


3. They were. 



Perfect Teme. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I have been. 1. We have been. 

2, Thou hast been. 2. Ye or you havebeeD. 
S. He hath or has 1)ecn, 3. They have been* 
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Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 bad been. 1. We had been. 

£. Thou badsl been. 2. Ye or yon had been* 

'3. He had been. . 3. They had been. 

First Future Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shaH or will be. 1, We shall or will be. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be. .2. Ye or you shall or will bc» 

3. He shall of will be. 3. They shall or will be. 

Second Future Tense* 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have been. ' 1. We .<shall have been. 

2. Thou writ have been. 2. Ye or you will have been. 

3. He will have been. 3. They will have beem 

Imperative Mood. 

Sitigular. Plural. 

1. Let me be. 1. Let us be. 

2. Be thou oir do thou be. 2. Be ye or you, or do ye he* 

3. Let him be. 3. Let them be. 



Potential MookI. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural 

1. I may or can be. I. We may o^ can be. 

2. Thou mayst or canst be. 2. Ye or you may or can be. 

3. He may or can be. 3. They may or can be. 

imperfect Tensci 
. Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, tould, would^ 
. should be. or should be": 

2. Thou mightsti couldstj 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst or shouldst be. would, or should be. 

d. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would^ 
or should be. or sboulU be. 

H 
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Perftct Tenw. 

Singukr. Plural. 

1. I may or can have been. 1 . We may or can have been* 

fi. Thou majrst or can^t have 2. Ye or you may or cao 

been. have been. 

3. He may or can have 3. Tfiey may or can have 

been. been. 

Pluperfect Tense, 

SingMlldr. Plural. . 

1. I might, coald, would, or i: We might, could, would, 
should have been. or should have been. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 3. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have 
been. been. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, wouk(; 
or should have been. or should have been* 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Tense. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. If 1 be. 1. It we be. 

2. If thou be. 2. If ye or you be. 

3. If he be. 3. If they be. 

4 

-Imperfect Tense. 
Sineular. Plural. 

1. It I were. , 1. If we were. 

2. If thou wert. 2, If ye or you were* 

3. If be were. d. If they were. 

The remaining tenses of tl;iis mood are, in genera), similar 
to the correspondent tenses of the Indicative mood. See pa-^ 
|es 82, 94, 95, and the n^tes uader the nineteenth rule of 
Syntax. 

Infinitive Mood» 

Present Tense. To be. Perfect. To have been. 

Participles. 
Present BeiDg. Perfect,. Been, 

Compound Perficti Having been. 



Section 7. Ti« Atixiliary Verbs conjugated in their nm^ 
pie Jbrm ; with ob»Brvaiions on ikeir peculiar nature and 
force. 

The learner will perceive that the preceding auxiliary 
verbs, to have and -^o ftc, could not be conjugated through 
aR^he moods and tenses, without the help of other auxiliary 
verbs ; namely, may, can, wilh sliall, and their variations. 
That auxiliary verbs, in their simple state, and unassisted 
hy others, are of a very limited extent ; and that they are 
chiefly useful in the aid which they afford in conjugating 
the principal verb^; will clearly appear to the scholar, by 
a distinct conjugation of each of them, uncombined with any 
other. The}' are •exhibited for his inspection j not to be 
committed to memory. 

TO HAVE. 

'Present Tense. 
Sing. 1. I have. 2. Thou hast. 3. He hath or hal: 

Ptur, 1. We have. 2. Ye or you have. 3. They have* 

Imperfect Tense, 
Sing. I. I had. 2. Thou hadst. 3. He had. 

Plur. 1. We had. 2. Ye or you had. 3. They had- 

Perfect. 1 have had, &c. Pluperfect. 1 had had, &C. 
Participles. 
Present, Having. Perfect. Had. 

TO BE, 
Present Tense* 
Sing, 1. lam, 2. Thou art. 3. He is. 

Plur. I. We are. 2. Ye or you are. 3, They are. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Sing, 1. Twas. 2. Thou wast. 3. He was. 
Plur. I. We w«re. 2. Ye or you were. 3. They were* 

Participles. 
Present, Being. Perfect. Been- 



SHALL. 

Present Teme. 

Sins. 1. I sball.* 2. Thou shah. 3. He shalK 

Plur. 1. We shall. 2. Ye or ym shall. 3. They shall. 



# 



Imperfect Tense* 
Sing. 1. Uhould. 2. Thou shouldst. 3. He should. , 
Plur. 1. We should. 2. Ye oryou should. S. They should • 

WILL. 

Present Tense. , 
Sing. 1. Twill. 2. Thou wilt. 3, He will. 

Plur. h We will. 2. Ye or you will. 3. They will. • 

Imperfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. I would. 2, Thou wouldst. 3. He would. ^ 
Plur. 1. We would. 2. Ye or you would. 3. They would. 

MAY. 

Present Tense, 
mng. 1. I may. . 2 Thou may st. iS. He may. 
Plur. 1. We may. 2. Ye or you may. 3. They may. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Sw^. 1. I mijrbt. 2. Thou mightst. 3. He mi^ht. 
Piur. 1. We might. 2. Ye or you might. 3. They might. 

Present Tense. 

Sing, 1. lean. 2. Thou canst. 3. He can. 

Plur. 1. We can. 2. Ye or you can. 3. They can. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. I'could. 2. Thou.couldst. 3.= He could. 
.P/«r. 1. We could. 2. Ye or you could. 3. They could. 

* Shall is here properly used in the present tencc, having the same anatlD 
•«gy to «Aauid that can has to e9u2c2, may to might, and 101^ to uwvid 
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TO DO. ' 

Present Tense, 

Sing, 1. I do. 2. Thou dost. 3. He doth or does. 

Flur. 1. We do. 2. Ye or you do. 3. They do. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. 1 did. 2. Thou di^st. 3. He did. 

Plur. 1. We did. 2. Ye or you did. 3. They did. 

Participles. 
Present. Doing. Perfect. Done. 

The verbs have^ be, will, and do, when they are uncon* 
• nected with a principal verb, expressed or understood, 
are not auxiliaries, but principal verbs : as, ^* We have 
eneugh ;" " I am grateful ;" " He wUU it to be so ;" 
♦* They do asrtbey please." In this view, they also have 
tbeir auxiliaries : as, ** 1 shall have enough j" " I will be 
grateful," &c. 

The peculiar force of tbe several auxiliaries will appear 
from the following account of them. 

Do and did mark tlie action itself^ or the time of it, with 
greater energy and positiveness : as, '* J do speak truth ;'* 
*' I did respect him ;" " Here am I, for thou didst call me.'* 
They are of great use in negative sentences: as, " I cfo not 
fear ;" ** I did not write.'' They are almost universally em- 
ployed in asking questions : as, " Does he learn ?" *' Did 
he not write ?" They sometimes also supply the place of 
another verb, and make the repetition of it, In the same, or a 
subsequent sentence, unnecessary : as,-'* You attend not to 
your studies as he does;''^ (i. e. ashe attends, &c.) <* I shall 
come if I can ; but if I do not, please to excuse me ;" (i. e. 
if I come not.) 

Lei not only expresses permission, but entreating, exhor- 
ting, commanding : as, *' Let us know the truth ;" '' Let me 
die the death of the righteous;" " Let not thj heart be too 
much elated with success ;" '^ Let thy inclination submit to 
thy duty.?' 

May and might express the possibility or liberty of doing 
a thing ; can and could, the power : as, " It may rain ;" *'•! 
flaay write or read ;" " He might have improved more 
U2 
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than he has ;'* ^* He can wcite much better than he could last 
year." 

Must is sometimes called in for a helper, and 'denotes ne- 
cessity : as, *^ We roust speak the truth, whenever we da 
fipeak, and we' must not prevaricate." 

WiUf in the fir^t person singular and plural, intimates res- 
olution and promising ; in the second and third person, only 
foretels : as, '* I will reward the good, and will punish the 
wicked ;" '* We will remember benefits, and be grateful ;" 
" Thou wilt, or he will, repent of that folly ;" " You or they 
will have a pleasant walk." 

Shall, on the contrary, in the first person, simply fore- 
tels ; in the second and third persons, promises, commands, 
or threatens: as, ** I shall go abroad;" •* We shall dine 
at home;" "Thou shalt, or you shsill, inherit the land;'*- 
" Ye shall do justice, and love mercy ;" " They shall ac- 
count for their misconduct." The following passage is not 
translated according to (he distinct and prop^ meanings of 
ttie words 5/uz^/ and will: *^ Surely goodness and mc»rcy shall 
follow me all the days of my life ; and I will dwell in the 
bouse of the Lord for-ever ;" it ought to be, " Will follow 
me," and," I shall dwell." — The foreigner who, as it is said, 
fell Into the Thames, and cried out ; "1 will be drowned, no 
body shall help me $"• made a sad misapplication of these 
auxiliaries. 

These observations respecting the import of the verbs ttill 
^nd shall, must be understood of explicative sentences ; for 
when the sentence ^s interrogative, just the' reverse, for the 
most part, takes place : thus, ** I shall go ; you will gp ;" 
express event only : but, " will you go ?" imports intention ; 
and, <* shall I go ?" refers to the will of another. But, " He 
shall go," and -^ shall he go ?" both imply will ; expressing 
or referring to a command. 

When the verb is put in the subjunctive mood, the 
meaning of these auxiliaries likewise undergoes some 
alteration ; as the learners will readily perceive by a few 
examples: <» He »W/ proceed," •* If be *Afl// proceed ;" 
^* You shall consent," '* If you shall consent.**' These 
auxiliaries are sometimes interchanged, in the indicative 
and subjunctive moods, to convey the same meaning of 
fhe auxiliary : as, " He will not return/* *< If he shaU 
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oot return ;'' ^^He shall not return," *' If be will not re< 
^urn." 

Wordd, primarily denotes inclination of will ; and should^ 
obligation : but they both vary their import^ and are often 
used to express simple event. 

Section 8. Tlie Conjugation of Regtdar Verbs, 

ACTIVE. 

Verbs Active are called Regular, when they form 
their imperfect tense of the indicative mood, and 
their perfect participle, by adding to the verb eof, or 
d only when the verb ends in e : as, 

9kesent. Imperfect. Perf. Parttcip. 

I favour. I favoured. Favoured. 

I love. I loved. Loved. 

A Regular Active Verb is conjugated in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

TO LOVE. 
Indicative Mood, 

Present Tense, 
Singularr Plural. 

1. llove.* 1. We love. 

2. Thou lovest. 2. Ye or you love^ 

3. He, she, or it, loveth, > 3 ^hey love. 



Imperfect Tense, 



Singular. Plural. 

1. I loved. 1. We loved. 

2. Thou lovedst. 2, Ye or you loved. 

3. He loved. 3. They loved. 

Perfect Tense, 
Singular. , . Plural. 

1. I have love^ 1 . We have loved. 

3. Thou hast, loved. 2. Ye or you have loved. 

3. He hath or has loved. 3. They have loved. 

* In the present and imperfect tenses, we use a different form of the verb^ 
nhen we mean to express energy and nositiveness : as, ♦* I tte love ; thon 
^ost love ; he doei love ; I did love ; thou didd love ; he did love." 
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Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1..1 had loved. 1. We bad loved. 

2, Thou hadst loved. 2. Ye or jou had lovedL 

3. He had loved. 3. They had loved. 

First Future Tense. 
Singular. Plur^. 

1. I shall or will love. * 1. We shall or will love. 

2. Thou s-halt or wilt love. 2. Ye or you shall orwilllover 

3. He shall or will love. 3. They shall or will love. 

Second Future Tense, % 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 shall have loved. .1. We shall have loved. 

2. Thou wilt have loved. 2, Ye or you will have loved. 

3. He will have loved. 3. They will have loved. 

Those tenses are called simple tenses, which are formed 
of the principal, without an auxiliary verb: as, "I love, 
I loved." The compound tenses are such as cannot be 
formed without an auxiliary verb : as, " 1 have loved ; I 
had loved ; I shall or will love ; I Tnay love ; I may be 
loved ; 1 may have been loved ;'' Lc. These compounds are, 
however, to be considered as only different forms of the saoie 
verb. 

Imperative Mood. 





Singular. 








Plural. 








1. 


Let me love. 






1. 


Let us love. 








2. 


Love, or love thou, 
thou love. 


or 


do 


2. 


Love, or love 
or do ye love. 


ye 


or 


yoih 


3. 


Let him love. 






3. 


Let them love. 









Potential Mood. 

Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may or can love. 1. We may or can love. 

2. Thou mayst or canst love. 2. Ye or you may or can lov(». 

3. He may or can love. 3. They may or ca» i«ve. 
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iMperfect Tense, 



Singular. 

1, 1 might, could, would, or 
should love. 

2, Iboq migbtsi) couldst, 
would^t, or shouidst love. 

3, tie might, could, would, 
or should love. 



plural. 

1. We mighf, could, would, 
or should love. 

2. Ye or you might, could, 
would, or should love. 

3. They mightxould, would, 
or should love. 



Perfect Tense. 
Singular. * Plural. 

1. 1 may Or can have loved, 1. We mayor can have loved. 

2. Thou raayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can have 
loved. loved. 

3. He may or can have lov- 3. They may or can have 
ed. • loved. 

Pluperfect Tense, 



Singular. 
. I might, could, would, or 

should have loved. 
► Thou mightst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouidst have 

loved. 
. He mi^ht, could, would, 

or should have loved. 



Plural. 

. We might, could, would, 
or should have loved. 

. Ye or you might, could^ 
would, or should have lov- 
ed. 

. They might, could,woulcl, 
or should have loved. 



Subjunctive Mood* • 

Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I love. • 1. If we love. 

2. If thou love. 2. If ye or you love. 

3. If be love. 3. If they love. 

The remaining tenses of this'raood, are, in general, similar 
to the correspondent tenses of the indicative mood. See pa^e 
82, and page 95. 

It may be of use to the scholar, to remark, in this place« 
that though only the conjunction if is aflSxed to the verb, 
any other conjunction proper for the subjunctive mood, 
may, with equal propriety, be occasionally annexed. The 
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instance given is sufficient to explain the suTiject : fioore Woul^ 
be tedious, and tend to embarrass tbe learner. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Present To love. Perfect, To have loved. 

Participles. 
Present. Loving. Perfect. Loved. 
Compound Perfect. Having loved. 

The active verb may be conjugated differently, by add- 
ing its present or active participle to the' auxiliary verb to 
hey throu;;b all its moods and tenses ; as, instead of ^' I teach, 
thou teachest, he teaches," &c. ; we may say, " I am teach* 
in^, tbou art teaching, he is teao^Hn^," &:c. : and instead of 
«' f taught," &c. " I was teaching,'' &c. and so on, through 
all the variations of the auxiliary. This mode of Conjuga- 
tion has, on particular occasions, a peculiar propriety ; and 
contributes to the harmony and precision of the language. 
These forms of expression are adapted to particular acts, not 
to general habits, or affections of the mind. They are very 
frequently applied to neuter verbs ; as, *< I nm musing ; he 
is sleeping."* 

Some grammarians apply, what is called the conjunctive 
termination^ to the persons of the principal verb, and to its 
auxiliaries, through all the tenses of the subjunctive mood. 
But this is certainly contrary to the practice of good wri- 
ters. Johnson applies this termination to the. present and 
perfect tenses only. Lowth restricts it entirt^ly to the pre- 
sent tense ; and Priestley confines it to the present and im- 
perfect tenses. This difference of opinion amongst gramma^ 
rians of such eminence, may have contributed to that diver- 
sity of practice, so obsarvable in 'the use of the subjunctive 
mood. , Uniformity in this point is highly desirable. It would 
materially assist both teachers and learners ; and would con- 
stitute a considerable improvement in ^mxx language. On 
this subject, we adopt the opinion of Dr. Lowth 5 and con- 
ceive we are fully warranted by his authority, and that of 

♦ As the participle, in this mode of coDJugation, performs the office of a 
verb, through all the moods and tenses ; and as it implies tbe ideaof time^ 
and governs the objective case of nouns and pronouns, in tbe same man* . 
ner as verbs do ; is It not manifest, that it is a species or form of the verby 
^nd that it cannpt be properly considered as a distinct part of speech f 
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Hie most correct and elegant writers, in limiting the conjunc- 
tive termination of the principal verb, to the second and third 
persons singulafr of the present tense* 

Grammarians have not only differed in opinion, respect* 
ingtfae extent and variations of the subjunctive mood; but 
a few of them have even doubted the existence of such a 
mood in the English language. These writers assert, thai 
the verb has no variation from the indicative ; and that a 
conjunction added to thciVerb, gives it no title to become 
a distinct mood ; or, at most, no better than it would have* 
if any other participle were joined to it. To these observa- 
tions it may be replied ; 1st. It is evident, on inspection^ 
Ibat, in the subjunctive mood, the present tense of the 
principal verbs, Ihe present and imperfect tenses of the 
Terb to he^ and the second atid third persorts, in both num- 
bers, of the second future tenses of all verlw ;* require a 
variation from the forms which those tenses have in the 
indicative mood. So nmch diiierence in the form of the 
Terb, would warrant a correspondent distinction of mood, 
though*tbe remaining parts of the subjunctive were, in all 
respects, similar to those of the indicative. In other lan- 
guages, a principle of this nature has been admitted, both 
in the conjunction of verbs, and- the declension of nouns. 
2d. There appears to be as much propriety, in giving a 
conjunction the power of assisting to form the subjunctive 
mood, as there is in allowing the participle to to have an ef- 
fect jn the formation of the infinitive mood.t Sd. A con- 
junction added to the verb, shows the manner of being, 
doing, or suffering, which other participles cannot show : 
they do pot coalesce with the verb, and modify it, as con- 
junctions dg. 4th. It may be said, ** If contingency consti- 
tutes the subjunctive mood, then it is the sense of a phrase, 
and not a conjunction, that determines this mood." But a 
Jittle reflection will show, that the contingent sense lies in 
the meaning and force.of the conjunction, expressed or un- 
derstood. 

This subject may be farther illustrated, by the following 
observations. — Moods have a foundation in nature. They 

* We think it has been proved, that the auxilia^v is a constituent part 
of the verb to which it relates : that the principal and its auxiliary form 
but one verb. 

f Conjunctions:liave an influence on the mood of the following verb. 

Dr. Beatlie.- 

Conjunctions have sorhetimes a government of moods. Dr. Lotot/i . 
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show what is certain ; what is possible^ what is condition-' 
al ; what is commanded. They express also other concrp-* 
tions and volitions ; all signitj^ing the manner of being, do* 
ing, or suffering. But as it would tend to oSscure, rather 
than elucidate the subject, if the moods were particularly en- 
umerated, grammarians have \ery properly given them such 
combinations and arrangements, as Serve to explain the nature 
of this part of language, and to render the knowledge of it 
easily attainable. • 

The grammars of some languages contain a greater num* 
ber of the moods, than others, and exhibit them iii different 
forms. The Greek and Roman tont^ues denote them, by par- 
ticular variations iu the verb itself. This form, however, 
was the etifect of ingenuity and improvement : it is not essen- 
tial to the nature of the subject. The moods may be as ef- 
fectually designated by a plurality of words, dsi^ a change 
in the appearance of a sini^le word ; ^ because the same ideas 
are denoted, and the same ends accomplished, by eitlier inan" 
ner of expression. 

On this ground, the moods of the English verb, as well as 
the ttnses, are, with great propriety, formed partly by the 
principal verb itself, and partly by the assistance 4vhich that 
verb derives from other words* For further observations, re- 
lative to the views and sentiments here advanced, see paged 
71— 7£. 76—78. 100—102. 183—184. 

PASSIVE. 

Verbs Passive are call(*d regular, when they form 
^ir perfect participle by tlie addition of rf or ed, to the 
verb : as, from the verb '* To love," is formed the pas- 
sive, "1 am loved, 1 wasloved,! sbaU be loved," &c. 

A passive verb is conjugated by adding the per- 
fect participle to the auxihai^ to be, through all its 
changes of number, person, mood, and tense, in the 
following manner- 

TO BE LOVED. 

Indicative Mood.; 
Present Tense, 
Sirtgulaif. Plural. 

1. I am lovecf. 1. We are loved." 

2. Thou art loved. 2. Ye or you are love(fi 

3. He is loved. 3, They are loved* 
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singular. 

1. I was loved. 

2. Thou wast loved. 

3. He was loved. 


Imperfect Teme. 
Plural. 

1. We were loved. 

2. Ye or you were loved. 

3. Thej were loved. 



#^ 



Perfect Tefise. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. I have been loved. 1. We have been loved. 

2. Tbou bast been loved. 2. Ye or you have been loved. 

3. He hath or has been loved. 3. Tbey have been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 had beop loved. 1. We had been loved. 

2. Thou hadst been loved. 2. Ye or you had been loved* 

3. He had been loved. 3. They bad been loved. 

First Future Tense. 

Singular. PluraK 

J. I. shall or will be loved. K We shall or will be loved* 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be lov- 2. Ye or you shall or will be 
ed. loved. 

3. He shall ot will be loved. 3. They shall or will beloved* 

Second Future Temh 
Singular. Plurd. 

1. I shall have been loved^ 1. We shall bai^s beeti lovedi 

2. Tliou wilt have been lov- 2. Te oryoti will have been 
ed. loved. 

a. He will have been loved* 3. They ^111 bate been loved. 

Iipperative Mood^ 

Singuliir. Plural. 

1 . Let me be loved. 1 . Let us be bved. 

2. Be tbou loved, or do tbou 2. Be ye or you loved, or dd 
be loved. ye be loved. 

$i Let him be iored^ 3. Let them be Idf edi 

I • 
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Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I may or can be loved. 1. We raaj or can be loved. 

2. Tbou mayst or canst be 2. Ye or you may or .can be 
loved. loved. 

3. He may or can be loved. 3. They may or can be loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, woiild, or 1. We might, could, would, 
should be loved. or should be loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2^ Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shoukist be vrould, or should be lov- 
loved. ed. 

3. He might, could, would, 3^ They might, (:ould,wouId, 
or should be loved. or should be loved. 

Perfect Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I may or can have been 1. We may or can have been 
loved. loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 2, Ye or you may or c2ln 
been loved. have been loved. 

3. He may or can have been 3. They may or can have 
loved. been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 
should have been loved. or should have been loved. 

2. Thou mighlst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have 
been loved. been loved. 

3. He might, could,would, or 3. They might, could,would,^ 
shcwild have been loved. or shouJd have been loved. 





Subjunctive Mood. 




Present Tense. 




Singular. , Plural. 


1. 


If I be loved. 1. If we be loved- 


3. 


If thdii be loved* .2. If ye or you beloved. 


3. 


If be be loved. 3. If they be loved. 
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Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. If I were loved. * 1. If we were loved. 

St. If thou wert loved. 2. If ye or you were loved. 

3. if he were loved. S. If they were loved. 

The remaining tenses of this mood are, in general, simi- 
lar to the correspondent tenses of the indicative mood. See 
pages 8S, 95^ and 4b notes under the nineteenth rule of 
Syntax. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present Tense. Jfyrfect. 

To be k)ved. To have been loved. 

Participles. 

Present. ' Being loved. 

Perfect or Passive. Loved. 

Compound Perfect. Having been loved. 

When an auxiliary is joined to Ibe participle of the princi- 
pal verb, the auxiliary goes through all the variations oi per- 
son and number, and the participle itself continues invaria- 
bly the same. When ^ere are two or more auxiliaries join- 
ed to the participlejflh^rst of them only is varied according 
to person and number. Theauxiliary must admits of no va- 
' tiation. 

The neuter varb is conjugated like the active ; but as it 
partakes some^\hat of the nature of the passive, it admits, 
iu many instances, of the passive form, retaining still the 
neuter signification : as, *^ I am arrived ;" " I was gone ;" 
«* I am grown." The auxiliary verb, am^waSf in this case, 
precisely define*? the time of the action or event, but does 
not change the nature of it ; the passive form still express- 
ing, not properly a passion, but only a state or condition of 
being. 

Section 9. . Observaiions on Passive Verbs, 

Some writers on grammar assert, that there are no Pas- 
sive Verbs in the English language, because we have no 
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• 

terbs of this kind with a peculiar termination, all of them 
being formed by the iTIfferent tenses of the auxiliary to be, 
joined to the passive participle of the x^rb. This is, how- 
ever, to mistake the true nature of the English verb ; and 
to regulate it, not on the principles of our own tongue, 
but on those of foreign languages. The conjugation, or 
the variation, of the EngRsh verb, to answer all the purposes 
of verbs, is accoipplished by the means of auxiliaries ; and 
if it be alleged that we have no passu^ verbs, because we 
cannot exhibit them without having recoWse to helping verbs, 
it may with equal truth be sa]d, that vre have no perfect^ 
pluperfect^ or future iense^ in the indicative or subjunctive 
mood , since these, as well as some other parts of the verli 
active, are formed by auxiliaries. 

. Even the Greelf and Latin passive verbs require an ayx- 
iliary to conjugate some of their lcns«s ; namely, the former, 
in the preterit of the optative and subjunctive moods ; and 
the latter, in the perfect and pluperfect of the indicative, 
the perfect, pluperfect, and future, of the subjunctive 
mood, and the perfect of the infinitive. The (kponeut 
verbs, in Latin, require also an auxiliary to conjugate se- 
veral of their tenses. This statement abundantly proves 
that the conjugation of a verb in the learned languages 
does not consist solely in varying the form of the original 
verb. It proves that these languages, like qur own lan- 
guage, sometimes conjugate with m auxiliary, and some- 4 
times without it. There is, indeed, a difference. What 
the learned languages require to be done, in some instan- 
ces, the peculiar genius of our own tongue obliges us to 
do, in active verbs, principally, and in passive ones, univet- 
Sally. In short, the variation of the verb, in Gfeek and Latin, 
is generally accomplished by prefixes, or terminations, ad- 
ded to the verb itself; in English, by the addition of auxil- 
iaries. 

The English tongue is, in many Vespects, materially dif- 
ferent from the learned languages. It is, therefore, very 
possible to be mistaken ourselves, and to mislead and per- 
plex others, by an undistinguishing attachment to the prin- 
ciples and arrangement of the Greek and Latin Gramma- 
rians. Much of the confusion and perplexity, which we 
meet with in the writings of some English Grammarians, 
OB the subject of verbs, moods, and conjugations, has arisen 
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from the misapplication of naroes. We are apt to think that 
the old names must alwajs be attached to the identical forms 
and things to which they were once anciently attached. But 
if we rectify this mistake, and properly adjust the names to 
the peculiar forms and nature of the things in our own lan- 
guage, we shall be clear and consistent in our ideas ; and, 
consequently, better able to represent them intelligibjy to 
those whom we wish to inform. 

•The observations which we have made under this head, 
and on the subject of the moods in another place, will not 
apply to the declension and cases of nouns, so as to require 
us to adopt names and divisions similar to those of the 
Greek and Latin languages : for we should then have more 
cases than there are prepositions in connexion with the ar- 
ticle and noun : and after all, it would be a useless, as well 
as an unwieldy apparatus ; since every English preposition 
points to, and governs, but one case, namely the objective ; 
which is also true with respect to our governing verbs and 
participles. But the conjugation of an English verb in form« 
through all its moods and tenses, by means of auxiliaries, 
so far from being useless or intricate, is a beautiful and 
regular display of it, and indispensably necessary to the 
language. 

Some grammarians have alleged, that on the same ground 
that the voices, moods; and tenses, are admitted into the 
English tongue, in the forms for which we have contended, 
we should also admit the dual number, the paulo post future 
tense, the middle voice, and all the moods and tenses, 
which are to be found in Greek and Latin. But this ob- 
jection, though urged. with much reliance on its weight, is 
not well founded. If the arrangement of the moods, tenses, 
kc. which we have adopted, is suited to the idiom of our 
tongue ; and the principle, on which they are adopted, is 
extended as far as use and convenience require ; where is 
the impropriety, in arresting our progress, and fixing our 
forms at the point of utility ? A principle may be warrant- 
ably adopted, ancl can led to a precise convenient extent, 
without subjecting its supporters to the charge of inconsis- 
tency, for not pursuing it beyond the line of use and propri- 
ety. 

The importance of giving the ingenious student clear 
and just ideas of the nature of our verbs, moods, and 
12 
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tenses, will apologize for the extent of the Aothor^s re- 
marks on tbese subjects, both here and elsewhere, and 
for bis solicitude to simplify and explain them. — He thinks 
it has been proved^ that the idiom of our tongue demands 
the arrangement he has given to the English verb; and 
that, though the learned languages, with respect to voices, 
moods, and tenses, are, io general, different!/ constructed 
from the English tongue, yet, in some respects, tbej are 
so similar to it, as to warrant the principle which he has 
adopted. Sete pages 71—72. 76—78. 94—96. 183— 
184. 

Section 10. Of Irregular Verbs. 

Irregular Verbs are those which do not form their 
imperfect tense, and their perfect participle, by the. 
addition of d or ed to the verb : as, 

present Imperfect Perfect Pftrt 

I begin, I began, begun. 

I know, 1 knew, known. 

Irregular Verbs are of various sorts. 

1. Such as have the present and imperfect tenses, and 
perfect participle, (he same : as, 

present Imperfect Perfect Part^ 

Cost, cost, cost. 

Put, put, put. 

2. Such as have the imperfect tense, and perfect particr- 
ple, the same : as, 

Present Imperfect. « Perfect Fart 

Abide, abode, abode. 

Sell, sold, • sold. 

3. Such as have the imperfect tense, and perfect partici- 
ple, different : as^ 

Present. Imperfect Perfect Put 

Arise, arose, arisen. 

Blow, blew, blown. 

Many verbs become irregular by contraction j as, *' ked^ 
fed I leaTe> left :" others by the termination en / as, ** fal^ 
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fell, fallen:" others by the terminati6D ^/k< ; as, '* bo/^ 
bought ;* teach) taught," &c. 

The following list of the irregular verbs will, it is pre* 
sumed, be foujid both comprehens i re ancr accurate. 



Present. 


Imperfect 


Perf. or Pass. Part. 


Abide, 


abode. 


' abode. 


Am, 


was, 


been. 


Arise, 


arase, • 


arisen. 


Awake, 


awofce, R. 


awaked. 


Bear, to bring forth,barey 


born. 


Bear, to carry^ 


bore. 


borne. 


Beat, 


beat, 


beaten, beat. . 


Begin, 


began, 


begun. 


^ Bend, 


bent, 


bent. 


Bereave, 


bereft, r. 


bereft, r. 


Beseech, 


besought, 


besought. 


Bid, 


bid, bade. 


bidden, bid. 


Bind, 


bound. 


bound. 


Bite, 


bit. 


bitten, bit. • 


Bleed, 


bled. 


bled. 


Blow, 


blew. 


blown. 


Break, 


broke. 


broken. 


Breed, . 


bred. 


bred. 


Bring, 


brought, 


brought: 


Build, 


built. 


built. 


Burst, 


burst, 


burst. 


Buy, 


bought. 


bought. 


Cast, 


cast, 


cast. 


^ Catch, 


caught, R. 


caught, R. 


: Chide, 
I Choose, 


chid. 


chidden, chid. 


chose, . 


chosen. 


Cleave, to stick or > „ ' . 

adhere, \ «^<^^^»- 


^ 


Cleave, to splits 


clove, or cleft, 


cleft, cloven. 


Cling> 


dung, 


clung. 


Clothe, 


clothed. 


clad, R. 


, Come, 


came. 


come* 


• Cost, 


cost. 


cost. 


Crow, 


crew, Ri 


crowed. 


Creep,* 


crept, 


crept. 


Gut, 


cut) 


QUU 
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FfMent 


Imperlact 


Per£orFa8s.F^. 


Dare, to veniure^ 


durst, 


dared. 


V^re^K.iochixUeng 


«» 




Deal, 


-dealt, ti. 


dealt, R. 


t>ig. 


dug, R. 


dug, R. 


Do, 


did, 


done. 


Draw, 


cfrew. 


drawn. 


Drive, 


drove. 


driven. 


Drink, 


drank, 


drunk. 


Dwell, 


dwelt, R. * 


d.welt, R* 


Eat. 


eat or ate. 


eaten. 


Fall, 


fell. 


fallen. 


Feed, 


fed. 


. fed. • 


Feel, 


feh, 


felt. 


Figbt, 


fought, 


fought. 


Find; 


found. 


found. 


Flee, 


fled. 


fled. 


Fling, 


flung, 


flung. 


FI7, 


flew. 


flown. 


Forgef, 


forgot. 


forgotten, forgot. 


Forsake, 


forsook. 


forsaken. 


Freeze, 


froze, 


frozen. 


Get, 


got. 


got.t 


Gild, 


giIt,R. 


gilt, R. -* 


Gird, 


girt, R. 


girt, R. 


Give, 


gave. 


given. 


Go, 


went, 


gone. 


Grave, 


graved. 


graven, R. 


Grind, 


ground. 


ground. 


Grow, 


rrew. 


grown, 
had. 


Have, 


lad. 


Hang, 


hung, R. 


hung, R. 


Hear, 


heard, ' 


heard. . 


Hew, 


hciwed, 


hewn, R. 


Hide, 


hid, . 


hidden, hid. 


Hit, 


hit. 


hit. 


Hold, 


held, 


held. 


Hurt, 


hurt. 


hurt. 


Keep, 


kept. 


kept. 


Knit, 


knit, R. 


knit, R. 



i Goitm is nearly obsolete. Its ^mpovaxd/argoUm is still in good use* 
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Prefltnt. 

Know, 

Lade, 

Lay, 

Lead, 

Leave, 

Lend, 

LeU 

Lie, to lie down^ 

Load, 

Lose, 

Make, 

Meet, 

Mow, 

Pay, 

Put, 

Read, 

Rend, .• 

Rid, 

Ride,. 

Ring, 

Rise, 

Rive, 

Run, 

SaW| 

Sa7» 

See, 

Seek, 

Sell, 

Send, 

Set, 

Shake, 

Shape, 

Shave, 

Shear, * 

Shed, 

Shine, 

Show, 

Shoe, 

Shoot, 



rmpeifeet. 


PerCprPass. Put. 


knew, 


known. 


laded, 


laden. 


laid, 


laid.^ 


led, 


led. 


left. 


left. 


lent, 


lent. 


let, 


let. 


lay, 


lain. 


loaded, 


laden, a 


lost, 


lost. 


made, 


made. 


met, 


met. 


mowed, 


mown, m 


paid. 


paid. 


put, 


put. 


read, 


read. 


rent, 


tent. 


rid. 


rid. 


rode, 


rode, riddeikt 


rung, rang, 


rung. 


rose, 


risen. 


rived. 


riven. 


ran. 


run. 


sawed, 


sawn, R. 


said. 


said. 


saw. 


seen. 


sought, 


sought. 


sold. 


Isold. 


sent. 


sent. 


set, ^ 


set. 


shook, 


shaken. 


shaped, 


shaped, shapen. 


shaved. 


shaven, B. 


sheared, 


shorn. 


shed, 


shed. 


shone, r. 


shone, A. 


showed. 


shown. 


shod, 


shod; 


shot. 


shot. 



i Ridden is nearly QbBoIet*^ 
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Present. 


Imperfect 


Perf. or Pass. Part 


Shrink, 


shrunk, 


shrunk. 


Shred, 


shred, 


shred. 


Shut, 


shut. 


shut. 


Sing, 


sung, sang, 


sung. 


Sink, 


sunk, sank, 


sunk. 


*t. 


sat, 


sat. 


Slay, 


slew, 


slain. 


Skep, 

slide, 


slept. 


slept. 


slid. 


slidden. 


Sling, 


slung. 


slung. 


Slink, 


slunk. 


slunk. 


Slit, 


slit, R. 


slit, or slitted. 


Smite, 


smote. 


smitten. 


Sow, 


sowed. 


sown, R. 


SpeAk, 


spoke. 


spoken. 


Speed, 


sped. 


sped. 


Spend, 


spent, 


spent. ♦. 


Spill, 


spilt, R« 


spilt, R. 


Spin, 


£pun> 


spun. 


^PJ!' 


spit, spat. 


spit, spitten.* 


Split, 


split, 


split. 


Spread, 


spread. 


spread. 


Spring, 


aprung, sprang, 


sprung. 


Stand, 


stood. 


stood. 


Steal, 


stole. 


stolen. 


Stick, 


stuck. 


stuck. 


Sting, 


stung, 


stung. 


Stink, 


stunk. 


stunk. 


Stride, 


strode or sj^jid. 


stridden. 


Strike, 


struck, 


struck or stricken. 


String, 


strung. 


strung. 


Strive, 


strove. 


striven. 


Strow or strew, 


strewed 0. strewed, S^'--;J-d, 


Swear, 


swore. 


sworn. 


Sweat, 


swet, R. 


swet, R. 


Swell, 


swelled. 


swollen, R. 


Swim, 


swum, swam. 


swum. 


Swing, 


swung. 


swung. 


Take, 


took, 


taken. 



* SpiiUn is nearly obsolete. 
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IVcsent. 


Imperfect. 


Perf. or Pass. Part. 


Teach, 


taught. 


taught. 


Tear, 


tore. 


tom. 


Tell, 


told. 


told. 


Think, 


thought, 


thought. 


Thrive, 


throve, r.' 


thriven. 


ThroTv, 


threw. 


thrown. 


Thrust, 


thrust, 


thrust. 


Tread, 


trod, 


trodden. 


Wax, 


waxed, 


waxen, r. 


Wear, 


wore, 


worn. 


Weave, 


. wove, 


woven. 


Weep, 


wept, 


wept. 


Win, 


won, 


won. 


Wind, 


wound, 


wound. 


Work, 


wrought. 


wrought or worked 


Wring, 


wrung. 


wrung. 


Write, 


wrote, 


written. 



In the preceding Ifst, some of the verbs will be found 
to be conjugated regularly, as well as irregularly ; and 
those. which admit oT the regular form are marked with 
an R. There is a preference to be given to ^tfbe of these, 
which custom and judgment must determine. Those pre- 
terits and participles which are first mentioned in the list, 
seem to be most eligible.^ ^^he Compiler ha^ not inserted 
such verbs as are irregular only in familiar writing or 
discourse, and which are improperly terminated by i^ in- 
i?tead of ed: as, learnt, spelt, spilt, &c. These should be 
avoided in everv sort of composition. It i?, however, 
proper to observe, that some contractions of ed into ^, are 
unexceptionable : and others, the only established forms 
of expression : a» crept, guilt, &c. : and lost, felt, slept, &c. 
These allowable and necessary contractions must there- 
fore be carefully distinguished by the learner, from those 
that are exceptionable. The words which are obsolete 
have also been omitted, that the learner might not be in- 
duced to mistake them for words in present use. Such are, 
wreathen, drunken, holpen, molten, gotten, hoiden, bounden, 
kc. : and swangi wrang, slank, strawed, gat, break, tare, 
ware,&c. 
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Section li^ Of Defective Verbs ; and of the diffenrd wa^ 
. iTy»)hich verbs are covjugated. 

Defective vbrbs are those which are used only 
in some of their moods and tenses. 

The prineipcd of them are these, 
Preaent. ImpeiffecL Perf. or P&ss. Part. 

Can, could, i ' 

Maj, might, ' — 

Shall, should, 

Will, would, • . 

Must, must, -^ '• 

Ought,* ought, ' 

■ quoth, r 

That the verbs must and ought have both a present ahd 
past signification, appears from the following sentences : 
*< I must own that I am to blame ;" '^ He «^ust have been 
mistaken ;" " Speaking things whicb imy^ ought not ;" 
<* These ought ye to have done.'' * . 

In most languages there are some verbs wliich are defect. 
tive with resoect to persons. These are denominated im* 
fersonal vefts. They are used only in the third person, 
because they refer to a subject peculiarly appropriated tp 
that person ; as, '* It rains, it snows, it bails, it lightens, it 
thunders." But as th9 word impersonal implies a total ab- 
sence of persons, it is improperly applied to those verbs 
which have a person : and hence it is manifest, that there 
is no such thing in English, nor indeed, in any language, as 
a sort of verbs really impersonal. 

The whole number of verbs in the Engltsh language, ^re^ 
gular and irregular, simple and compounded, taken together, 
is about 4S00. The number of irregular verbs,- the defeC-* 
tive included, is about 177.* 

Some Grammarians have thought that the English verbs, 
as well as those of the Greek, Latin, French, and other 
languages, might be classed into several conjugations; 
and that the three different terminations of the participle 
might be the distinguishing characteristics. They have 
accordingly proposed three conjugations; namely, the 

* The whole number of words, inihe^^ish language, is about thix* 
ty-fiLve thousand. 
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6^ to consist of verbs, the participles of irhicb end in ec?, 
i»r Hb contraction t; the secopd, of those ending in ghl ; 
^ni the third of those in en. But as the verbs of the first 
conjugation, n^ould so greatly exceed in number tboSe of 
i>oth the others, as may be seen by the preceding account 
of them; and as those of the third conjugatipn are so vari- 
ous in tbsir form, and incapable of being reduced to one 
plain rale ; it seems better in practice, as Dr. Lowth justly 
observes, to consider the first in ed as the only regular form, 
and the other as deviations from it ; after the example of the 
Saxon and Gei^man Grammarians. 

Before we close the account of the verbs, it may afl&rd 
Instruction to the learners, to be informed, more particu* 
larly than they have been, that different nations have 
made use of different contrivances for marking the tenses 
and moods of their verbs. The Greeks and Latins dis- 
tinguish them, as well as the cases of their nouns, iadjec* 
tives, and participles, by . varying the termination, or 
otherwise changing the form, of the word ; retaining, 
however, those Radical letters, which prove the inSec- 
tioa to l)e of the same kindred with its root. The mo- 
dem tongues, particularly^ the English, abound in auxiliary 
words, which vary the meaning of the noun, or the Verb, 
wkhout requiring any considerable varieties of inaction. 
Thus, I do love, I did love, I have loved, I iiad loved, I 
skaU love, have the same import with amo, amabam^ amavi^ 
amaveram, amabo. It is obvious, that a language, like the 
Greek and Latin, which can thus comprehend in one word 
the meaning of two or three words, roust have some advan* 
tages over those which are not so comprehensive. Per* 
haps, indeed, it may not be more perspicuous ; but, in the 
arrangement if words,, and consequently in harmony and 
energy, as well as in consiseDesSi it may be much more 
elegant* 

CHAPTER w. 

Of Adverts* 

Ah' Adverb is a part of speech joined to a veirlh 
dH adjective, and ^tometimes to another adverb, to 
express some iBpiality or circmiMtance respecting it ; 
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as, " He reads well^^^ ^^ A truly good man ;** ^'He 
writes very correctly.^^ 

Some adverbs are compared, thus; " Soon, socm- 
er, soonest ;" " often, oftener, oftenest.'" Those 
ending in /y, are conipared by more, and most : as, 
" Wisely, more wisely, mo^t wisely.'' 

Adverbs seem originally to have been contrived to ex* 
press compendiously in one word, what must otherwise 
have required two or more : as, ** He acted wisely,'^ for, 
he acted with visdom ; ^^ prudently ,'* for, with prudence ; 
** He did it here," for, he did it in this place ; ^^ exceed- 
ingly,**" for, to a great degree ; " often and seldom," for 
many, and for few times ; ** very," for, in an eminent de- 
gree, &c. 

. There are many words in the English language that are 
sometimes used as adjectives, and sometimes- as adverbs : 
a9, *^ More men than women were there ;" or, '* I ant 
Biore diligent than he." In the former sentence more is evi- 
dently an adjective, and in the latter, an adverb. There 
are others that are sometinries used ds substantives, and 
sometimes as adverbs : as, <* To-day's lesson is loQger 
than yesterday's ;" here to-day and yesterday are substaiir 
tives, because they are words that make sense of themselves, 
and admit besides of a genitive case : but in the phrase, 
'* He came home yesterday, and sets out again to-day," 
Ihcy are adverbs of time ; because they answer to the ques^ 
lion 7s)k€n. The adverb much is used as all three : , as« 
•* Where much is given, much is required ;" *• Much mo* 
ney has been expended;" "It is much better to go than 
to stay." In the first of these sentences, mvcft is a substan- 
tive ; in the second, it is an adjective ; and in the third, an 
adverb. In short, nothing but the, sense can determine what 
they are. 

Adverbs, though very numerous, may be reduced to cer- 
tain classes, the chief of which are those of Number, Order, 
Place, Time, Quantity, Manner or Quality, Doubt, Affirma- 
tion, Negation, Interrogation, and Comparison. 

1. 0{ number I as, ** Once, twice, thrice," &c. ' 

2. Of ordtr : as, •* First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, 
fifthly, lastly, finally,*' &c. / ^ y ^ 
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3. 0( pUtee: as, " Here, there » wbere, elsewhere, any- 
w be re, somewhere, novrhcrc, herein, whither, hither, thither* 
upward, downward, forward, backward, whence, hence^ 
thence, whithersoever,'' &c. 

4. Of time. 

Of time prese^ii : as, " Now, to-day,'' &c. 

Of time past : as, *• Already, before, lately, yesterday^ 
heretofore, hitherto, long since, long ago," &c. 

O^ time to come : as, "To-morrow, not yet, hereafter^ 
henceforth, henceforward, by and by, instantly, presently, ■ 
immediately, straightways," &c. 

Of time indefinite : as, " Oft, often, oft limes, oftentimes, 
sometimes, soon, seldom, daily, weekly, monthly, yearly, 
always, when, then, ever, never, again," &c. 

5. Ofqtianiity/, as, *' Much, little, sufficiently, how much> 
liow great, enough, abundantly," &c. 

6. Of manner GT quality : as, " Wisely, foolishly, justly, 
unjustly, quickly, slowly," &c. Adverbs of quality are the 
roost numerous kind *, and they are generally formed by ad- 
ding the termination ly to an adjective or participle, or 
changing le into /^ ; as, ^* Bad, badly ; cheerful, cheerfully ; 
able, ably; admirable, admirably." 

7. 0( doubt: as, ** Perhajis, perad venture, possibly, pcr^ 
chance." 

^. Of qffirmatton : as, ** Verily, .truly, undoubtedly, 
doubtless, certainly, yea, yes^ surely, indeed, really," &c« 

9. Of negation: as, " Nay, no, not, by no means, not at 
all, in no Vvise,"&c. 

10. Of interrogation: as, "How, why, wherefore, whe- 
ther," &c. 

11.^ 0( comparison : as, *' More, most, better, best, worse, 
worst, less, least, very, almost, little, alike," &c. 

Besides the adverbs already mentioned, there ^re many 
which are formed by a combination of several of the pre- 
positions with the adverbs of -place ftcrc, there^ and zvkere: 
as, "Hereof, thereof,. whereof; hereto, thereto, whereto; 
hereby, thereby, whereby ; herewith, therewith, wherewith ; 
herein, therein, wherein ; therefore, (i.e. there- for,) -pirhere- 
fore, (i. e. wbere-for,) hereupon or hereon, thereupon or. 
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thereon* Whei'eupcm or whereon," &c. Eicepf thetefcfre^ 
Aese are seldom used. 

Id some instABces the preposition su/Ters no change^ 'but 
becomes an adverb merely by its application : as when we 
lay, " be rides about ;" ** be was near falling ;'' " but do 
not after lay the blame on me.'' 

There are also some adrerbs, which are composed of nouns, 
and the letter a used instead of ai, on^ &c. : as, ^* Asidei 
athirst, afoot, ahead, asleep^ aboard, ashore, abed^ aground^ 
tffloat,'^&c. 

The Word^ when find where^ and all others of the san)e 
nature, such as, "whencef vihither^ whenever^ wherever, &c; 
may be properly (Called adverbial conjunctions^ because 
they participate the naiure both Of adverbs and conjunc- 
tions : of conjunctions, as they conjoin sentences ; of ad^ 
terbs, as they denote the attributes either of time or of 
place. 

It may be particularly observed with respect to the word 
ihereforey that it \b an adverb, when, without joining sen* 
lences, it only gives the sense of, for that reason^ When it 
fives, that sense, and also connects, it is a conjunction: a8» 
'< He is good, therefore he is happy."^ The same observa* 
tion'inay be extended to the yroxds consequenilyi accordingly-^ 
and the like. When these are subjoined to and, or joined 
to ify since, kc, they are adverbs, the connexion being made 
without their help: when they appear single, and unr^p- 
|)orted by any other connective, they may be called con* 
junctions. 

The inquisitive scholar mdy naturally ask, what ncces* 
si ty there is for adverft^ of time, when verbs are provided 
^ith tenses, io show that ciri^umstance. The answer is< 
though tenses may be sufficient to denote the greater dis- 
tinctions ot tiriie, yet to denote them all by the .tenses 
would be a perplexity ivi thou t end. What a variety of 
forms mtfst be given to the verb, to denote yesterdatfy to- 
day^ t9'morro7», formerly, lately, just now, now, ^'mmeMate^ 
ly^ presently, soon, hereafter, &c. It was this consideration 
that made the adverbi^ of time necessary, over and above the 
Itnset. 
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CHAPTER Vlir. 

Of Prepdsitions. 

Pr«:positi0ns serve to connect words with one 
another, and to show the relation between them« 
.They are, for .the most part, put before nouns and 
pronouns : as, " He went from London to York ;'' 
** She is above disguise;" " They are instructed by 
him." 



The 


followtiig is 


a list of the 


principal prepositions : 


Of 


into 


above 


at off 


to 


within 


below 


near on or upon 


for 


without 


between 


up ' ..among 


hy 


bver 


beneath 


down after 


with 


under 


from 


before about 


ID 


through 


beyond 


behind against , 



Yerbs are often compounded of a verb and a preposition ; 
2L?y to uphold, to invest, to overlook ; and this composition 
sometimes gives a new sense to the verb ; as, to under- 
stand, to withdraw, to forgive* But in English, the prepo- 
sition is more frequently placed after the verb, and separately 
fronrf it, like an adverb, in which situation it is not less apt 
to affect the sense of it, and to give it a new iQeaning ; and 
may still be considered as belonging to the verb, and as a 
part of it. As, to cast^ is to throw ; but to cast upt or to 
compute^ an aecnwUt is quite a different th\ng : thu3, to fall 
on, to bear out, to give over, &c. So that the meaning of 
the verb, and the propriety of the phrase, depend on the 
preposition subjoined. 

In the composition of pany words, there are certain syl- 
lables employed, which Grammarians have called insepara-^ 
ble prepositions : as, 6e, con^ mts, &c. in bedeck, conjoin, 
mistake : but as they are not words of any kind, they can-^ 
not properly be called a species of prepositrion. 

One great use of prepositions, in English, is, to express 
those relations^ which, in some languages, are chiefly mar- 
ked by cases, or the different endings of nouns. See paga 
50. The necessity and use of them will appear from the 
following examples. If we say, ** he writes a pen," ** they 
fan the river," " tb6 tower fell the Greet?/' " Lam- 
K2 
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bfith is Westminster-abbey/' there 13 obienrable ill eadi 
of these expressions, either a total want of connexion, or 
such a connexion as produces falsehood or nonsense : and 
it is evident, that, before they can be turned into sense^ 
the vacancy must be filled up by some connecting word : 
as thus, '^ He writes with a pen ;" ^* they tan ifmatdi the 
rjver)" 'Mhe tower fell tipo» the Greeks^" ** Lambeth is^ 
over against Westminster-abbey." We see by these in«» 
stances, liow prepositions may be necessary \o connect 
those words, which in their signification* are not naturally 
connected. 

Prepositions, in their original and literal acceptatbn, 
seem to have denoted relations of place; but they are now- 
used figuratively to express other relations. For example^* 
as tbcy who ar^ a6jove have in several respects the advantage 
of such as are 6e/on;, prepositions expressing high and low 
places are used for superiority and inferiority in general : as, 
*' He is ahtyot disguise j" " we serve vnder a good master ;" 
** he rules crver a willing people;^' *' we should do nothing 
htMciik our character." 

The importance of the prepositions will be further per- 
ceived by the explanation of a few o( them. 

Of denotes possession or belonging, an effect or conse- 
quence, and other relations connected with these : as, '^ The 
house of my friend ;" that is, '^ the bouse belonging to my 
friend ;" ^^ He died of a fever ;*' that is, <* in consequence 
of a fever." 

7'o, of un/o, is opposed to /row; as, *^He rode from 
Salisbury to Winchester." 

For indicates the cause or motive of any action or cir- 
cumstance, &c. as, " He loves her for (that is, on account 
of) her amiable qualities." 

By is generally used with reference to the cause, agent, 
means, &c. ; as, ** He was killed by a falh" that is, '^ a 
fall was the cause 01 his being killed :" *' This bouse was 
built by him ;" that is, ** be was the builder of it." 

^t7A denotes the act of accompanying, uniting, &c. : as, 
** We will go /a>it/i you;" *• They are on good terms with 
each other."— — Wtih also alludes to the Instrument or 
means; as, ^* He wascutu^t^^ a knife." 

In relates to time, place, the state or manner of being 
'-'*' acting, &c. : as^ ^ He was born m (that is, during) the 
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fm 1720:" *< He dwells in the city 5'! ^« She lirea t» af- 
fluence." » 

Into is used after verbs that implj (notion of any kind : 
as, *.' He retired inio t^e couutry ;" ♦* Copper is converted 
itdo brass."- •; 

.^tt&m, relates to something coitfpreh^nded in any plaee 
or time : as, '*' They are voilhin the house ;" ** He began 
and finished his vioik within the limited time." 

The signjficatioii-of n;tlAot^ is opposite to that of within i 
. ^s, '' She stands without the gate :'' But it is more fre- 
quently opposed to with ; as, " You may go without me." 
. The import and force of the remaining prepositions will 
I>e readily understood, without a particular detail of them. 
We shall, therefore, conclude this head with observing, that 
there is a peculiar propriety in distinguishing the use of the 
prepositions &t^ and with; which is observable in sentence* 
like the ibliowing : ** He walks TaiiXh a staff by moonlight ;" 
** He was talj;en by stratagem, and killed xmih a sword." 
Put the one prepositfon for -the other, ahd say, *^ he walks 
By a staff with moonlight ;" '^ he was taken nifh stratagem, 
and killed % a sword ;" and it will appear, that Ihey differ 
in signification more than one, at first view, would be apt 
to imagine. 

Some of the prepositions have the «appea ranee and effect 
of conjunctions ; as, *^ After their prisons were thrown 
open," &c. ^* Before I die ;" '* They made haste to be 
prepared against' their friends arrived :" but if the noun 
time, which is understood, be added, they will lose their 
conjunctive form ; as, v< After [the time when] their pri- 
sons," &c. • 

The prepositions aftery be/ore^ ctbovCf beneath, and several 
others, sometimes appear to be adverbs, and may be so con- 
sidered : as, "' They had their reward soon after ;" " He 
died not long before ;^^ ** He dwells aboroe ;" but if the nouns 
time and place be added, they will lose their adverbial 
.form ; as, ^' He died not long before that time,^^ &c. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Of Conjunctions. 
A CONJUNCTION is a part of speech that is chiefly 
used to. connect sente^^es 5 so as, outof two or mora 
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sentences, to make but one* It sometimes comiect* 

onlywords., ^ • . 

ConiuQctioDS are principally- divided into two 
sorts, the copulative and the disjunctive. 

The Conjunction Copulative serves, to connector 
to continue a sentence, by expressing an addition^ a 
supposition, a cause, &c. : as, ^^ He and his brother 
reside in London ;^' "I will go i/" he will accompa- 
ny me;" "You are happy^ because you^re good." 

The Conjunction Disiunctive serves^ not only to 
connect and continue the sentence, hi^ also to ex^ 
press opposition of meaning in different degrees: asj 
** Thbugk he was frequently reproved^ ye/ he did* not 
reform ;*' " They came with her, 6w/ they went away 
without her." 

The following is a lisftof the principal Conjunctions. 

Tlie Coptdaiive, And, if, that, both^ then, since, for, be- 
cause, therefore, w be relbre. . 

The Disjunctive, But, or, nor, as, than, lest, though, un- 
less, either, neither, yet, notwithstanding.. 

Tbesanie word is occasionally used both as a conjunction 
and as an adverb ; and sometimes, as a preposition. " I 
rest then upon this argument $'' tJien is here a conjunction :^ 
10 the following phrase, it is an adverb ; *< He arrived ^A^n, 
and not before." *' I submitted ; for it was vain to resist :" 
in this sentence, for is a conjunction ; in the' next,* it is a 
reposition ; " He contended for victory only." In the 
rst of the following sentences, since is a conjunction ; in 
the second, it is a preposition ; and in the thrrd, an ad- 
verb : '• Since we must part, let us do it peaceably :" " I 
have not seen bim since tliat time :" " Our friendship com^ 
menced longxtnce." 

Relative pronouns, as well as conjunctions, serve to con- 
nect sentences : as, >* Blessed is the roan who fearetb the 
Lord, cmd keepeth bis commandments." 

A relative pronoun possesses the force both of a pronoun 
and a connective. Nay, the union by .relatives is rather 
closer, than that by mere conjunctions. The laUer may 
form two or more sentences into one; but, by 4he former, 
several senlcnfts may incorporate in one and the same 
douse of a seatence. Tliusy ^' thou seest a m^n^ and he » 
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dftUed Peter/' is a sentence consisting of tvro distinct clau- 
ses, united by the copulative and: buU '^ the man tohom 
tbou seest is cabled Peter," is a sentence of one clause, and 
not less comprehensive- than the other. 

Conjunctions very often unite sentences, when they ap- 
pear to unite only words ; as in the following instances: 
*' Duty and interest fdrbid vicious indulgences ;'* *•. Wisdom 
or folly governs us." Each of these forms of expression 
contains two sentences, namely ; ** Duty forbids vicious in- 
' dulgences ; interest forbids vicious indulgences ;" *< Wis- 
dom governs us, or folly governs us." 

Though the conjunction is commonly used to connect 
sentences together, yet, on some occasions, it merely con- 
nects words, not sentences : as, *' The king and queen are 
an amiable pair ;" where the affirmation cannpt refer to 
each; it being absurd to say, that the king or the queen 
only Is an amiable pair. So in the instances, *< two and 
two are four ;" ^* the fifth and sixth volumes will complete 
the set of hooks." Prepositions also, as before observed, 
connect words ; but they do it to show the relation which 
the connected words have to each other : conjunctions, when 
they unite words only, are designed to show the relations, 
which those words, so united, have to other parts of thA 
sentence. 

As there are many conjunctions and connective phraseS 
appropriated to the coupling of sentences, that are never 
employed in joining the members of a sentence ; So there 
are several conjunctions appropriated to the latter use, 
which are never employed in the former ; and some that 
are equally adapted to. both those purposes : as, agaiuf 
further t besides j kc. of the first kind ; than^ lesi^ unless^ thaty 
so thai, &c. of the second ; and buif and^ foKy iherejorej &c. 
of the last. 

We shall close this chapter with a few observations on 
the peculiar use and advantage of the conjunctions ; a sub- 
ject which will, doubtless, give pleasure to the ingeniou« 
student, and expand his views of the importance of his 
grammatical studies. 

" Relatives are not so useful in language, as conjunc- 
tions. The former make speech more concise ; the«latter 
Biake It more explicit. Relatives comprehend the roean« 
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while they couple sentenced, inaj also express oppositions 
inference, and many other relations and dependences. 

Till men b^gan to think in a traift^ and to carry their 
reasonings to a considerable lengthy it ' is not probable that 
they would make much use of conjunctions, or of any* other 
connectives.' Ignorant people, and children, generally speak 
short and separate sentences. The same thing 4s (rue of 
barbarous nations : and hence uncultivated languages are not 
well supplied with connecting particles. . The Greeks wera ' 
the greatest reasbncrs that ever appeared in the world ; and 
their language, accordingly, abounds more than any other 
in connectives. 

Cpnjunctions are not equally necessary in all sorts of 
^writing. In poetry, where great conciseness of phrase is 
required, and every appearance of formality avoided, many 
of them would have a bad effect. In passionate language 
too, it may be proper to omit them : because it is the nature 
of violent passion, to speak raOier in disjointed sentences, 
than in the way of inference and argument. Books of 
aphorisms, like the Proverbs of Solomoq, have few con* 
nectives ; because they instruct, not by reasoning, but in 
detached observations. And narrative will sometimes ap- 
pear very graceful, when the circumstances are plainly told, 
with scarcely any other conjunction than the simple copula- 
tive and : which is frequently the case in the historical parts 
of Scripture. When narration is full of images or events, 
the omission of connectives may, by crowding the princi- 
pal words upon one another, give a sort of picture of hurry 
and tumult, and so heighten the vivacity of descriptions 
But when facts arc to be traced down through their conse- 
quences, or upwards to their causes ; when the complicated 
designs of mankind are to be laid open, or conjectures of- 
fered, concerning them ; when the historian argues either 
for the elucidation of truths or in order to state the pleas 
and principles of contending parties; there will be occa- 
sion (or every species of connective, as much as in philo- 
sophy itself. Ifl fact, it is in argument, investigation, and 
science^ that this part of speech is peculiarly and indispeii- 
sably necessary,'* 
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CHAPTER X. 



Of Interjections. 

Interjections are words thrown iq between the 
parts of a sentence, to express the passions or emo- 
tions of the speaker : asj '^ Oh ! I have alienated 
ttff friend ; alas ! I fear for life :" ** O virtue ! how 
amiable thou art !" 

The English Interjections, as well as thos^ of other lan^ 
guage5>9 are comprised within a. small compass. They are 
of different sorts, according to the different passions which 
the/ serve to express. Those which intimate earnestness 
OV grief, are, O / oh ! ah ! alas! Such as are expressive of 
contempt, are pith! itt^ ! of wonder, heigh'J really! strange! 
of calling, hem ! ho I soho ! of aversion or disgust, foh ! fie ! 
Cfway / of a call of the attention, lo ! behold I hark ! of rem 
questing silence, hush ! hist / of salutation, welcome I heal T 
all hails Besides these, several others, frequent in the 
mouths of the multitude, might be enumerated ; but) in a 
grammar of a cultivated tongue, it is unnecessary to expa- 
tiate on such expressions of passion, as are scarcely worthy 
of being ranked among the branches of artificial language*— r 
6'ce the Octavo Grammar, 

CHAPTER XI. 

Of Derivation* 

Section t . Of the various ways in which words are deri" 
ved from one anotlier. 

Having treated, of the different sorts of words, and their 
various modifications, which is the first part of Etymology, 
it is now proper to explain the methods by which one word 
is derived from another. 

Words are derived from one another in various ways, 
viz, 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs. 

2. Verbs are derived from substaBtives, adjectives, and 
sometimes from adverbs. * 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives. 

4. Substantives are derived from adjective^* 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 
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1. Substantives are derived from verbs: as, from ''to 
love," comes *' lover;" from **^lo visit, visiter;" from " to 
survive, surviver;" &c. 

Id the follovriog instances, and in many others, it is diffi« 
eult to determine whether the verb was deduced from the 
noun,- or the noun from the verb> viz. '* Love^ to love ; hate, 
to hate ; fear, to fear ; sleep, to sleep ; walk, to walk ; ride^ 
to ride ; act, to act," &c. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
sometimes from adverbs : as, from the , substantive. 9<dt^ 
comes " to salt ;" from th^ adjective warm^ "to warm ;** 
and from the adverb forward^ ** to forward." Sometimes 
they are formed by lengthening the vowel, or softening 
the consonant; as, from '* grass, to graze:" sometimes by 
adding en; aS) from " length, to lengthen;" especially to 
adjectives : as, from ** short, to shorten $ br^^ht, to bright- 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives, in the fd- 
lowing manner: Adjectives denoting plenty are derived 
from substantives by adding y : as, from '^ Health, healthy ; 
wealth, wealthy $ might, mighty," &c. 

Adjectives denoting the matter out of which any thing 
is made, are derived from substantives by adding en : 
as, from '* Oak, oaken f wood, wooden ; wool, wool- 
en," &c. 

Adjectives denoting abundance are derived from substan- 
tives, by adding /»f: as, from ** Joy, joyful; sin, sinful ; 
fruit, fruitful," &c. 

Adjectives denoting plenty, but with some kind of dimi- 
nution, are derived from substantives, by adding some : as, 
from '* Light, lightsome ; trouble, troublesome ; toil, toil- 
some," &c. 

Adjectives denoting want are derived frofn substantives, 
by adding less: as, from *' Worih, worthless ;" from " pare, 
careless ; joy, joyless," &c. 

Adjectives denoting likeness are derived from substan- 
tives, by adding ly : as, from ** Man, manly ; earth, Earthly 9 
court, courtly,?' &c. 

Some adjectives are derived from other adjectives, or 
from substantives, by adding isk to them ; wliich terming* 
tion, when added to adjectives, imports dimioutloD; or 
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lessening tbe c|ua1it J : as, " White, whitish 5** i. e. some* 
what white. When added to substantives, it signifies simi- 
litude or tendency to a character : as, *^ Child, childish ; 
Ibief, thievish." 

Some adjectives are formed from substantives or verbs, 
hj adding the termination abie ; and those adjectives signify 
capacity : as, ^< Answer, answerable ; to change, changea« • 
ble.'' 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives, sometimes 
by adding the termination ness : as, <» White, whiteness 5 
swift, swiftness :" sometimes by adding th or t^ and making 
ft small change in some of the letters : as, ^^ Long, length ; 
high, height." 

5. Adverbs of quality are derived from adjectives, by ad- 
ding /^, or changing U into ly ; and denote the same quality 
as the adjectives from which they are derived : as, frona 
«* base," comes •< basely ;" from " slow, slowly 5" from 
<« able, ably.'' 

There are so many other ways of deriving words from 
one another, that it would be extremely difficult, and near- 
ly impossible, to enumerate tliem. The primitive words 
of any language are very few ; the derivatives form much 
the greater number. A few more instances only can be giv- 
en here. 

Some substantives are derived from biher substantives, by 
adding the termination's hood or head^ skip^ ery, wickj rickf 
dom, tan J mentj and age. 

Substantives ending in hood or head^ are such as signify 
character or qualities : as, '< Manhood, knighthood, false- 
hood," &c. 

Substantives ending in ship, are those that signify office, 
employment, state, or condition : as, "Lordship, steward- 
ship, partnership," &c. Some substantives in ship, are deri- 
ved from adjectives : as, "Hard, hardship," &cw 

Substantives which end in cry, signify action or habit : 
as, " Slavery, foolery, prudery," &c. Some substantives 
of t^is sort come from adjectives 5 as, ^* Brave, bravery," 
&c. 

Substantives ending in mck rick, and dom^ denote domin- 
ion, jurisdiction, or condition : as, *' Bailiwick, bishoprick, 
kingdom, dukedom, freedom," &c. " 

li 
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Substantives which end id iav^ are those Uiat signify 
profession ; as, ^« Physician, musician," &c. Those that end 
in merU and age^ come generally from the Frefich, and 
commonly signify the act or habit : as, *^ Commandment, 
usage." 

Some substantives ending in ard^ are derived from verbs 
. or adjectives, and denote character or habit : aS| <* Drunk^ 
drunkard; dote, dotard." 

Some substantives have the form of diminutives ; but these 
are not many. They, are formed by adding the termina- 
tions, kin^ Ung^tng^ ock^ e/7and the like : as, *^ Lamb, lamb- 
kin; goose, gosling $ duck/ duckling I hill, hillock; cock^ 
cockerel," &c. 

That part^ of derivation which consists in tracing Eng- 
lish words to the Saxon, Greek, Latin, French, and other 
languages, must be omitted, as the English scholar is not 
6up^)osed to be acquainted with these languages. The 
best English dictionaries will, however, furnish some in- 
formation on this head, to those who are desirous of ob- 
taining it. The learned HorneTooke, in his *' Diversions 
of Purley," has giveii an ingenious account of the deriva- 
tion and meaning of many of the adverbs, conjunctions, and 
prepositions. 

It is highly probable that the system of this acute gram- 
marian, is founded in truth ; and that adverbs, preposi- 
tions, and conjunctions, are corruptions or abbreviations of 
other part§ ot speech. But as many of them are derived 
from obsolete words in our own language, or from words 
in kindred languages, the radical meaning of which is, 
therefore, either obscure, or generally unknown ; as the 
system of this very able etymologist is not universally ad- 
mitted ; and as, by long prescription, whatever may have 
been their origin, the words in question appear to have 
acquired a title to the rank of distinct species ; it seems 
proper to consider them, as such, in an elementary- 
treatise of grammar : especially as this plan coincides 
with that, by which other languages must be taught ; and 
will render the study of them less intricate. It is of small 
moment, by what names and classification we distinguish 
these words, provided their meaning and use are well un- 
derStiaod. A philosophical con«!deration of the subject, 
may, with great propriety, be entered upon by the gram- 
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matkal student, when his isnowkdge and judgment become 
more improved. 

Section 2. .^ sketch of the steps by -which the English Lan- 
guage has risen to its present state of refinement. 

Before we conclude the subject of derivation, it will 
probably be gratifying to the curious scholar, to be infor- 
med of some particulars respecting the origin of the English 
language, and the various nations to which it is indebted 
for. the copiousttess, elegance, and refinement, which it haa 
now attained. 

** When the ancient Britons were so harassed and op- 
pressed by the invasions of ibe^ir northern neighbours, the 
Scots and Picts, that their situation was truly miserable, they 
sent an embassy (about the miildle of the fifth century) to 
the Saxons, a warlike people inhabiting the north of Ger- 
many, with solicitations for speedy relief. The Saxons acr 
cordingly came over to Britain, and were successfuf in re* 
pelling the incursions of the Scots and Picts ; but seeing the 
weak and defenceless state of the Briton.*, 4hey resolved to 
take advantage of it ; and at length established themselves 
in the greater part of South-Britain, after having dispos- 
sessed the original inhabitants. 

" From these barbarians, who founded several petty 
kingdoms in this island, and introduced their own laws, 
language, and manners, is derived the groundwork of the 
English langnage ; which, even in its present state of cul^ 
tivatiofi, and notwithstanding the successive augmentations 
and improvements, which it has received through various 
channels, displays y^ry conspicuous traces of its Saxon ori- 
ginal. 

'* The Saxons did not long remain in quiet possession of 
the kingdom; for before the middle of the ninth century, 
the Danes, a hardy and adventurous nation, wto had long 
infested the northern seas with their piracies, began to ra- 
vage the English coasts. Their first attempts were, in gene- 
ral, attended with such success, that they were encouraged 
to a renewal of their ravages ; till, at length, in the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century, they made themselves masters 
of the greater part of England. 

*< Though the period, during which these invaders occu- 
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pied the English throne, was very short, not greatly excee- 
ding half a century, it is highly probable that some cbang<^ 
was introduced by them into the language spoken by those* 
whom they had subdued ; but this change cannot be suppo* 
sed to have been very conAiderable, as the Danish and Sax- 
on languages arose from one common soui'ce, the Gothic 
being the parent of both. 

'* The next conquerors of this kingdom, after the Danes, 
were the Normans, who, in the year 1066, introduced their 
leader Wiliiam to the possession of the English throne. This 
prince, soon after his accession, endeavoured to bring his own 
language (the Norman-French) into use, among his new sub- 
jects ; but his efforts were not very successful, as the Sax- 
ons entertained a great antipathy to these haughty foreign- 
ers. In process of time, however, many Norman words 
and phrases were incorporated into the Saxon language : 
but its general form and construction still remained the 
same. . 

" From the Conquest to the Reformation, the language 
continued to receive occasional accessions of foreign words, 
till it acquired such a degree of copiousness and strength, as 
to render it susceptible of that polish, which it has received 
from writers of taste and genius, in (he last and present 
centuries. During this period, the learned have enriched 
it with many significant expressions, drawn from the trea- 
sures of Greek and Roman literature ; the ingenious and the 
fashionable have imported occasional supplies of French, 
Spanish, Italian, and German words, gleaned during their 
foreign excursions ; and the connexions which we maintain, 
through the nr.edium of government and commerce, with 
many remote nations, have made some additions to our na-' 
tive vocabulary. 

** In thisVianner did the ancient language of the Anglo- 
Saxons proved, through the various stages of innovation, and 
the several gradations of refinement, to the formation of the 
present English tongue." 

See the Tzvelfih chapter of the Octavo Grammar^ 
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PART III. 

SYNTAX. 

The third part of grammar is Syntax, which 
treats of the agreement and construction of words 
in a sentence. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, forming a 
complete sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

A simple sentence has in it but one subject, and 
one finite* verb : as, " Life is short." 

A compound sentence consists "of two or more 
simple sentences connected together : as, " Life is 
short, and art is long." ^ "Idleness produces want, 
vice, and misery." 

As sentences themselves are divided Into simple and 
com]30und, so the members of sentences may be divided 
likewise into 'simple and compound members: for whole 
sentences, whether simple or compounded, may become 
members of other sentences, by means of some additional 
connexion ; as in the following example : " The ox know- 
eth his owner, and the ass his master's crib ; but Israel 
doth not know, my people do not consider." This sen- 
tence consists of two compounded members, each of which 
is subdivided into two simple members, which are properly 
called clauses. 

There are three sorts of simple sentences; the exflica- 
tive, or explaining ; the interrogative^ or asking ; the im" 
perative^ or commanding. 

An explicative sentence is when a thing is said to. be or 
not to be, to do or not to do, to suffer or not to su^r, in a 
direct manner : as, " I am ; thou writest ; Thomas is lov- 
ed." It the sentence be negative, the adverb not Is placed 
after the auxiliary, or after the v^rb itself when it has 
no auxiliary : as, " I did not touch him ;" or, " I touched 
Lim no|.'^ 

* Finiie verbs are those to which number and person appertain. Verbs 
«in tbe infinitwe mood have no respect to number or person. 

L2 
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In an interrogative sentence, or when a question is ask- 
ed, the nominative case folJows the principal verb or the 
auxih'ary: as, *' Was it he?" "Did Alexander conquer 
the Persians?" 

In an imperative sentence, when a thing is commanded 
to be, to do, to suffer, or ndt, the nominative case likewise 
follows the verb or the auxiliary : as, '* Go, thou traitor!'* 
•* Do thou go :" *' Haste ye away :" unless the verb let 
be used ; as, *' Let us be gone." 

A phrase is two or raore words rightly put toge- 
ther, making sometimes part of a sentence, and 
sometimes a whole sentence. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence are, the 
suWect, the attribute, and the object. 

The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of; the 
attribute is the thing or action affirmed or denied of 
it; and the object is the thing affected by such action. 

The nominative denotes the subject, and usually 
goes before the verb or attribute ; and the word or 
phrase, denoting the object, follows the verb ; as, 
*' A wise man govetns his passions." Here, a wist 
man is the subject ; governs, the attribute, or thing 
affirmed ; and his passions^ the object. 

Syntax principally consists of two parts, Concord 
and Governments 

Concord is the agreement which one word has 
with another, in gender, number, case, or person. 

Government is that power which one part of 
speech has over another, in directing its mood, tense, 
or case. 

To produce the agreement and right disposition 
of words in a sentence, the following rules and ob- 
servations should be carefully studied. 

RULE L 

A Verb must agree with its nominative case, in 
number and person : as, '* I learn ;" " Thou art 
improved." " The birds sing." 

The following are a {'evr instances of the violation of 
^this rule. •' What sionifies good opinions, when our prac- 
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tice is bad?" " what signify?" " There's two orfhree of 
us, who have seen the work :" " there are.^^ " #e niaj 
suppose there was more impostors tiian one :" ** there were 
more." ** i have considered what have been said on both 
sides in this controversy :" '* what has been said." ** If thou 
would be healthy, live temperately :" '* if thou 7ii>ouldsC^ 
" Thou sees how little has been done :" '' thou seesL" 
*' Thoiigh thou cannot do much for the cause, thou may 
and should do something :" '< canst, noi^ mayst, and shoiddst." 
•* Full many a flower are born to blush unseen <" ** is born.*' 
** A conformity of inclinations and qualities prepare us (or 
friendship :" " prepares us.'* ** A variety of blessings have 
been conferred upon us :" " has been." "^In piety and vir- 
tue consist (he happiness of man ;" *' consists." " To these 
precepts are subjoined a copious selection of rules and max- 
ims :" " is subjoined." 

*1. The infinitive mood, or part of a sentence, is some- 
times put as the nominative case to the verb : as, ** To see 
the sun is pleasant ;" *• To be good is to be happy ;" '* A 
desire to excel others in learning and virtue is commend- 
able ;" ^* That warm climates should accelerate the growth 
of the human body, and shorten its duration, is very rea- 
sonable to believe ;" '* To be temperate in eating and drink- 
ing, to use exercise in the open air, and to preserve the mind 
free from tumultuous emotions, are the best preservatives of 
health." ' 

2. Every verb, except in the infinitive mood, or the par- 
ticiple, ought to have a nominative case, either expressed or 
implied : as, ** Awake ; arise ;" that is, " Awake ye ; 
arise ye." 

We shall here add some examples of inaccuracy, in the 
use of the veib without its nominative case. "As it hath 
pleased hhn ef his goodness to give you safe deliverance, 
and hath preserved you in the great danger," &c. The 
verb ** hath preserved" has here no nominative case, for 
it cannot be pioperly supplied by the preceding word, 
** him" which is in the objective case. It ought to be, 
** arid as he hath preserved you ;" or rather, " and to pre*- 
serve you." If the calm in which he was born, and last- 

* The chief practical notes under each Rule, are regularly numbered, 
in etder to make them corres^x>nd to the examples in the volume of Ex- 
•elites. 
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cd 90 \>ng, had cpntinued ;" " and which lasted," Stc* 
•' The * we have extracted from an hi3torian of undoubted 
credit, and are the same that were practised,'' &c. ; " and 
thty are the same.'*' " A man whose inclinations led him 
to be corrupt, and bad great abilities to manage the busi- . 
Less;" ♦' and who had,'* &c. ** A cloud gathering in the 
north ; which we have helped to raise, and majr quickl/ 
break in a storm upon our heads 5" *.* and which may 
quickly.'* 

3. Every nominative case, except the case absolute, and 
when an address is made to a person, should belong to 
some verb, either expressed or implied : as, " Who wrote 
^this book .^" " James ;" that is, « James wrotg it." «• To 
whom thus Adam," that is, <* spoke." 

One or two instances of the improper use of the nomi- 
native case, without any verb, expressed or implied, to an- 
swer it, may be sufficient to illustrate the usefulness of the 
preceding observation. 

" Which rule, if it had been observed, a neighbouring 
prince would have wanted a great deal of that incense 
which hath been offered up to him." The pronoun it is 
here the nominative case to the verb ** observed ;" and 
which rule^ is left by itself, a nominative case without any 
verb following it. This form of expression, though im- 
proper, is very common. It ought to be, ** If this rule had* 
been observed," &c. *^ Man^ though he has great varie- 
ty of thoughts, and such from which others as well as him- 
self might receive profit and delight, yet they are all with- 
in his own breast." In this sentence, the nominative ma« 
stands alone and unconnected with any verb, either expres- 
sed or implied. It should be, " Though man has a great 
variety," &c. 

4. When a verb comes between two nouns, either of 
which may be understood as the subject of the affirm ation» 
it may agree with either of them : but some regard must be 
had to that which is more naturally the subject ot it, as also 
to that which stands next to the verb : as, ** His meat, was 
locusts and wild honey ;" « A great cause of the low state 
of industry U'ere the restraints put upon it ;" " The wages 
of sin ts death." 

. 5. Wh^n the nominative case has no personal tense ^ 
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a verb, but it is put before a participle, intiependently oo 
the rest of the sentence, it is called the case absolute : as» 
•'Shame being lost, all virtue is lost;" "That having 
been discussed Jong ago, there is no occasion to resume 
Jt." 

As in the use of the case absolute, the case is, in £nglisb» 
always the nominative, the following example is erroneous^ 
in making it the objective. '' Solomon was of this mind ; 
and I have no doubt he made as wise and true proverbs, as 
any body has dune sigce ^ him only excepted, who was a 
much greater and wiser man than Solonoon." It should be, 
** he only excepted." 



The nominativie case is commonly placed before the verb ; 
but sometiines it is put after the verb, if it is a simple tense ; 
and between the auxiliary, and the verb or participle, if a 
compound tense : as, 

Ut, When a question is asked, a command given, or a 
wish expressed : as, " Confidest thou in me ?" " Read 
thou ;" '' Mayst thou be happy I" ** Long live the King I" 

2d, ^\rhen a supposition is made without the conjunction 
if: as, " Were it not for this ;" " Had 1 been there." 

3d, When a verb neuter is used : as, ** On a sudden ap- 
peared the king." 

4th, When the verb is preceded by the adverbs, here^ 
ihere^ theriy thenc^^ hence, thus^ &c. : as, " Here am 1 ;" 
*' There was he slain ;" " Then cometh the end 5" **Thencc 
ariseth his grief ;" ** Heoce proceeds his anger ;" '* Thus 
was the affair settled." 

6th, When a sentence depends on neither or nor, so as to 
be coupled with another sentence : as, '' Ye shall not eat of 
it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die." 

Some grammarians assert, that the phrases, as folUms^ 
as appears J form what are called impersonal verbs ; and 
should, therefore^ be confined to the singular number : as, 
♦' The arguments advanced were nearly as follows ;" 
*• The positions were as appears incontrovertible :" that is, 
•* as it follows," '* as it appears." If we give (say they^ 
the sentence a different turn, and instead of as, say such 
' as^ the verb is no longer termed impersonal ; but proper- 
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ly agrees with its nominative, in the plural number : as, 
•* Tfie arguraeiils advanced were nearly svch asfoucw ;'* 
•• The positions were such as appear incontrovertible."* 

They who doubt the accuracy of Home Tooke's state* 
ment, " That ai, however and whenever used in English^ 
means the same as it^ or that^ or xsvkich ;" and who are not 
satisfied whether the verbs, in the sentence first meir- 
tioned, should be in the singular or the plural number, 
may vary the form of expression. -Thus, the sense of the 
preceding sentences, may be conveyed in the fpllowing 
terms. ^* The arguments advanced were nearly of the 
following nature :'* '* The following are nearly the argu- 
ments which were advanced ;'* '* The arguments advanced 
were nearly those which follow :" »* It appears that the po- 
sitions were incontrovertible ;" " That the positions were 
incontroverUble is apparent ;" *• Tlie positions were appar- 
ently incontrovertible." See the Octavo Grammar ; the pate 
under Rule I. 

RULE II. 

Two or more nouns, &c. in the singular number, 
joined together by a copulative conjunction, expres- 
. sed or understood, must have verbs, nouns, and pro- 
nouns, agreeing with them in the plural number : 
as, " Socrates and Plato tcere wise ; they were the 
most eminent philosophers of Greece ;" " The sun 
that rolls over our heads, the food that we receive, 
the rest that we enjoy, daily admonish us of a supe- 
rior and superintendent Power."! 

This rule is often violated ; some instances of which 
are annexed. **And so was* also James and John the sons 
of Zebedee, who were partners with Simon ;*' ** and so 

* These grammarians are sapported by. general usage, and by theau- 
Ihority of an eminent critic on language and composition. " ^\hen a 
verb is used impersonally," says Dr. Campbell in his Philosophy of Rheto* 
ric, " it ought undoubtedly to be in the singular number, whether the nea- 
ter pronoun be expressed or understood. For this reason, analogy and 
usage favor this mode of expression : ** The conditions of the a.^reemenC 
were asjollows ,-" and not, ais follow. A few late writers have inconside- 
rately adopted this last form, through a mistake of the construction. For 
the same reason, we ought to say, " Tshall consider his censures so far 
•nlyo* concerns my friend's conduct ;" and not * so far as concern.* 
^ See the exceptions to this rule, at p. 46 of the Key ; 12th editio*. 
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were also." '* All joy, tranquiMityy and peace, even for 
ever and ever, * doth dwell ;*' •* dtoell for ever." " By 
whose power all good and evil is distributed ;*' '* are distri^^ 
buted." *' Their Jove, and their hatred, and their envy, h 
now perished i*^ ** are perished/' ^* The thoughtless and u^ 
temperate enjoyment of pleasure, tlie criminal abuse of Jr, 
and the forgelfuJness of ^ur being accountable creatures, ob- 
literates every serioua thought of the proper buciiness of life, 
and effaces the sense of religion and of God ;" It ought to 
be, " obliterate,'^ and " efacej*' 

. 1. When the nouns are nearly related, or scarcely distin- 
guishable in sense r and sometimes even when they are very 
different, some authors have thought it allowable to put the 
verbs, nouns, and pronouns, in the singular number : as^ 
•• Tranquillity and pe^ce dwells there ;" '* Ignorance and 
negligence has produced the effect ; " *' The discomfiture 
and slaughter was very great." But it Is evidently contrary 
to the first principles of grammar, to consider two distinct ideas 
as one, however nice may be their shades of difference : and 
if there be no 'difference, one of them must be superfluous, 
and ought to be rejected. 

To support the abov|e construction, it is said, that the 
▼erb may he understood as applied to each of the preceding 
terms $ as in the following example. *' Sand, and salt, and 
a mass of irgn, t> easier to bear than a man without under- 
standing." But besides the confusion, and the latitude of 
application, which such a construction would introduce, it 
appears to be more proper and analogical, in cases where 
the verb is intended to be applied to any one of the terms, 
to make use of the disjunctive conjunction, which gramma- 
tically refers the verb to«ne or other of the preceding terms 
in a separate view. To preserve the distinctive uses of the 
copulative and disjunctive conjunctions, would render the 
rules precise, consistent, and intelligible. Dr. Blair very 
justly observes, that- '* two or more substantives, joined 
Jt^y a copulative, must always require the verb or pro- 
noun to which they refer, to be placed in the plural num- 
ber." 

2. Fn many complex sentences, it is difficult for learn- 
ers to determine, whether one or more of the clauses are 
ttrbe considered as the nominative case ; and consequent- 
ly, whether the* verb should be in the singular or the 
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plural number. We shall, tbereforey set down a tibm- 
ber of varied examples of this nature, wlitch may serve 
as some government to the scholar, with respect to sen* 
tences of a similar construction. '* Prosperity, with hu- 
B^Iity, renders its possessor truly amiable." *' The sbip^ 
Mih all her furniture, was destroyed." *' Not only bis 
estate, his reputation too has 'suffefed by bis misconduct.'* 
'* The general also, in conjunction with the officers, htts 
applied for redress." <« He cannot be justified; for it 
is true, that the prince^ as well as the people, was 
blameworthy." «< The kine, with his life-guard, has just 
passed through the village.^' ** In the mutual infiuence 
of body and soul, there w a wisdom, a wonderful wis- 
dom, which we cannot fathom." " Virtue, honour, nay, 
even Felf'-interest, conspire to recommend the noeasnre.*' 
*• Patriotism, morality, every public and private const* 
.deration, demand our submission to just and lawful govern- 
ment.'^ " Nothing delights me so mUch as the works of 
nature." 

In support of such forms of expression as the followrag, 
we see the authority of Hume, Priestly, and other wri- 
ters ; and we annex thens for the reader's consideration. 
*' A long course of time, with a variety of accidents and 
circumstances, are requisite to produce those revolutions." 
•• The king, with the fords and commons, form an excel- 
lent frame of government." •' The side A, with the sides 
B and C, compose the triangle." ** The fire communicated 
itself to the bed, which, with the furniture of the room, 
and a valuable library, were all entirely consumed." It 
is, however, proper to observe, that these modes of ex- 
pression do not appear to be waiTaoted by the just prin- 
ciples of construction. The word«, ** A long course of 
time," " The king," " The side A," and «' which," are 
the true nominatives to the respective verbs. In the last 
example, the word all should be expunged. As the pre- 
position with governs the objective case in English ; and, 
if translated into Latin, would govern the ablative case, 
it is manifest, that the clauses following with, in the pre- 
ceding Sentences, cannot form any part of the nominative 
case. They cannot be at the same time in the objective 
and the 'nominative cases. The following sentence ap- 
pears to be unexceptionable; and may Serve to explain 
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the others* " The lords and commons are essential brsinches 
of the British constitution : the king, with them, forms an 
excellent frame of government."* 

3. If the singular nouns and pronouns, which are joined 
together by a copulative conjunction, be of several persons, 
Ijn making the plural pronoun agree with them in person, the 
second person takes place of the thirds and the first of 
both : as, << Janoes, and thou, and I, are attached to our 
countrj." ** Thou and he shared it between you." 

RULE III. 

The conjunction disjunctive has an effect contra- 
ry to that of the conjunction copulative; for as the 
verb, noun, or pronoun, is referred to the preceding 
terms taken separately, it must be in the singular 
number : as, " Ignorsince or negligence has caused 
tliis mistake ;" " John, James, or Joseph, intends 
to accompany me ;" " There is, in many minds, 
neither knowledge nor understanding." 

The following sentences are variations fron^ this rule : ** A 
man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as well 
as read them in a description ;" ** read it ;" *' Neither cha- 
racter nor dialogue were yet understood ;" " was yet." " It 
muM indeed be confessed, that a lampoon or a satire do not 
carry in them robbery or murder;" *' does nol carry in i^." 
<^ Death, pr some worse misfortune, soon divide them." It 
ought to be " divides J*^ 

1. When singular pronouns, or a noun and pronoun, of 
different persons, are disjunctively connected, the verb milst 
agree with that person which is placed nearest to it : as, '* I 
or thou art to blame :" " Thou or I am in fault ;" *' I, or 
thou, or he, is the a^lthor of it ;" '* George or I am the per- 
son." But it woulijf; be.Jjetter to say ; '• Either I am to 
blame, or thou art," hfi'. 

2. When a disjunctive occurs between a singular noun, 
or pronoun, and a plural one, the verb is made to agree 
with the plural noun and pronoun : as, "Neither poverty 

* Though the construction will not admit of a plural verb, the sentence 
* wo^ certainly stand better thus : ** The king, the loi^sV and the com- 
pftoos, form aa exceUent constitution." 
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nor rrches were injurious to him ;" " I or they were offen- 
ded by it." But in this case, the plurdl noun or pronoun^ 
when it can conveniently be done, should be placeil next to 
the verb. 

RULE IV. 

A noun of multitude, or signifying many, may 
have a verb or pronoun agreeing with it, either <h 
the singular or plural number ; yet not without re- 
gard to the import of the word, as conveying unity 
or pluralit)^ of idea : as, " The meeting was large ;" 
" The parUaraent is dissolved ;" " The nation is 
powerful ;" " My people do not consider : they have 
not known me ;" "The multitude eagerly pursue 
pleasure, as their chief good ;" " The council were 
divided in their sentiments/' 

We ought to consider whether the term will immediately 
suggest the idea of the number it represents, or whether it 
exhibits to the mind the idea of the whole as one thing. In 
the former case, the verb ought to be plural ; in the Iatt»r, 
it ought to be singular. Thus, it seems improper to say, 
** The peasantry goes barefoot, and the middle sori makes use 
of wooden shoes." It would be better to say, *' The pea- 
santry go barefoot, and the middle sort make use," &c.. be- 
cause the idea in both these cases, is ttot of a number. On 
the contrary, there is a harshness in the i^Miwing sentences, 
in which nouns of number have verbs plural ; because the 
ideas they represent seem not to be sufficiently divided, ia 
the mind. " The court of Rome were nort without^ solici- 
tude." ** The house of commons were of small weight." 
'* Tlie house of lords were so much influenced by these rea- 
sons." " Stephen's party were entirely broken up .by the 
captivity of their leader." " An army of twenty-four thou- 
sand were assembled." *' What reason have the church 
of Rome for proceeding in this manner ?" " There is in- 
deed no constitution so tame and careless of their own de- 
fence." ** All the virtues of mankind are to be counted upon 
a few fingers, but his follies and vices .are innumerable." Is 
not mankind in this place a noun of multitude, and such as 
requires the pronoun referring to it to be in the plural nuna- 
her,their P-^ee the Ociavo Grammar. *' 
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RULE V. 

Pronouns must always agree with their antece- 
dents, and the nouns for which they stand, in gen- 
der and number : as, " This is the friend whom I 
love ;« " That is the vice which I hate ;" ^' The 
king and the queen had put on their robes ;" " Th« 
moon appears, and she shines, but the light is not 
her own." 

The relative is of the same person as the antece- 
dent, and the verb agrees with it accordingly : as, 
" Thou who lovest wisdom ;" " I who speak from 
experience." 

Of this rule there are many violations to be met with ; a 
few of which may be sufficient to put the learner on his 
guard, *' Each of the sexes should keep within Us particu- 
lar bounds, and content themselves with the advantages of their 
particular districts :" better thus : " The sexes should keep 
within their particular bounds," &c. ** Can any one, on their 
entrance into the world, be fully secure that they shall 
not be deceived ?" " on his entrance," and "that/ic shall." 
<* One should not think too favorably of ourselves ;" *' of 
one^s self.^^ ** He had one acquaintance which poisoned his 
principles 5" *' who poisoned." 

Every relative must have an antecedent to which it refers, 
cither expressed or implied : as, " Who is fatal to others is 
so to himself 5" that i<, '* the man vcho is (atal to others." 

Whp, which, what, and the relative thai, though in the ob- 
jective case, are always placed before the verb ; as are also 
their compounds, whoever, whosoever, &c. ; as, " He whom 
ye seek ;" " This is what, or the thing .which, or that you 
want 5" " Whomsoever you please to appoint." 

Whatis sometimes applied, in a manner which appears to 
be exceptionable : as, '* All fevers, except what are called 
nervous," &c. It would at least be better to say, " except 
those which are called nervous.'' . 

1. Personal pronouns being used to supply the place of 
the noun, are not employed in the same part of a sentence 
as the noun which they represent ; for it would be im- 
pr(^er to say, *' The king he is just;" " I saw her the 
queen j" *< The men they were there ;" " Many words 
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they darken speech ;" " My banks they are furnished with 
bees." These personals are superfluous, as there is not the 
least occasion for a substitute in the same part where the 
principal word is present. The nominative case they^ in the 
following sentence, is also superfluous ; '* Who, instead of 
going about doing good, they are perpetually intent u[K)n do- 
ing mischief'^ 

2. The pronoun that is frequently applied to persons as 
well as to things; but after an adjective in the superlative 
degree, and after the pronominal adjective same, it is gene- 
rally used in preference to zvho or which : as, " Charles XII. 
kin<5 of Sweden, was one of the greatest madmen that the 
world ever saw ;" ** Catiline's followers were the most pro- 
fligate tJiat could be found in any city." ** He is the same 
man that we savv before." There are cases, wherein we 
cannot conveniently dispense with this relative as applied 
to persons : as, first, after w/w the interrogative ; ** Who 
that has any sense of religion, would have argued thus ?'' 
Secondly, when persons make but a part of the antecedent ; 
** The woman, and the estate, that became his portion, were 
too much for his moderation." In neither of these examples 
could any other relative have been used. 

3. The pronouns whichsoevery whosoever, and the like, are 
elegantly divided by the interposition of the corresponding 
substantives : thus, '* On whichsoever side the king cast his 
eyes ;" would have sounded better, if written, *' Qn which 
side soever," &c. 

4. Many persons are apt, in conversation, to put the ob- 
jective case of the personal pronouns, in the place of these 
and those : as, *' Give me them books ;" instead of *' those 
books." We may sometimes find this fault even in writing : 
as, " Observe them three there." We also frequently meet 
with those instead of iliey, at the beginning of a sentence, 
and where there is no particular reference to an antecedent"? 
as, ** r^oscthat sow in tears, sometimes reap in joy." They 
that, or they who sow in tears. 

It is not, however, always easy to say, whether, a personal 
pronoun or a demonstrative is preferable, in certain construc- 
tions, " We are not unacquainted with the calumny of 
them [or those] who openly make use of the warmest |^ro- 
fessioDS." 
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6. In some dialects, the word what is improperly used 
for that, and sometimes we find it in this sense in writing: 
" They will never believe but what 1 Lave been entirely to 
blame." ** I am not satisfied but a?^a/," &c. instead of 
<* hui that,^^ The word somewhat, in the following sentence, 
seems to be used improperly. '' These punishments seem 
to have been exercised in somewhat an arbitrary manner." 
Sometimes we read, *^ In somewhat of." The meaning is, 
HI a manner which is in some respects arbitrary." 

6. The pronoun relative wJio is so much appropriated to 
persons, that there is generally harshness in the applica- 
tion of it, except to WJifi proper names of persons, or the 
general terms maUy woman, &c. A term which only im- 
plies the idea of persons, and expresses them by some cir- 
cumstance or epithet, will hardly authorize the use. of it : 
as, *' That faction in England who most " powerfully op- 
posed his arbitrary pretensions." " That faction which,^* 
would have been better ; and the same remark will serve 
for the following examples : '^ France, who was in alliance 
with Sweden." ** The court, who,'' &c. *♦ The cavalry 
«?/io," &c. ** The cities who aspired at liberty*" ** That 
party among us who^'' &c. " The family whom they consi- 
der as usurpers." 

In some cases it may be doubtful, whether this pronoun 
is properly applied or not ; as, " The number of sub- 
stantial inhabitants with whom some cities abound." For 
when a term diriectly and necessarily implies persons, rt may 
in many cases claim the personal relative. " None of the 
company whom he most affected, could cure him of the me- 
lancholy under which he laboured." The word acquain- 
tance may have the same construction, 

7. We hardly consider little children as persons, because 
that term gives us the idea of reason and reflection : and 
therefore the application of the personal relative whOy in 
this case, seems to be harsh : " A child who.^^ It is still 
more improperly applied to animals : " A lake frequented 
by that fowl whom nature has taught to dip the wing in wa- 
te'r." 

8. When the name of a person is used merely as a 
naihe, and it does not refer to the person, the pronoun 
who ought not to be applied. '* It is no wonder if such a maa 

M2 
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did not ^h'lne at the court of queen Elizabeth, who was 
bat another name for prudence and economy." Better 
thus ; *' whose name was but another word for prudence, 
&c." The word whose begins likewise to be restricted to 
persons ; yet it is not done so generally, but that good wri- 
ters, even in prose, use it when spealcing of things. The 
construction is not, however, generally pleasing, as we may 
8ee in the following instances: *' Pleasure, whose nature, 
&c." " Call every production, whose parts and whose na- 
ture," &c. 

In one case, however, custom authorises us to use which^ 
with respect to persons ; and that is wbeii we want to distin- 
guish one person of two, or a. particular person among a 
number of others. We should then say, *' Which of the 
two,'' or " JVhich of them, is he or she ?" 

9. As the pronoun relative has no distinction of number, 
we sometimes find an ambiguity in the use of it : as when 
we say, " The^disciples of Christ, whom we imitate;" we 
may mean the imitation either of Christ, or of bis disciples. 
The accuracy and clearness of the sentence, depend very 
much upon the proper and determinate use of the relative, 
so that it may readily present its antecedent to the mind 
of the hearer or reader, without any obscurity or ambigu- 
ity. 

10. It is and it vras, are often, after the manner of the 
French, used in a plural construction, and *by some of our 
best writers :' as, " It is either a few great men who decide 
for the whole, or it is the rabble that follow a seditious ring- 
leader ;" *' It is they that are the real authors, though the 
soldiers are the actors of the revolution ;" " It zoms the he- 
retics that first began to rail," &c. ; " 'Tm these that early 
taint the female mind." This lacense in the construction of 
it is, (if it be proper to admit it at all,) has, however, been 
certainly abused in. the following sentence, which is thereby- 
made a very awkward one.* '* /^ t« wonderful (he very few- 
accidents, which, in several years, happen from this prac- 
tice." 

11. The interjections 0/ Oh I And Ah! require the ob- 
jective case of a pronoun in the first person after them : as, 
•* O me ! Oh me i Ah me !" But the nominative case in the 
second person : as, " O thou persecutor !" " Oh ye hypo- 
crites!" " O thou, who dvrellest," ^c. 
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The neuter pronoun, by an idiom peculiar to the Eng- 
lish language, is frequently joined in explanatory sentences, 
with a noun or pronoun of the masculine or feminine gen- 
der: as," It was I ;" " It was the man or woman that did 
it." 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes omitted and under- 
stood ; Thus we say, " As appears, as follows :'' for "As 
it appears, as it follow^s ;" and " May be,*^ for " It may 
be." 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes employed to ex- 
press ; 

1st, The subject of any discburse or inquiry : as, " It 
bappened on a summer's day 5" ** Who is it that calls on 
me ?" 

2d, The state or condition of any person or thing : as, 
" How is it with you ?" 

Sd, The thing, whatever it be, that is the cause of any 
eflfect or event, or ■ any person considered merely as a 
cause : as, *' We heard her say it was not he ;" '* The 
truth is, it was I that helped her." 

RULE VI. 

The relative is the nominative case to the verb, 
when no nominative comes between it and the verb : 
as, " The master who taught us ;" *' The trees 
which are planted." 

When a nominative comes between the relative 
and the verb, the relative is governed by some word 
in its own member of the sentence : as, " He who 
preserves me, to whom I owe my being, whose I am, 
and whoml serve, is eternal." 

In the several members of the last. sentence, the relative 
performs a different office. In the first member, it 1 
the agent ; in the second, it submits to the governo 
the preposition ; in the third, it represents the po 
and in the fourth, the object of an action : and tberl 
must be in the three different cases, correspondent »tO'i 
offices. 

When both the antecedent and relative become nomina- 
tiveS; each to different verbs, the relative is the noraina- 
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tive to the former, and the antecedent to the latter verb : as, 
^' True philosophy^ which is the ornament of our nature, coH' 
sists more in the love of our duty, and the practice of ?ir- 
tue, th^n in great talents and extensive, knowledge." 

A few instances of erroneous construction, will illustrate 
both the branches of the sixth rule. The three following 
refer to the first part. " How can we avoid being grateful 
to those whom, by rep'?ated kind offices, have proved 
themselves our real friends ?" " These are the men whom, 
you might suppose, were the authors of the work :" *' If 
you were here, you would find three or four, whom yvn 
would Svij passed their time agreeably :'* in all these places 
it should be who instead of whom. The tw6 latter senten- 
ces contain a nominative between the relative and the 
verb : anjd, therefore, seem to contravene the rule: but the 
student will reflect, that it is not the nominative of the 
verb with which the relative is connected. The remain- 
ing examples refer to the second part of the rule. " Men 
of fine talents are not always the persons wbo we should 
esteem." " The persons who you dispute with, are pre- 
cisely of your opinion." ** Our tutors are our bene- 
factors, who we owe obediencfe to, and wbo we ought to 
love." In these sentences, whom should be used instead of 
who. 

1. When the relative pronoun is of the interrogative 
kind, the noun or pronoun containing the answer, must be 
in the same case as that which contains the question : as, 
'* Whose books are these ? They are JohrCs.'*'^ <* JFAogave 
them to him? ^c." <* Of zwAom did you buy them ? Of 
a bookseller; ^tm who lives at the Bible and Crown." 
** Wh&m did you see there ? Both him and the shopman." 
The learner will readily comprehend this rule, by supply- 
ing the words which .are understood in the answers. — 
Thus, to express the answers at large, we should say, 
*' They are John's books." •* We gave them to him." 
^* We bought them of him who lives, &c." ** We saw 
both him and the shopman." — As the relative pronoun, 
when used interrogatively, refers to the subsequent word or 
phrase Containing the answer to the question, that word or 
phrase may be propeily termed the svhsequeni to the interro- 
gative. 
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RULE VII. 

When the relative is preceded by two nomina- 
tives of different persons, the relative and verb may 
agree in person with either, according to the sense : 
as, *' I am the man mho command you ;" or, " I 
am the man who commands you." 

The form of Ihe first of the .two preceding sentences, 
expresses the meaning rather obscurely. It would be more 
perspicuous to say ; *' 1, Who command you, am the man.'* 
Perhaps the difference of meaning, produced by referring the 
relative to different antecedents, will be more evident to the 
learner, in the following-sentences* *' I am the general who 
gives the orders ta-day ;'' " I am the general, who give the 
orders to-day ;" that is, *• I, who give the orders to-day, am 
the general." 

When the relative and the verb have been determined 
to agree with either of the preceding nominatives, that 
agreement must be preserved throughout thf» sentence ; 
as in the following instance : ** I am the Lord that maketh 
all things ; that stretcheth forth the heavens alone." Jsa, 
xliv. 24. Thus far is consistent : The Lordly in the third 
person, is the antecedent, and the verb agrees with the re- 
lative in the third person : *' I am ihe Lord, which Lord, 
or he that tnoketk all things," If / were made the ante- 
cedent, the relative and verb should agree with it in the 
^rst person : as, ** / am the Lord, ifiat make all things, 
iha( stretch forth the heavens alone." But should it fol- 
fow ; ^^ That spreadeth abroad the earth by myself;'' 
there would arise a confusion of persons, and a manifest 
solecism. 

RULE VIII. 

Every adjective, and every adjective pronoun, be- 
longs to ^ substantive, expressea or understood : as, 
" He is a good, as well as a wise man ;'' " Few ar« 
hajypy ;" that is, ^^ persons ;" " This is a plea^||i 
walk ;" that is, " This walk w," &c. i^^^ 

Adjective pronouns must agree, in number, with 
their substantives : as, •' This book, these books ; 
that sort, those sorts ; another road, other roads." 
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1, ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

A few instances of the breach of this rule are here exhib- 
ited. '* 1 have not travelled this tw^enty years ;" *' these 
twenty." " I am not recommending these kind of suflfer- 
ings ;" " this kind." " Those set of books was a valuable 
present ;" *• that set." 

1. The word means in the singular number, and the 
phrases, " By this means^^ " By that meariSy*^ are used by 
our best and most correct writers; namely, Bacoti, Tillot- 
son, Atterbury, Addison, Steele, Pope, &c.* They are, 
indeed, in so general and approved use, that it would 
appear awkward, if not aifected, to apply the old singular 
form, and say, ** By this mean ; by that mean ; it was bj 
a mean;^^ although it is more agreeable to the general 
analogy of the language. '* The word means (says Priestley) 
belongs to the class of words, which do not change their ter- 
mination on account of number ; for it is used alike in both 
numbers." 

The word amends is used in this manner, in the following 
sentences : ** Though he did not succeed, he gaified the ap- 
probation of his country ; and with this amends be was con- 
tent." " Peace of mind is an honourable amends for the sa- 
crifices of interest." *' In return, be received the thanks of 
bis employers, and the present of a large estate : these were 
ample amends for all his labours." '* We have described 
the rewards of vice : the good man's amends ar^ of a differ- 
ent nature." 

It can scarcely be doubted, that this word amends (like 
the word means) had formerly its correspondent form in 

* *» By this means, he had them the more at vantage, being tired and ha- 
rassed with a long march." Bacon. 

" By this means one great restraint from doing evil, would he taken 

away." — " And this is an admirable means to improve men in virtue." 

•* By that means they have rendered their duty more difficult." Tillotson. 

**it renders us careless of approving ourselves to God, and by th^t 

means securing the continuance of his goodness."—" A good character 

when established, shojild not be rested in as an end, but employed ae a 

«Mt^ of doing still further good," Atterbury. 

^^Bv this means they are happy in each other."—" He by that means 

^Mip^es his superiority." Addison, 

<^our vanity by this means will want its food." Steele. 

" By this means alone, their greatest obstacles will vanish." JPape' 

"Which cw^wnhas proved the most eifcctual wMW?wtoruin theno- 
^'e»-'* DeanSwi/t 
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tbe singular number, as it is derived from the French 
amende^ though now it is exclusively extablished in the 
plural form. If, therefore, it be alleged that mean 
should be applied in the singular, because it is derived 
from the French moyen^ the same kind of argument may be 
advanced in favour of the singular amende; and the general 
analogy of the language may also be pleaded in suppoitof it. 

Campbell, in his ** Philosophy of Rhelpric," has the 
following remark on the subject before us : ** No persons 
of taste will, I presume, venture so far to violate the pre- 
sent usage, and consequently to shock the ears of the ge- 
nerality of readers, as to say, *' By this meaiiy by that 
meanJ*^ 

Jjowth and Johnson seem to be against the use of meam 
in the singular number. They do not, however, speak 
decisively on the point ; but rather dubiously, and as if 
they knew they were questioning eminent authorities as 
well as general practice. That they were iiot decidedly 
against the application of this word to the singular number, 
appears from their own language : *' Whole sentences, whe- 
ther simple or compound, may become members of other 
sentences by mewns of some additional connexion,'^^ — Dr. 
Lov. th's Iniroduction to English Grammar. 

*' There is no other method of teaching that of which any 
one is ignorant, but by means of something already known." 
-—Dr. Johnson. Idler. 

It is remarkable that our present version of the Scrip- 
tures makes no use, as far as the compiler can discover, 
of tbe word mean ; though there are several instances to 

** There w no means of escaping the persecution. "-2 — «* Faith is not on- 
Xyameansoi obeying, but a principal act of obedience." Dr. Young. 

** He looked on money as a necessary means of maintaining and increa- 
sing power." Lord Lyttelion's Henry 11. 

" John was too much intimidated not to embrace tvery means afforded 
for his safety." Goldsmith. 

•* Lest this means should fail."---** By means of ship-money, the late 
king," &c. ** The only means of securing a durable peace." Hume. 

** By (hismean^ there was nothing left to the parliament of Ireland," 
&c. Blackstone. 

" By this means so many slaves escaped out of the hands of their mas- 
tcrs." Dr. Robertson. 

** By this means they bear witness to each other." Burke. 

s " By this means the wrath of man was made to turn against itself." 

Dr. Blnir^ 

'" A magazine, which has, by this means^ contained, &c." " Birds, 

kk general, procure their food by means of their beak,'* Dr. Paley. 
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be found in it of the use of m«an5, in tbe sense andconnex*' 
ion contended for. '^ By this means tHou sfaalt have no 
portion on this side the river," Ezra iv. 16. " That by 
means of dtaik^^'* &c. Heb. ix. 15. It will scarcely be 
pretended that tbe translators of the sacred volumes did 
not accurately understand the English language ; or that 
they would have admitted one form of this word, and re- 
jected tbe otber^ had not their determination been con- 
formable to the best usage. An attempt therefore to re- 
cover an old word, so long since disused by the most cor** 
rect writers, seems not likely to be successful ; especially 
as the rejection of it is not attended with any inconve- 
nience. 

The practice of the best and most correct writers^ or a great 
majority of them, corroborated by general usage, forms, du- 
ring its continuance, the standard of language ; especially, 
if, in particular instances, this practice continue, after ob- 
jection and due consideration. Every connexion and appli- 
cation of words and phrases, thus suf>ported, must therefore 
be proper, and entitled to respect, if not exceptionable in a 
xnoral point of view. 

"Si volet USU8 

" Quern penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma 'loquendi.'^ HOR. 

On this principle, many forms of expression, not less 
deviating from the general analogy of the language, than 
those before mentioned, are to be considered as strictly 
proper and justifiable. Of this kind are the following. 
** None of them are varied to express the gender ;" and 
yet none originally signified no one, •* He Atwwc//" shall 
do the work:" there, what was at first appropriated to 
the objective, is now properly used as the nominative 
case. *' You have behaved yourselves well :" in this ex- 
ample, the word you is put in the nominative case plural, 
with strict propriety ; though formerly it was confined to 
the objective case, and yc exclusively used for the nomina- 
tive. 

With respect to anomalies and variations of language, 
thus established, it is the grammari^n^s business to sub- 
mit, not to remonstrate. In pertinaciousjy opposing the 
decision of proper authority, and contending for obsolete 
modes of expression, he may, indeed, di^splay learning and 
critical sagacity; and, io sooie degree, obscure points 
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ftat a^re scifiiciently dear and decided : but he cannot rea- 
sonably hope either to succeied in bis aims, or to assist the 
learner, in discoTerjug and respecting the true standard and' 
principles of language. 

Cases wbtch custom has left dubious, are certainly with- 
in the grammarian's province. Here, he may reason and 
remonstrate on the ground of derivation, analogy, and 
propriety ; and his reasonings may refine and Improve the 
language : but when authority speaks out and decides the 
point, it were perpetually to unsettle the language, to ad- 
mit of cavii and debate. Anomalies then, under the limi- 
tation mentioned, become the law, as clearly as the plainest 
analogies. ' 

The reader will perceive that, in the following sentences, 
the use of the word m^an in tiie old form has a very uncouth 
appearance : *' By the mean of adversity we are often in- 
structed." '* He preserved hi^ health by mean of exercise," 
*' Frugality is one mean of acquiring a competency." They 
should be, '* By means o{ adversity,'* &c. " By means of 
exercise,*' &c. *' Frugality is one meiins^" &c. 

Good writers do indeed make use of tbe substantive mean 
in the singular nuixiber, and in that number only, to signify 
mediocrity, middle rate, &;c. as, ** This is a mean between 
tbe two extremes." But In the sense of instrumentality, it 
has been long disused by the best authors, and by almost 
•very writer. ; 

This means and ihqf means should be used only when they 
refer to what is singular $ these means and those means^ when 
tfaey respect plurals : as,. <^ He lived temperately, and by this 
fneans preserved bis health ;" *' The scholars were attentive, 
.industrious, and d[)edient to their tutors ; and by ^e«e meam 
acquired knowledge. 

We have enlarged on this article, that the young stu- 
dent may] be led to reflect on a point so important, as that 
of ascertaining the standard of propriety in the use of Ian* 
guage. 

£. When two persons or things are spoken of in a sen* 
tence,.and there is occasion to nsention them again for the 
sake of distiaclion, thai is used in reference to the former, 
and ihis^ in reference to the Matter : as, <* Self-love, which 
ti the spdng of action in the soul, is ruted by reason : but 
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for Ihait man would be inactive ; and but for t^tV, he would 
be active to itoend." 

3. The distributive adjective pronouns, each^ ^cry, 
either t agree with the nouns, pronouns, and verbs, of the 
singular number only : as, " The king of Israel, and Je- 
boshaphat the king of Judah, sat- each on his throne;'^ 
•* Every tree u known by its fruit :" unless the plural 
noun conveys a collectiye idea ; as, '* Every six months 5'* 

♦* Every hundred years*" ^The following phrases ate 

exceptionable. '^ Let each esteem others better than then}* 
selves :" It ought to be *'« himself,^^ ** The language 
should be both perspicuous and correol': io proportion 
as either of these two qualities are wanting, the language 
is imperfect :" it should be, "m wanting." *^ Every one 
of the letters bear regular dates, add contain proofs of 
attachment :" *' bears a regular rfff^c, and con^crtn*." " Eve* 
ry town and village were burned ; every grove and every 
tree were cut down :** ** was burned, and was cut down." 
Seethe Key, p. 16; a»f? ffec Octavo Grammar, Second ec^t- 
tion, volume 2, page 322. 

Either is often used improperly instead^of each: as, 
" The king of Israeli and JehoshapBat the king of Judab, 
sat either of them on his throne ;" ** Nadab and Abiho, 
the sons of Aaron, took either of them hiS' censer." Eoi^h 
signifies- both of thefti taken distinctly or separately t eiihef 
properly signifies only the one or the other of tbem taken di«^ 
junctively. 

In the course- of tbf? work, some examples wiM appeair 
of erroneous tranfektionls Irom the Holy Scripture*, witli 
respect to gtammatfcal construction : birt it a>ay be propet 
to remark, ftiat notwitbstatiding these verbal mistakes^ ih% 
Bible, for the size of it, is the most accurate grammartictrl 
composition that we have in the English language. The 
authority of several eminent grammarians- might beaddi*.* 
c'ed in support of this assertion ; but it may be sufficient to 
mention onlythat of Dr. Lowth, who says, " The present 
translation of the Bibie$ is the bi^st standard of the £ngtish 
language." 

II. ADJBftTIVES. 

4. Adjectives ate soroet imes inrpnoperJy applied as ad- 
ferbs : as, ** indifferent hond^ ; excellent well ; miserable 
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poor;" instead of ** ladifferentl/ honest ; excellently well ; 
miserably poor," " He behaved himself conformable to 
4|iat great example ;" " cmfftrniably.^^ " Endeavour lo 
live hereafter suitable to a person in thy station ;" " suit>- 
dblyy ** I ean never think so very inean of .. him ;" 
V meanly,^* " He describes this river agreeable to the 
common reading ;" " agreeably, ^^ /' Agreeable to my pro- 
Bfiise, I now write :" " agreeMy*^^ " Thy exceeding great 
reward:" When united to an adjective,, or adverb not 
ending in /y, the word exceeding has ly added to it: afi9 
-** exceedingly dreadful, exceedingly great ;" ** exceeding- 
ly well, exceedingly more active ;" but when it is joined 
to an adverb or adjective, having that termination, the ly 
is omitteidi as, "Some men think exceeding cleanly, and 
reason exceeding forcibly :" <* She appeared, on this oc- 
casion, exceeding lovely." '' He acted In this business 
holdtr than was expi)ctt:d :" . ** They behaved the- noblest, 
because they were disinterested." Tliey should have been, 
*^ more-holdly ; most nobly, ^^ — The adjective pronoun suth 
is often misapplied : as, " He was such an extravagant 
young 'man, that he spent his whole patrimony in a. few 
years;" it should be, " iio extravagant |^ young man»^ 
** I never before saw puch large trees :"'* ^azu trees «o 
large J^ - VVhen we refer to the species or nature of ^ 
thing, the word suck is properly applied: as, "Such a 
lemper is seldom found :^' but when degree is signified, 
we use* the word so: a£,,f'So bad a temper is seldom 
iound." ^ 

Adverbs are likewise improperly, used as adjectives : as, 
*> The tutor addressed iiim in terms rather warm, but suita- 
bly to bis offence ;" " suitable, ^^ *' They were seen. wander- 
ing about solitarily^nd distressed ;" ** sqlitaryJ*^ He lived 
in a manner agreeably to the dictates of reason and reli- 
-gion ;" ^^ agreeable,^^ ** The study of syntax should be 
.previously to that of punctnalion ;"- 'VjorewVms.'** 

6.~ double comparatives and superlatives should be 

.^avoided : such as^ ** A wors^ conduct ;" ** On lessee hepes ;" 

*^ A more serener temper,;" *' The most strai test sect ;" **. A 

more superior work." They should be, " worse conduct ;" 

* For the riile to detemuDe whether aisi adjective or an adverb is to be 
used, see English Exercises, Sixteenth^ or any subsequent, edition,pag,e 140. 
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•* less hopes ;** " a more serene temper 5" " the straitesl 
«ect 5" " a superior work." 

6. Adjectives that have in themselves a superlative sig- 
nification, do not properly admit of the superlative or com- 
parative form superadded ; such as, *• Chief, extreme, 
perfect, right, universal, supreme/' &c. ; which are some- 
times improperJj? written, . " Chiefest^ extremest, perfect- 
est, rigbtest, most universal, most supreme," 8cc. The fol- 
lowing expressions are Iherefote irhproper. "He some- 
4imes claims admission to the chiefesi of^ces" *^ The 
quarrel became so universal and jiatioHal 5" '' A method 
of attaining the Tightest and greatest happiness." The 
phrases, so perfect, so right, so extreme, so universal, &c. 
are incorrect ; because they imply that one thing is less 
perfect, less extreme, &c. than another, which is not possi- 
ble. . 

7. Inaccuracies are often found in the way in which the 
degrees of comparison are applied and construed. The 
following are examples of wrong construction in this re- 
spect : " This noble nation hath, of all others, admitted 
fewer corruptions." Th£ word jfejper is here ednstrued 
precisely as* if it were the superlative. It should be, 
"^^ This noble nation hath admitted fewer corruptions tlian 
any other." We commonly say, " This is the weaker 
of the two ;" or, "The weakest of the two:" but the for- 
mer is the regular mode, of expression, because there are 
only two things compared. "The vice of coyetousness is 
what enters deepest into the soul of any other." '< He ceie- 
brates the church of England as the most perfect of hll oth- 
ers." Both these modes of expression are faulty : we should 
not say, " The best of any man," or, "The. best of any 
other roan," for " the best of men." The sentences may 
be corrected by substituting the comparative in the room 
of the superlative. " The vice, &c. is what cnlers deep- 
er into the soul than any other." '• He celebrates, &c. 
as more perfect than any other." It is also possible to 
retain the superlative, and render the expression gram* 
matical. " Covetousness, of all vices, enters the deepest 
into the soul." "lie celebrates, &c. as the most perfect 
6f all churches." These sentences contain other errors, 
against which it' is proper to caution the learner. The 
Vords deeper and deepest, being intended for adverbs. 
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sbottld hare been xMrt deeply, most deeply. Tb6 pbrases 
more perfect, and most perfect, are improper; because 
perfection admits of no degrees of comparison. We may 
say nearer or nearest to perfection, or more or less imper- 
fect. 

8. In sonae case^, adjectires should* not be separated 
from tbeir substantives, even by words wbicb modify tbeir 
meaning, and make but one sense with tbem : as, *' A large 
enough number surely." It should be, "A number large 
enough." " The lower sort of people are good enough judges 
of one not tery distant from them." 



The adjective is uailially placed before its sabstantive : as, 
" A generous man ; ■' " How amiable a woman !" The in- 
ftances in which it comes after the subsrtantive, are the fol* 
lowing. 

1st, When something depends upon the adjective ; and 
when it gives a better sound, especially in poetry : as, *< A 
m^n generous toliis enemies ;" *' Feed rne with food convene 
ient ft)r me ;'' " A tree three feet Hiick,^^ '♦ A body of troops 
My thousand strong ;" " The torrent tumbling through rockt 
abrupt.^^ 

2d, When the adjective is emphatical : as, << Alexander 
the Great;'* « Lewis the Bold;'\ « Goodness infinite;'*^ 
" Wisdom unsearchable,^'' 

3, When several adjectives belong to one substantive : as, 
^' A man just, wise, and charitable ;" '* A Woman modest, 
sensible, and virtuous." 

4tb, When the adjective is preceded by an adverb : as, 
*«A boy regularly studious ;" "A girl unafiectedly ifto- 
dest." 

5th, When the verb to he, in any of its variations, comes 
between a substantive and an adjective, the adjective may • 
frequently either pfrecede or follow it : as, <* The man hhap» 
py ;" or, ** happy is the man who makes virtue bis choice :" 
*' The interview was delightful ;" or, *^ delightful Was the 
interview." 

6tb, When the adjective expresses some circumstance 
of a substantive placed after .an active verb : as, ^ Va- 
Nf2 
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nity often renders its possessor despicahh,^^ In an exclama« 
tory sentence 9 the adjective generally precedes the substan- 
tive ; as, *' How despicable does vanity often render its pos- 
sessor !" 

There is sometimes great beauty, as well as force, in pla- 
cing the adjective before the verb^and the substantive imme- 
diately after it : as, <^ Great is the Lord ! just and true are 
thy ways, thou King of saints !" 

Sometimes the word all is emphatically put after a number 
of particulars comprehended under it. ^< Ambition, interest, 
honour, all concurred.*^ Sometimes a substantive, which like- 
wise comprehends the preceding particulars, is used in con- 
junction with this adjective : as, ** Royalists, republicans, 
churchmen, sectaries', courtiers, patriots, all partiesy concur- 
red in the illusion.*' 

An adjective pronoun, in the plural number, will some- 
times properly associate with a singular noun : as, ^' Our 
desire, your intention, their resignation." This association 
applies rather to things of an intellectual nature, than to those 
which are corporeal. It forms an exception to the general 
rule. 

A substantive with its adjective is reckoned as one 
compounded word, whence they often take another adjec- 
tive, and sometimes a third, and so on : as, *' An old man ; 
a good old man; a very learned, judicious, good old 
man." 

Though the adjective always relates to a substantive, it is, . 
in many instances, put as if it were absolute ; especially 
where the noun has been mentioned before, or is easily un- 
derstood, though not expressed : as, '*! often survey the green 
fields, as I am very fond of green ;" •* The wise, the virtu- 
ous, the honoured^ famed, and great," that is, " persons ;'* 
•• The twelve," that is, " apostles ;" " Have compasi^ioil 
0(1 the poor ^ be feet to the lame, and eyes to the 
Mind:' 

* Substantives are often used as adjectives. In this case^ 
the word so. used is sometimes unconnected with the sub- 
stantive to which it relates ; sometimes connected with it 
by a hyphen ; and sometimes joined to it, so as to make 
(he two words coalesce. The totaP separation is- proper^ 
when either of the two words is long, or when they can* 
»9i be fluently pronounced as one word: as^ an<«djec* 
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tive pronoun, a silvl 
IS used, when both t 
ifouQced as a single 
tree: the words coales^ 
together; have a 
frequent use : as, t 
shire. 

Sometimes the adjective 
another adjective joined to J( 
vast immense of space." \ 

When an adjective has-a\ 
substantive is Hiuderstood, the i 
Hidverhy and ma}^ be considered 
« In general, in particular, in c^ 
nerally, particularly, commonly .t -., - 

£»oa; was formerly used as a f^^urai of mough : but it is 
now obsolete. 

RULE IX. 

The article a or an agrees with nouns in the sin- 
gular number only, individually or collectively : as, 
" A christian, an infidel, a score, a thousand." The 
definite article the may agree with nouns in the sin- 
gular and plural number: as, "The garden, the 
houses, the star^." 

The articles are often properly omitted : when 
used, they should be justly appHed, according to 
their distinct nature : as, " Gold is corrupting ; 
the sea is green ; a lion is bold." 

It is of the nature of both the articles to determine or 
limit the thing spoken of. A determines i> to be one single 
thing of the kind, leaving it still uncertain which : tAe deter- 
mines which it is, or of many, whichthey are. 

The following passage will ser\'e as an example of the 
different uses of a and the, and of the force of the substan* 
tive without any article. " Man was made for society, and 
ought to extend his goodwill to all men : but a man will na- 
turally entertain a more particular kindness for the men, with 
whom he has the most frequent intercourse ; and enter into 
a stiH clearer unloQ with ^e man whose temper and disposi- 
tionjiiuit best with bis own." 
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nity often renders its pos^^f^imes misapplied, it may be of 
tory sentence, tbe adj^^w instances : *' And I persecuted 
tive ; as, ** How dii^ib." The apostle does not mean any 
sessor !" vflfeath, but death in genera] : tbe definite ar- 

Tbere is/ffe is improperly used: it ougbt to be** unto' 
cing tb^^tbout any article. 

diat^When be, the Spirit of Truth, is come, be will gutd<s 
tf^into all truth;" that is, according to this translation, 
^* into all truth whatsoever, into truth of all kinds ;" very 
different from tbe meaning of tbe evangelist, iind from tbe 
original, '* into all the truth ^'* that is, /'into all evftngelical 
truth, all truth necessary Tor you to knoiir." 

" Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ?*' it ougbt to be 
^' the wheel," used as an instrument for tbe particular. par- 
pose of torturing criminals. •* The Almighty hath giveo 
reason to a man to be a light unto him :"^ it sliould rather be^ 
*^ to marii*'' in general. ** This day is salvation come to this 
bouse, forasmuch as he also is the son of Abraham :" it ought 
to be, "a son of Abraham.". 

These remarks may serve to show the great fmportafice 
of the proper use of the article, and the excellence of tbe 
English language in this respect ; which, by means of its 
two articles, does most precisely determine the extent of sig* 
nification of common names. 

1. A nice distinction of the sense is sometimes thftde by 
the use or omission of the article a. If I say, ** Hd be- 
haved with a little reverence ;" ray meaning is positive. 
If I say, ** He behaved with little revefence 5'' ^Y mean- 
ing is negative. And iBese two are by no means the sarher 
or to be used in the same eases. By the former, I rather 
praise a person ; . by the latter^ 1 dispraise him. For the 
sake of this distinction, which is a very useful one, we may 
better bear the seeming impropriety of the article a befoj^ 
nouns of number. When I say, ''There were few men 
with him ;" I speak diminutively,, and mean to represent 
them as inconsiderable : whereas, when I say ; " There 
were a few men with him ;" I evidently intend to make the 
most of them. 

S. In general, it may be sufficient to prefix the article 

.to the former of two words in tbe same construction; 

though the French never fail to repeat it in this ease* 
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*• There Mreremanyboursy both of the night and day, which 
he could spend, without suspicion, in solitary thought." It 
might have feeen " of the night and of the day." And, for the 
sake of emphasis, we often repeat the article in a series of 
epithets. ** He hoped that this title would secure bim an 
ample iind an Independent authority." 

3. In common conversation, and in familiar style, we fre- 
quently omit the arUcJes,. which might be inserted with pro- 
priety in writing, especially in a grave style. ** At worst, 
time might be gained by this expedient." " V* At r/tc worst," 
would have been better in thfs place. - ** Give me here John 
Baptist's head.'V. There would have been more dignity in 
say infj, ** John the Baptist's head ;" or, **^ The head of John 
the Baptist." 

The article the-has sometimes a good effect in distin* 
guishing a person by an epithet. " In the history of Henry 
the fourth,;,by Father Daniel, we are surprised at not find- 
ing him the great aiati." ^* I own F am often surprised that he 
should have treated so. coldly, a man so much ^i^e gentle- 
man." 

This article is.o'ften elQgantly put, after the manner of the 
French, for the pronoun possessive : as, ** He looks him full 
in t?re face ;" that is, '/ in Aw face." V In his presence 
they \5rere to strike the forehead on the ground ;" that is| 
<' their foreheads,^* 

We sometimes, accorditjg to 'the French manner, repeat 
the same article, when the adjective^ on account of any 
clause depending upon lit is put after.tlie substantive. *' Of 
all the considerable governments, among the Alps, a com- 
monwealth is a constitution the most adapted of any to the 
poverty of those countries." ** With such a spec.'cus title as 
that of blood, which with the multitude- is always a claim, 
the strongest, and !^« most easily xoroprehended." ** They 
are not the men in the nation tfie roost di£&cult to be repla- 
ced." . . ,. 

RULE X. - 

One substantive governs another, signifying a dif* 
ferent thing, in the possessive or genitive case : as, 
" My father's house 5" " Man's happiness;" "Vir- 
tue's reward." 
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When the annexed substantive signifies the same ihing as 
the fir$t, there is no variation of case : aa» ^' George, king^ 
of Great Britain, elector of Hanover," &c. ; V Pbinpey con* 
tended with Caesar, the greatest general of his time ;" ** Rer 
ligioh, the support of adversity, adorna prosperity.'^ Nouns 
thus circumstanced are said to be in dpppsUion io each other* 
The interposftion of a relative and verb will sonietiltie? break 
the construction : as, *' Pompey contended with Osesar, iaho 
u^as the greatest general of bis titne." , Here the word gene^ 
rai is in the nominative case, governed by note 4,, under 
RULE xr. " ^ • - .' 

The preposition of joined to a substantive, is not always 
equivalent to the possessive case. .It is only so, wljen the 
expression can be converted into the regular foiw of the pos- 
sessive case. We can say,. " The xew'ard of virtue,'^ aekl 
** Virtue^s Teward :" but though it is proper\tQ say, '* A 
crown of gold," we cannot convert the escpression into the 
possessive case, and ssy, ** Gold's crdwn.", 

Substantives govern pronoulis as well as nQuns< in the pos- 
sessive case : as, ** Every tree is known by t^^ fruijt ;" " Good- 
ness brings its reward ;"'. "Thai desfejs mmeJ\ '. •< - 

The genitive its is often innproperly used for 'tis or it is: 
as, " Its my book :^' instead of *' It is my book." 

The pronourt hhy when detached, from the noun to which 
ft relates, is to be coosidered, not .as a possessive, pronoun, 
but as the genrtive Case of the personal 4)r6noun : ae, " Thr? 
composition is Ais:" ''Whose book istha,t?" •* i/as." If 
we used the noun itself, we should sa)^, ** Thiy composi- 
tion is John's." »r Whose bode is that?" *i Eliza's." The 
position virill be still more eviden^t, when we consider that 
both the pronouns in the following sentences must have a si- 
milar construction : *' Is it keri>t /iw honour that is tarnislied ,?" 
<' It is not hirs^ but M5." ' : 

Sonaetimes a substantive in the genitive or possessive case 
stands alone, the- latter one by jvhich it is governed .bef^ig: 
understood: as, •* I called at the bookseller's,'' that is, "at 
the bookseller's ^^ojo.'^ , , . 

1. If several nouns come together in the gemtiv© case, 
tiie apostrophe with s is annexed to the last, and under- 
stood to the rest: as, " Johr^ and Eliza's books:" " This 
was my father, mother, and uncle's advice." But when 
any words intervene, perhaps on account of the increased 
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* pause, the sign of (he possessive sboiiW he anbexccj to each : 
as, "They are John^s as weU as EKza's books;" ** I had 
the , physician V the^urgeon's^ and the apothecary's ^ssh^ 
\wacey—rSee3dedtt»ofjh0 QcUGram. p* 261. 

'2. In poetry, the additional s is frequeiltly omitted, but 
tb% apostrophe retained, jn the sartie manner as in 5ub- 
staotives of the plural number ending in s : as, "The 
wrath of Peleus* son.? Thls^ seems not' so allowable in 
•prose ; which the following erroneous examples will de- 
monstrate :** Modes' minister ;" ** Fhln^has' wife ;" '^Fes- 
tus came into Felix' room.". " These answers were made 
to the witness'. questions.''' But in cases which would 
give too much, of the hissing sound, or increase the diili- 
culty of. pronunciation,: the omission takes place even in. 
prose :- as, " - For righteousness' sake ;" "' For conscience' 
-sake^'V •■ .; ,■;,■• 

. 3. Little exj^lanatory circumstanees are particularly awk- 
ward between a. gehitifve case, and the tirord which usu- 
ally follows it : as, '* She began to' extol the farmer's, as 
she called him, excellent understanding.'^ It ought to be,• 
*" the ex^ell^nt understanding of the farmer, as she called 
him."' ;>; ... 

4. When. a sehtence consists of terms signifying a name* 
and' ah offipe, or of any expressions by which one part is 
descriptive or explanatory of the other, it may; occasion 
some doubt to which of ttietn the sign of tlie geuitive case 
' should be asnexed ;' or whether it shpuld Be subjomed fb 
thern both* Thus, some wotild say' ; ** I leftth^ parcel at 
Saiith^s the boolcseller ;" otlvers, *« at Smitli the booksel- 
ler's :" and perhaps othej-s^ ** at Smith's the bookseller's.'* 
The ,fitst of these forms is. most agreeabJe 'td the English 
idiom; and if Jha addiliGii consists of two or inore words, 
the case seem» to be less duhioq§ ; as, *' I left the parcel 
irt Smrtb'.s the bookseller and statiorfer." But as this sub- 
ject requires a little fcrrthp explanation to make it intelligi- 
ble to tlie, learners,' wc shall add a^e^V obseTvat ions tending 
to unfold its principles. 
', A phrase jri which the words are so conniected and de- 
pendent, .as to ajJiivit of no pause be forte the conclusion, 
, necessarily requires the gehitiv^ sign at or near the end of 
the phrase : as, " 'Whose prero^tive is it ? It is the king 
of 4reat Britaitt's-;" ** That is the duke of Bridgewater's 
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canal ;'* " The bishop of Landars excellent book V' « Tbe 
lord major of London V authority;" ** The captain pf the 
guard's house.'' ,. . - ^^ 

When _ words in opposition foUpV each other, in quick 
succession, it seems also most agreeabJe, to our idiom, to 
give the sign of the genitive 9 similar situation ; e^ecialljr- 
if the noun which governs the genitive he expressed : as, 
" The emperor Leopold's ;"*» Dionysius the tyrant's;'* 
" Fox David my servanfs^sske';^^ "'' Give me. John fbe 
Baptist'^ head ;" *♦ Paul the ^}?ft5f/e'5 advice." Bj^t wjjea 
a pause is proper, anH the governing nojun not expressed ; 
and when the latter part, of the senteince is extended ; ifr^ 
appears to be requisite that the' sign should be applied ta 
the first genitive, and understood ,t<? the pihec : as,, " I re* 
side at lord Stormont's, my old p^ron. and^ benefactor ;'' 
" Whose glory did he emulate? He emula^exJ Csesar*?, the 
greatest general of antiquity.'^ In the following sentences, . 
it would be very awkward to place the sign,, either at the 
end of each of the clayses, or at the end ,of tlie latter one . 
alone ^ " These psalms are tJavid's,- ihcj kipg, priest, a|id 
prophet of the Jewish people ;'* ** We staid ,a month at 
lord LytteltohV, the ornament /of his country, ap^ the . 
friend of every virtue." • Tim sign of- the genitive case 
may very propefly be understood at the end of these 
members, an ellipsis; at the latter part of ^ntences being 
a common consti^uction in our language ; as the. learner wiu 
see by one or Iwo e^mples: " They wished, to submit, 
but he did not;" that hi "he. did rjot is^isK to svhfnitf^ - 
" He said it was their cop ceVn, but not his ;" that is, " no* 
his concemJ^ '' .- • 

If we annex the sigti of the genitive to tbe end; of the 
last clause oxily, weishalf perceive that a resting place, is ' 
wanted, anithat the corinecting circutnstance is pl^ed tpo 
remotely, to be eltlier pierspiiJUDus or agreeable : as^' 
"Whose glory did he emulate ?**" He emQlated. Caesar, 
the greatest geTieral of' an^i^tt^'^ ;**** These psalms jare - 
David, the king, priest, and prophet ^ tlie Jewish ;^60.- 
p^cY" It is much better to say, " This is PauVs advice, ' 
the christian he rp,^ and great apostle of the g^ntil!es,'•. 
than, « This is Paul the christian hero, and great apostle 
©f the gentiles' advice." On the other hand, the applica- 
tion of the genitive sign io both or all of the oouos in^aipr 
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position, would be generally harsh and displeasiug, and per- 
haps in some cases incorrect : as, ** The emperor's Leo- 
pold's ;" *' King's George's ;" " Charles' the second's ;" 
** The parcel was left at Smith's the bookseller's and stationi- 
cr's." The rules which we have endeavoured to elucidate, 
will prevent the inconvenience of both these modes of ex- 
pression ; and they appear to be simple, perspicuous, an4 
consistent with the idiom of the language. 

5* The English genitive has often an unpleasant sound ; 
80 that we daily make more use of the panicle of to ex- 
press the^ same relation. There is something awkward in 
the following sentences, in which this method has not been 
taken. " The general, in the army's name, published a de-s 
daration." *' The commons' vole." ** The lords' house." 
** Unless he is very ignorant of the kingdom's condition." 
It were certainly better to say, '* In the name of the army ;" 
"The vote of the commons 5" " The house of lords;'' 
•• The condition of the kingdom." It is also rather harsh 
to use two English genitives with the same substantive: as, 
** Whom he acquainted with the pdpe's and the king's plea* 
aure." •* The pleasure of the pope and the king," wpuld 
bave been better. 

We sometimes meet with three substantives dependent on 
one another, and connected by the preposition of applied to 
each of them : as, ** The severity of the distress of the son 
of the king, touched the nation ;" but this mode of expres- 
sion is not to be recommended. It would be better to say, 
" The severe distress of the king's son, touched the nation." 
We have a striking instance of this laborious mode of expres- 
sion, in the follow mg sentence: *' Of some of the books of 
each of these classes of literature, a catalogue will be given 
at the end of the work." 

6r, In some cases, we use both the genitive termination 
and the preposition of ; as, «♦ It is a discovery of Sir Isaac 
Newton's." Sometimes indeed, unless we throw the sentence 
Into another form, this method is absolutely necessary, in or- 
der to distinguish the sense, and to give ihe idea of property, 
strictly so called, which is the most important of the relations 
expressed by the genitite case : for the expressions, " This 
picture of my friend," and " This picture of my friend's," 
suggest very different ideas. The latter only is that of pro- 
perty ii the strictest sense. The idea would, doubtless^ be 
O 
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conveyed ia « better manner, by faying, " This picture 
belonging to my friend." 

When this double genitire, as some grammarians term 
it, is not necessary to distinguish the sense, and especially 
in a grave style, it is generally omitted. Except to pre- 
vent ambiguity, it seems to be allowable only in cases 
which suppose the existence of a plurality of subjects of 
the same kind. In the expressions, ** A subject of the 
emperor's ;" " A sentiment of my brother's ;'' more than 
one subject, and one sentiment, are supposed to belong 
to the possesfcor. But when this plurality is neither inti- 
mated, nor necessarily supposed, the double genitive, ex- 
cept as before mentioned, should not be used : as, *< This 
fiouse of the governor is very commodious;*' " The crown 
of the king was stolen ;" '' That privilege of the scholar 
was never abused." (See page 51.) But after all tbat 
can be said for this double genitive, as it is termed, some 
grammarians think that it would be better to avoid the use 
of it altogether, and to give the sentiment another form of 
expression. 

7. When an entire clause of a sentence, beginning with 
a participle of the present tense, is used as one name, or 
to express one idea or circumstance, the noun on which 
it depends may t>e put in the genitive case ; thus, instead of 
saying, ** What is the reason of this person dismissing his 
servant so hastily ?^' that is, *' What is the reason of this 
person in dismissing bis servant so hastily ?" we may say, 
and perhaps ought to say, *' W'hat is the reason of this per- 
son's dismissing of his servant so hastily ?" Just as we say, 
" What is the reason of this person's hasty dismission of bis 
servant ?" So also, we say, *• I remember it being reckoned 
a great exploit ;'' or more properly, " i remember its being 
reckoned," &c. The following sentence is correct and pro- 
per : ^^ Much will depend on the pupiVs composing, but 
more on hii reading frequently." It would not ue accurate 
to say, *' Much will depend on the pupil compoting^^^ ^uc. 
We also properly say; '* This wiU be the effect of.thepu* 
pWz composite frequently ;" instead of, '* Of the pupd c&m* 
posing Irequently." 
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RULE XI. 

Active verbs govern the objective case : as,"Truth 
ennobles her ;" " She comforts me ;" " They sup- 
port u$ ;" " Virtue rewards her foUimers.^^ 

In English, the nominative case, denoting the subject, 
usually goes before the verb ; and the objective case, deno- 
ting the object, follows the verb active; and it is the or^ 
fJer that deterif^ines the case in nount ; as, " Alexan< 
der conquered the Persians." But the pronoun having 
a proper form for each of those cases, is sometimes, wheji 
it is in the objective case, placed before the verb; and, 
when it is in the nominative case, follows the object and 
verb ; as, <* Whom ye ignorant!/ worship, him declare f 
onto you." 

This position of the pronoun sometimes occas»ions its pro- 
per case and government to be neglected : as in the following 
instances : *' Who should I esteem more than the wise and 
good ?" " By the character of tifose who you choose for 
your friends, yoar own is likely to be formed." •' Those 
pre the persons who be thought true to bis interests." ** Who 
should I see the other day but my old friend ?" *• Whoso- 
ever the court favours." In all these places it ought to b% 
whom^ the relative being governed in the objective case 
by the verbs *' esteem, choose, thought," &c. " He, who 
under all proper circumstances, has the boldness to speak 
truth, choose for thy fiiend ;" It should be ** him who,^^ 
&c. 

Verbs neuter do not act upon, or govern, nouns and pro- 
nouns. ** He deeps ; they mM«e,'^ &c. are not transitiv3« 
They are, therefore, not followed by an objective case, 
specifying the object of an action. But when this case, or 
an object of action, comes after such verbs, Ihough it may 
carry the appearance of being governed by them, it is affec- 
ted by a preposition or some other Viord understood : as, 
" He resided many years [that is, for or during many 
years] in that street ;" *« He rode several miles [that is, for 
or through the space of several miles] on that day ;" ** He 
lay an hour [that is, during an hour] in great torture." In 
the phrases, « To dream a dream," '* To live a virtuous 
life," « To run a race," "To walk the horse/' " Todaiice 
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the chilJ," the verbs assume a transitive form, and may 
not, in these cases, be improperly denominated transitive 
verLwi. 

1. Some writers, however, use certain neuter verbs a9 
if they were transitive, putting after them the objective 
case, agreeably to the French construction of reciprocal 
Verbs ; but this custom is so foreign to the idiom of the 
Enghsh tongue, that it ought not to be adofHe^ or imita- 
ted. Tlie following are some instances of this practice* 
•* Repenting him of his design." " The king soon fouad 
reason to repent him of his provoking such dangerous ene- 
mies." " The popular lords did not fail to enlarge them- 
selves on the subject." '* The nearer his successes ap^ 
proacked him to the throne." " Go Jlee thee away into 
the land of Judah." <^ I think rt by no means a fit and de«> 
cent thing to vie charities," &c. *' They have spent their 
whole time and pain? to agree the sacred with the profane 
chronology." 

2. Active verbs are sometimes as improperly made 
peuter ; as, '^ I must premise with three circumstances.*' 
'* Those that think to ingratiate with him by calumniating; 
me." 

3. The neuter verb is varied like the active ; but, ha- 
viuEj in some degree the nature of the passive, it admits, 
in marjy instances, of the passive form, retaining still the 
neuter signification, chiefly in such verbs as signify some 
sort of motion, or change of place or condition : as, *' I 
am come; I was gone ; 1 am grown ; I was fallen." The 
following examplesr, however, appear to be erroneous, ia 
giving the neuter verbs a passive form, instead of an active 
one. •* The rule of our holy religion, from which we are 
infinitely s^erved^ " The whole obligation of that laVr 
and covi^nant was also ceased^ ** Whose number was now 
ammmted to three hundred." " This mareschal, upon 
some discontent, was entered into a conspiracy against his 
master." " At the end of a campaign, when half the men 
are deserted or killed." It should be, '* have swerved, had 
ceased," &;c. 

4. TIjc verb to he, through all its variations, has the 
same case after it, as that which next precedes it: " 1 am 

^om they invited ;" " It may be (or might have been) 
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he^ but it cannot be (or could not bare been) 7 ;" " It is 
impossible to be tkei/ ;" " h seems to have been he^ who 
conducted himself so wiselj ;'' '' It appeared to be she that 
transacted the business f *^ I understood it to be ^tm ;'' 
*• I believe i^ to have been ^em ;" ^* We at first took it to 
be her ; but were aAerwards convinced that it was not sheJ** 
** He is not the person who it seemed he wss.'* *' He is 
really the person who he appeared to be.". •* She is not 
now the woman whom they represented her to have been." 
**• Whom do you fancj him to be ?" Bj these examples, it 
appears that this substantive verb has no government of 
case, but serves, in all its form's, as a conductor to the 
cases ; so that the two cases which, in the construction of 
the sentence, are the next before and after it, must alway« 
be alike. Perhaps this subject will be more intelligible to 
the learner, by observing, th|it the words in the cases pre- 
ceding and following the verbio be, may be said to be in 
apposition to each other. Thus, in the sentence^ ** I un- 
derstood it to be him,*' the words tV and him are in appo- 
sition ; that is, ^' they refer to the same thing', and are im 
the same case." 

The following sentences contain deviations from the rule» 
ainJ exhibit the pronoun in a wrong case : '^ It might have 
been him,^ but there is no proof of it ;" *' Though [ was 
blamed, it could not have been me;" '' I saw one whom I 
took to be she ;" " She is the person who I understood it to 
have been ;" '* Who do you think me to be ?" *• Whom da 
men say that I am ?" " And srAom ihin^ ye that 1 am ?"— * 
See the Octavo Grammar. 

Passiiie verbs which signify naming, &c. have the same 
«ase before and after them : as, ^^ He was called Caesar ; 
She was named Penelope ; Homer is styled the prince of 
poets ; James was created a duke ; The general was salu- 
ted emperor ; The professor was appointed tutor to the 
prince." 

5. The auxiliary fe/ .governs the objective case : as, ** Let 
him beware ;" *• Let us judge candidly ;" " Let them not 
presume ;" *' Let George study his lesson." 

RULE XII. 

One verb governs another that follows it, or de- 
pends upon it, in the infinitive mood : as,' ^^ Cease 
02 
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to do evil ; learn to do well ;" " We should be pre- 
pared to render ^n account of our actions," 

The preposition to, though generally used before 
the latter verb, is sometimes properly omitted : as, 
'' I heard him say it ;" instead of " to say it." 

The verbs which have commonly other verbs following 
them in tbe ii)6iiitive mood, without the sign to^ are Bid» 
dare, need, make, see, hear feel ; and also, let, not used as 
an auxiliary ; atKJ perhaps a few others : as, << I bade htm 
do it ;" '* Ye dare not do it ;" « I saw him do it ;" •• I 
heard liim say it ;" " Thou lettest him go." 

1. In the following passages, tbe word to, the sign of 
the infinitive mood, where it is distinguished by Italic 
characters, is superfluous and improper. *^ I have ob- 
served some satirists to use," kc. '* To see so many to 
mAke so little conscience of so great a sin." ** It cannot 
but be a delightful spectacle to God and angels, to see a 
young person* bfsieged by powerful temptations on every 
side, to acquit himself gloriously^ and resolutely to hold 
out against the most violent assaults ; to behold one in the 
prime and flower of his age, that is courted by pleasures 
and honours, by tbe devil, and all the bewitching vanities 
of the world, to reject all tfaese> and to cleave steadfastly 
unto God." 

., This mood has also been improperly used in the following 
places: << I am not like other men, to envy the talents I 
canndt reach." *' Grammarians have denied, or at least 
doubted, them to be genuine ;" " That all our doings may be 
ordered by thy governance, to do always what is righteous 
in thy sight.'' 

The inflnitive is frequently governed by adjectives, sub- 
stantives and participles : as, '^ He is eager to learn ;" ** She 
is worthy to be loved ;" " They have a desire to improve ;'* 
" Endeavouring to persuade." 

Tbe infinitive mood has much of the nature of a substan- 
tive, expressing the action itself which the verb signifies, as 
the participle has the nature of an adjective. Thus the in- 
finitive mood does the office of a substantive in different 
cases: in the nominative; as, '* To play is pleasant:** 
in the objective: as, ^ Boys lore to j»/ay;" " For to wiil 
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is present with me ; but to perform that ivhicb is good, I 
find not." 

The infinitive mood is often made absolute, or used in- 
dependently OR the rest of the sentence, supplying the 
place of the conjunction titat with the potential mood : as, 
** To confess the truth, I -was in fault ;" ** To begin with 
the first ;" " To proceed ;" ♦* To conclude j" that is, •' That 
I may confess," &c. 

RULE XIII. 

In the use of words and phrases which, in poiat 
of time, relate to each other, a due regard to that 
relation should be observed. Instead of saying, " The 
Lord hath given, arid the Lord hath taken away ;" 
we should say, " The Lord gav€y and the Loixl hath 
taken away/' Instead of, " I remember the family 
more than twenty years;", it should be, " I have re- 
membered the famify more than twenty years.'' . 

It is not easy to give particular rules for the manage- 
ment of the moods and lenses of verbs with respect to 
one another, so that they may be proper and consistent. 
The best rule that can be given, is this very general one ; 
*« To observe what the sense necessarily requires." It 
may, however, be of use to give a few examples of irre- 
gular construction. " The last week I intended to have 
written,^^ is a very common phrase ; the infinitive being in 
the past time, as well as the verb which it follows. But 
it is certainly wrong ; for how long soever it now is since 
1 thought of writing, " to write" was then present to me, 
and must still be considered as present, when I bring back 
that time and the thoughts of it. It ought, therefore, 4o be, 
** The last week 1 intended to write.^^ The following sen- 
tences are also erroneous : '* I cannot excuse the remissness 
of those whose business it should have been, as it certainly 
was their interest, to have inieirposed their good offices." 
** There were two circumstances which made it necessa- 
ry for them ta have lost no time." ** History painters 
would have found it difficult to have invented such a species 
' of beings." They ought to be, ** to interpose^ to lose, to 
invcnC^ ** On the morrow^ because he should have known 
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the certaintj, wherefore he was accused of the Jews, he loo- 
sed him." It dught to be, ^* because he would krum,^^ or 
rather, " being xrilling to know.^* " The blind man said 
unto him, Lord, that 1 might receive my sight." " If bjr 
anj means I might attain unto the resurrection of the 
dead ; ^' may,''^ in both places, would have been better. 
'^ From his biblical knowledge, he appears to study the 
Scriptures with great attention ;" ^' to have etudiedy'* &c« 
<< 1 ieared that I should have lost it before I arrived at 
the city ;" ** should lose il," " I had rather walk j" It 
should be, "I would rather walk." " It would have af- 
forded mc no satisfaction, if I could perform it :" it should 
be, " if I could have performed it ;" or, *• It would qffbrck 
me no satisfaction, if I could perform i^" 

To preserve consistency in the time of verbs, we must 
recollect that, in the subjunctive mood, (he present and im- 
perfect tenses often carry with them a future sense ; and that 
the auxiliaries should and TSfould^ in the imperfect times, are 
used to express the present and future as well as the past : for 
which see page 75. 

1. It is proper further to observe, that verbs of the infini^ 
tlve mood in the following form ; *' to write," " to be wri- 
ting," and " !• be written," always denote something coti" 
temporary with fl)e time of the governing verb, or subsequeni 
to it : but when verbs of that mood are expressed as follows ; 
'* To have been writing," " to have written," and '^ to have 
been written,^' they always denote something antecedent t« 
the time of the governing verb. This remark is thought to be 
of importance ; for if duly attended to, it will, in most cases, 
be sufficient to direct us in the relative application of these 
tenses. 

The following sentence is properly and analogically 
expressed : '^ I found him better than 1 expected to find 
him." '* Expected to have found him," is irreconcilable 
alike to grammar and to sense. Indeed, all verbs ex- 
pressive of hope% desire, intention, or command, must 
invariably be followed by 4he present, and not the per- 
fect of the infinitive. Every person would perceive ad . 
error in this expression ;.** It is long since I commanded 
him to have done it :" Yet ** expected to have founds'* is 
no better. It ia as clear that the fiiding must be posle- 
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rior to the expectation^ as that the obedience must be poste* 
rior to the command. 

In the sentence which follows, the verb is with propri- 
ety put in the perfect tense of the infinitive mood ; ** it 
would have afforded me great pleasure, as often as I re- 
flected upon it, to have been the mesisenger of such intel- 
ligence." As the message, in this instance, was antece- 
dent to the pleasure, and not cohtemporarj with it, the 
yerb expressive of the message must denote that ante- 
cedence, by being in the perfect of the infinitive. If the 
message and the pleasure had been referred to as con- 
temporary, the subsequent verb would, with equal pro- 
priety, have been put in the present of the infinitive : as» 
•' It would have afforded me great pleasure, to be the 
messenger of such intelligence." In the former instance, 
the phrase in question is equivalent to these words ; ** If 
I had been the messenger ;'' in the latter instance, to this 
Expression ; " Being the messenger." — For a further dis- 
cussion of this subject, see the Eleventh edition of the 
Key to the Exercises, p. 60, and the Octavo Grammar, 

RULE XIIT. 

It is proper t© inform the learner, that, in order to ex- 
l^ress the paS^l time with the defective verb oughts the 
perfect of the infinitive must always he used : as, ** He 
ought to have done it." When we use this verb, this i« 
the only possible way to distinguish the past from the pres- 
ent. 

In support of the positions advanced under this ru]e» 
We can produce the sentiments of eminent grammarians ; 
amongst whom are Lowth and Can)pbell. But (here are 
sonte writers on grammar, who strenuously maintain, that 
the governed verb in the infinitive oiight to be in the past 
tense, when the verb which governs it, is in the past time. 
Though this cannot be admitted, in the instances which 
are controverted under this rule, or in any instances of a 
similar nature, yet there can be no doubt that, in many 
cases, in which the thing referred to preceded the go- 
rerning verb, it would be proper and allowable. We may 
say ; *' From the conversation I once had with him, be ap- 
peared to have studied Homer with great care and judg- 
ment." It would be proper also to say, " From bis con- 
TcrsatioD, he appears to have studied Homer with great 
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care and ludgment ;*' <' The unhappj than is wppoted f# 
have died by violence." These examples are not onl/ 
consistent with our rule, but they confirm and illustrate 
it. It is the tense of the governing verb onlj, that marks 
what is called the absolute time ; the tense of the verb go* 
vernedy marks solely its relative time with respect to the 
•ther. 

To assert, as some writers do, that verbs in the infini* 
tive mo(jd have no tenses, no relative distinctions of pre* 
sent, past, and future, is inconsistent with just grammati* 
•at views of the subject That these verbs associate with 
verbs in all the tenses, is no proof of their having no 
peculiar time of their own. Whatever perioil the govern- 
ing verb assumes, whether present, past, or future, the 
governed %erb iu the infinitive always respects that period, 
and its time is calculated from it. Thus, the time of tbe 
infinitive may l>e before, after, or the same as, the time 
•f the governing verb, according as the thing signified 
by the infinitive n supposed to be before, after, or pre- 
sent with, the thing denoted by tlie governing verb. It 
is, therefore, with great propriety, that tenses are as* 
signed to verbs of the infinitive mood. The point of 
time from which they are computed, is of no consequence ; 
since present, past, and future, are completely applicable 
to them. 

We shall conclude our observations under this rule, bj 
remarking, that though it is often proper to use the per- 
fect of the infinitive after the governing verb, yet there 
are particular cases, in which it would be better tp give 
the expression a different form. Thus, instead of saying, 
** I wish to have written to him sooner," ^* I then wished 
to have written to him sooner," " He will one day wish 
to have written sooner;" it would be more perspicuous 
and forcible, as well as more agreeable to the practice oi 
good writers, to say ; ^M wish that I bad written to him 
sooner," *' I then wished that I had written to him soon- 
er," *• He will one day wish that he had written sooner." 
Should the justness of these strictures be admitted, there 
would still be numerous occasions for the use «f the past 
infinitive ; as we may perceive b^ a few examples. ** It 
would ever afterwards have been a source of pleasure^ 
have found faim wise and virtuous." *^* Te kare 4e^ 
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ferred fats repentance longer, wouli csssabore 

for repenting at all." •* They willX S • 

faitbfultjr performed their dutjr, wol ^ ^ 

greatest coDSoiation."* \ *> 

RULE XIV. \^ 

Participles have the same goveit .-.n^fSe 

verbs have from which they are deriv^<^--ras^ " I am 
weary with hearing him ^^^ " She is instructing usj^^ 
* The tutor is admonishing Charles.^^ 

1;. Participles are sometimes governed by the article; 
for the present participle, with the definitie article ike be- 
ibre It, becomes a substantive, and must have the prepo- 
sition 4)J after it : as, ** These are the rules of grammar^ 
by the observing of which, you may avoid mistakes." It 
would not be proper to say, «' by the observing which ;*• 
nor, *' by observing of which ;" but the phrase^ without 
either article or preposition, would be right : as, *' by 
observing which." The article a or an^ has the same ef* 
feet: as, ** This was a betraviiig of the trust reposed in 
him." 

This rale arises from the nature and idiom of our lan- 
guage, and from as plain a principle as any on which it is 
founded ; namely, that a word which has the article be- 
fore it, and the possessive preposition of after it, must be 
a noun: and, if a noun, it ought to follow the construc- 
tion of a noun, and not to have the regimen of a verb- 
It is the participial termination of this sort of words that 
IS apt to deceive us, and make us treat them as if they 
were of an ampbibiotts species, partly nouns and partly 
verbs. 

The following are a few examples of the violation of 
this rule. •' He was sent to prepare the way by preach- 
ing of repentance ;" it oUght to be, '* by the preaching of 
repentance ;" or, " by preaching repentance." *' By the 
continual mortifying our corrupt affections ;" it should be^ 
*' by the cobtinua^ mortifying of," or, ** by continually mor- 
tifying our corrupt affections." ** They laid out themselved 
towards the advancing and promoting the good of it ;" *^ to- 

• See Kej to the English ExeKisM,i&if«m<A£dlt.Riae»ii. TheNtftt. 
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SvanciDg and protnoting the good." ^< It is on over* 
fig ourselves, to reduce every thing to the narrow mea« 
[Tre of our capacities ;*' " it is overvaluing ouiselves," or^ 
' on overvaluing of ourselves." *' Keeping of one daj \% 
seven," &c. : it ought to be» '* iht keeping (/one day ;^' or, 
** keeping one day." , 

A phrase in which the article precedes the present par« 
ticiple and the possessive preposition follows it, will not, 
in every inctance, convey the same meaning as would be 
conveyed by the participle without the article and pre- 
position. " He expressed the pleasure he had in the 
bearing of the philosopher," is capable of a different sense 
from, ** He expressed the pleasure he had in hearing the 
philosopher." When, therefore* we wish, for the sake 
of harmony or variety, to substitute one of these phrase- 
ologies for the other, we should previously consider whe- 
ther they are perfectly similar in the sentiments they con- 
vey. 

2. The same observations which have been made re- 
specting the effect of the article and participle, appear to 
be applicable to the pronoun and participle, when they are 
similarly associated : as, *' Much depends on their observing 
of the rule, and error will be the consequence of their ntg~ 
lecttng of it," instead of '* their observing the rule, and their 
neglecting it." We shall perceive this more clearly, if we 
substitute a noun for the pronoun : as, '' Much depends 
upon Tyro^s observing of the rule," tc. But, as this con- 
struction soupds rather harshly, it would, in general, be bet- 
ter to express the sentiment in the following, or some other 
ibrm : ^^ Much depends on the ruleU being observed ; and 
error will be the consequence of its being neglected :" or— 
" on observing (he rule ; and — of neglecting it." This re- 
mark may be applied to several other modes of expression 
to be found in this work ; which, though they are contended 
Sot as strictly correct, are not always the most eligible, ok 
account of their unpleasant sound. See pages 51, 70, 166 
—159. 

We sometimes meet with expressions like the fol- 
lowing : •• In forming of his sentences, he was very ex- 
act ;" '* From calling of names, he proceeded to blows." 
But this is incorrect language ; for prepositions do noty 
like articles and pronouns, convert the participle itself 
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iDto the nature of a substantive ; as i\e bave sbown above 
in the phrase, " By observing which/' And yet the par^ 
ticiple with its adjuncts, may be considered as a substan- 
tive phrase in the objective case, governed by the prepo- 
sition or verb, expressed or understood ; as, ** By pro- 
mising mucht and performing but Utile, we become despi- 
cable.". *• He studied to avoid expressing himself too *e- 
verely,^^ 

3» As the perfect participle and the imperfect tense are 
sometimes different in' their form, care must be taken 
that they be not indiscriminately used. It is frequently 
said, »* He begun,'* for •* he began ;" '^lie run," for " he 
ran;" " He drunk,"- for/' he drank;" the participle being 
here used instead of the imperfect tense : and much more 
frequently the imperfect tense instead of the participle : as, 
••' 1 had wrote," for '^ I had written :" *' i was chose," for, 
•*-l was chosen;" ** I have eat," for, ** I have eaten." 
•• His words were interwove with sighs ;" ** were interwo- 
vert." ** He would, have spoke ;" ** spoken,*^ '* He hath 
bore witness t© his faithlul servants ;" •* Ifortie,*- ." By this 
means he over-run bis guide;" ^* over ran.^^ " The sun 
has rose ;" *' men." *' His constitution has been greatly 
shook, but fai^ mind is too strong to b6 shook by such cau- 
ses ;" " shaken" in both places. ** They were verses 
wrote on glass ;" ** written,]^ •* Philosophers have often 
mistook the source of true happiness :" it ought to be *' mt9« 
taken.'' **. ■ 

The participle ending in ed is often improperly con* 
tracted by changing ed intot; as, *Mn good behaviour, 
be is not surpast by any pupil of the school:" . " She was 
much dislrest." They ought to be " surpassed '^ ** dis- 
tressed:' 

RULE XV. 

Adverbs, though they have no government of case, 
tense, &c. require an appropnate situation in the 
sentence, viz. for the most part, before adjectives, 
after verbs active or neuter, and freouently between 
the auxiUary and the verb : as, " He made a very 
sensible iliscourSe ; • he spoke unaffectedly and forci- 
bly ^nxiAioaii attentively heardhy the whole assembly*'- 
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A iexy instances of erroneous positions of adverbs may 
serve to illustrate the fule. ** He rau&t not expect to find 
study agreeable alivajs ;" «' always agi^eeable/' ** We al- 
ways find them ready wben we want them ;** ** we find them 
always ready," kc» ** Di^sertatrons on the prophecies which 
have remariably been fulfilled ;" ** wbicti have been re^ 
'narkablyy *' Instead of looking contemptuously down on 
the crookecj in mind or in body, we should look up thank- 
fully to God, who hath made us better ;" "instead of look* 
ing down contemptuously, &c,'We should tfiahkfully lookup,^ 
&c. '' if thou art blessed naturally with a good memory, 
continually exercise it ;" ** naturally blessedy^^ &c. " exef- 
cise it continually.*' 

Sometimes the adverb is placed with propriety before 
the verb, or at some distance after it ; sometimes between 
. the two auxiliaries ; and sometimes after them both ; as' 
in the following examples. ** Vice always creeps by de- 
grees, and insensibly twines around us those concealed 
letters, by which we are at last completely bound." '• He 
encouraged the English Barons to carry their opposition 
farther.'^ *• They compelled him to declare that he would 
abjure the realm /or ever;*'* instead of, "to carry far- 
ther their opposition, ;" and ** toabjure for ever the realm." 
** He has generally Been reckoned an honest man." " The 
book may always be had at such a place ;" in preference 
to "has been generaHy ;" and " may be always." ** These 
mles will be clearly understood, after they have been A*- 
ligently studied," are preferable to, " These rules will 
clearly be understood, after they have diligently been stu- 
died." . • 

Frorn the preceding remarks and examples, it appears 
that no exact and determinate rule can be given for the 
placing of adverbs, on all occasions. The general rule 
may be of considerable use^^ but the easy flow and per- 
spicuity of the phrase, are the tbrngs which ought to be 
chiefly regarded. 

Tlie adverb there is often used as an expletive, or as 
a word that adds nothing to the sense ; in which case it 
precedes the verb and the nominative noiin ; as, " There 
Is a person at the door;" " There are some thieves in 
the house ;" which would be as well, or better, express- 
ed by saying, •* A person is at the door j" •' Some thieves 
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are in the house." Sometimes, it is made use of to give « 
Mnall dt-giee of emphasis to the seulence : as, ** There was 
a mao eent from G(kI, whose name was John." Wl>en it 
is applied in its strict sense, it priucipallj follows the 
verb and the noqpinalive case : as, *' The man stands 
there:' • ' . 

1. The adverb ntue'r generally precedes (he verb: as, 
***! never was there;" ** lie never comes at a proper time.'' 
Wb«n an auxiliary is lised, it is placed indiffereixtly, either 
before or after this adverb : as,^ *'^ He was never seen (or ne- 
ver was seen) to laugh from that time." 

Never seems" to be improperly used in the following pas- 
sages. " Ask me never so much dowry and gift." *' If I 
make my •hands never so clean." ** Charm he never so 
wisely.*^ The word ^* euer" would be more suitable to the 
, sense. > '' 

2. In imitation of the. French idiom, the adverb of 
place tiyAere, is often used instead of the pronoun relative 
and a preposition. V* They framed a protestation* 's^htre 
they repeated ail tlieir former claims ;'M. e. "m •wliich 
they repeated*" **The king was still determrned to run 
forwards, in the same course ikhere he was already, by his 
precipitate career, too fatally advanced ;", i. e. ** in which 
he was." But it would be better to avoid this mode of ex- 
pression. , . . 

The. adverbs henccy thence, and whence. Imply a preposi- 
tion ; for tlwy signify, '* from this place, from that place, 
from what place." It seems, therefore^ ?lrictly speaking, to 
be improper .to join a preposition vriih them, because it is 
superfluous: as^ ** This is the leviathan, from whence the 
wits of our age are said to borrow their w.«rppns ;" '* An an- 
cient author prophesies from hence." But the origin ef 
these words is little attended to, and -the preposition /rem 
So, often used in construciipn with them, that the omissioft 
of it, in many cases, would seem stiff, and be disagreea- 
ble. ^ . 
• The adverbs^efc, there, where^ are often irapropeily ap- 
plied to verbs sij^ni tying motion, instead of the adverbs i^i-v 
ifer, thither, whither : as, ♦« He came /i^re hastily ;" «* They 
rode there with speed." They should be, ** He came hi* 
ther;'' '* They rode ihxikerr kc. 

^K, We have some- exampleji of adverbs being used for 
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substantives : *^Iii 1687, he erected it into a communitjr of 
regulars, since zphen^ it has begun to inpreaae in-those coun- 
trlta^aa a religious order ;" i. e. ** since which ^inie." '* A 
little wbile atjd I shall not see ^ou ;*' i. e. " a short lime." 
**.lt is* worth their while |** i. «. *^ it deserves their time 
and pains." But Ibis use or the word ratbex suits familiar 
than grare^ stjtle. - The same may ^e said of the phrase, 
** To do a thing cfny/iow;'* i e. "in any manner ;*^ or, 
'* somehoTM? !*^ i. e. *' in some rtiannerr'* *fSomebow, worthy 
as these people are^ they are under the infitaence of prejur 

dice." 

.<■ ' • ' • - ■ 

RULE XVI- 

Two negatives, in English, destroy otie another, 
or are equivalent to an afnrni^tiye : as, " *Nor did. 
they not perceive him ;" that is, " they did per- 
ceive him.". "His language, though inelegant, is hot 
xin'grammatical ;" that is, »"it is grammatical." 

it is better toexpfess an affirmation, by a regular affirma- 
tive, than by two separate negat-ives^ as in the former sen- 
tence : but 'when one of the negatives is joined to another 
word, as in the bttcr sentence, the j wo negatives form a 
pleasing .and delicate variety of ^pression. 

Some wri4ers have .improperly employed two negatives 
instead of one 5 as in the following instances r ** 1 ne^er 
did repent of doing ^ood, nor shall not now 5" ^^nor shull 
I now,^^ **^ever no imitator greW up to his author:" 
^^ never did anxjy^ &:c. *^ I cannot by no means allow him 
what his argumerit must prove ;" ** I camipt by an^ means," 
&.C. or, •• I cet« iy no meansJ*^ " Nor let no comforter ap- 
proach me f* «''dor let miy comforter,^ &c'. *' Nor is danger 
ever apprehended in such a- government, no more than we 
(ommonlyapprehend dangei;^^rom thunder or earthquakes :'' 
it should be, ." any more." '* Ariosto* Tasso, Galileo, no 
more than Raphael, were not borp in repiblics." " Neither 
ArioMo, Tas^o, n6r Galileo, any more than Raphael, was 
born in a republic.*' 

RULE XVII. 
Prepositions govern th^ objective case J las, "I 
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have heard a good character of her ;" " Fro7n hint 
that is needj^ turn not away ;'^ " A word to the 
wise is sufficient ybr them /'^ " We may be good 
and happy without riches J^'^ 

The following are examples of the nominative rase be- 
ing used instead of the objective. ** Who servest thou un- 
der ?" '* Who do you speak to ?" *' We are still much at 
a loss who civil power belongs to :" " Who dost thou ask 
for ?" *' Associate not with those who none can speak well 
of." In all tlvese places it ought to be '* whom,^^ See 
Note 1. 

The preposition to and for are often understood, chiefly 
before the pronouns : as, " Give me the book ;" *' Get me 
some paper ;" that is, <* to me ; for me." '* Wo is me ;" 
I. e. ** to me." *' He was banished England ;" i. e. ^'Jrom 
England." 

1. The preposition is often separated from the relative 
which it governs: as, '* Whom wilt thou give it to?" in- 
stead of, ** To whom wilt thou give it ?" '' He is an author 
vt^hom I am much delighted with ;" '* The world is too po- 
lite to shock authors with a truth, which generally their 
booksellers are the first to inform them of." This is an 
idiom to which our language is strongly inclined ; it pre- 
vails in common conversation, and suits very well with the 
familiar style in writing : but the placing of the preposition 
before the relative, is more graceful, as well as more per- 
spicuous, and agrees much better with the sblemn and ele- 
vated style. 

2. Some writers separate the preposition from its noun, 
in order to connect different prepositions with the same 
noun ; as, ** To suppose the zodiac and planets to be 
efficient of and antecedent to, themselves." This, whe- 
ther in the familiar or the solemn style, is always inele- 
gant, and should generally be avoided. In forms of law, 
and the like, where fulness and exactness of expression 
must take place of every other. consideration, it may be ad- 
mtted. 

3. Different relations, and different senses, roust be ex- 
pressed by different prepositions, though in conjunction with 
the same verb or adjective. Thus we say^v " to converse 
with a person, upon a subject, in a Wuse," ^c. W^e also say^ 

Pfi 
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** We are disappointed of a thing," when we cannot get it, 
^* and disappointed m it," when we have it, and iind it does 
nut answer our expectations. But two different prepositions 
must be improper in the same construction, and in the same 
sentence : as, ** The combat between thirty French againet 
twenty English." 

In some casts, it is difficult to say, to which of two pre- 
|X)sition8 tiie preference is to be given, as both are used pro- 
miscuously, and custom has not decided' in favor of either of 
them. VVe say, '* Expert at,"*and ** expert in a thing." 
'• Expert at finding a remedy for his mistakes ;'* ** Expert 
in deception." 

When prepositions are subjoined to nouns, they are gene- 
rally the same that are subjoined to the verbs from which 
the nouns are derived : as, ^' A compliance tmtky^ <* to 
comply t8ji//i ;" "A disposition to tyranny," "disposed tQ 
tyrannize." 

4. As on accurate and appropriate use of the preposition 
is of great importance, we shall select a considerable number 
of examples of impropriety, in the application of this part of 
speech. 

1st, With respect to the preposition q/^— ** He is resolved 
of going to the Persian court :" " on going," &c. ** He 
was totally dependent of the Papal crown ;" " on the Pa- 
pal," &c. " " To call of a person," and " to wait of him," 
** on a person," &c. " He was eager of recommending it 
to his fellow /itizens," ** in recommending," &c. 0/ is 
sometimes omitted, and sometimes inserted, after ts^or/A^ : 
as, •• It is worthyi observation," or, ** of observation,*' 
But it would have been better omitted in the following 
sentences. *' The emulation, who should serve their 
country best, no longer subsists among them, but of who 
should obtain the most lucrative command." ''.The rain 
hath been failing of a long time;" *• falling a long time." 
*^ It is situation chiefly which decides of the fortuhe and 
characters of men :" " decides the fortune," or, " con^ 
cernifig the fortune." " He found the greatest difficulty 
of vvrilii\g ;" ** in writing." '* It might have given m€r*a 
greater taste of its antiquities." A taste of a thing implies 
actual enjoyment of it ; but a, taste/ar it, implies only a 
capacity for enjoyment. ** This had a much greater 
4A£e of iuciting him^ tbaa an^ regard after bis father*s 
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commands ;" ** share in inciting," and " regard to bis fa- 
ther's," &c. 

2d, With respect to the prepositions to and for, — " You 
have bestowed your favours to the most deserving persons ;" 
'* upon the most deserving," &c. *' He accused the min- 
isters for betraying the Dutch :" "of having betrayed." 
" His abhorrence to that superstitious figure ;" '* of that," 
&c. *' A great change to the better ;" *^for the tjetter.** 
** Your prejudice to ray cause ;" " agaimt.^^ *' The Eng- 
lish were different people then to what tbey are at present ;" 
" from whatj" &c. '* In compliance to the declaration ;" 
*' tt?itA," &c. *' It is raore than they thought for ;" 
*' thought o/." " There is no need tor it ;" «* o/it." For is 
superfluous in the phrase, *' More than he knows/or." *' No 
discouragement for the authors to proceed ;** '' to the au- 
thors," &c. '* It was perfectly in compliance to some per- 
sons ;" " with,^* " The wisest princes need not think it any 
diminution to their greatness, or derogation to their sufficien- 
cy, to rely upon counsel:" " diminution o/i'* and " derogation 
from,^^ 

3d, With respect to the prepositions with and upon, — 
*^ Reconciling himself with^ the king." " Tho&e things 
which have the greatest rese^nblance with each other, fre- 
quently differ the most." " That such rejection should be 
consonant with our common nature." ** Conformable with/' 
&c. " The history of Peter is agreeable with the sacred 
iexts." In all the above instances, it should be, '' ^o," in- 
stead of " with" " It is a use that perhaps I should not have 
thought on ;" ** thought o/l" *' A greater quantity may be 
taken from the heap, without making any sensible alteration 
upon it ;" " in it." ** Intrusted to persons on whom the par- 
liament could confide ;" ♦* in whom." ** He was made 
much on at Argos ;" '* much o/*." •* If policy can prevail upon 
force ;" " over force." ** 1 do likewise dissent with the ex- 
aminer ;" ''from,^^ 

4th, With respect to the prepositions w, from^ &c.-— 
<* They should be informed in some parts of his charac- 
^r ;" '* about^^* or, " conceming.^^ •* Upon such occasions 
as fell into their cognizance ;" *' wirfer." " That variety 
of factions into wt)ich we are still engaged;" *''m which." 
«* To restore myself into the favour ;" •* to the favour.'* 
*' Ca>(0'' '^ ^ave profited from rej|>eated expr 
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'< byy From seems to be superfluous after forbear : as^ 
** He could not forbear from appointing the pope," &c. 
« A strict observance after times and fashions ;" " of times." 
•* The character which we maj now va^e ourselves by 
drawing ;" " upon drawing." ** Neither of them shall 
make me swerve out of the path ;" *'from the path." ** Ye 
blind guides, which strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel ;" 
it ought to be, " which strain out a gnat, or, take a gnat out 
of the liquor bj. -straining it." The impropriety of the 
preposition, (as Dr. Lowth justl/ observes,) has wholly de- 
stroyed the meaning of the phrase. 

The preposition among generally Implies a number of 
things, it cannot be properly used in conjunction with the 
word crery, whicli is in the singular number : as, *' Which 
is found among every species of liberty ;" *' The opinion 
seems to gain ground among every body." 

5. The preposition ^0 is made useofbefore nouns of place, 
when they follow verbs and participles of motion : as, ** I 
went to London ;" " 1 am going to town." But the preposi- 
tion at is generally used after the neuter verb to be : as, '* I 
have been at London ;" '* I was at the place appointed ;" 
*' 1 shall be at Paris." We likewise say: **He touched, 
arrived at any place." The preposition in is set before 
countries, cities, and large towns : as, ^* He lives in France, 
in London, or in Birmingham." But before villages, single 
bouses, and cities which are in distant countries, dt is used ; 
as, ** He lives at Hackney ;" ** He resides at Montpe- 
lier." 

It is a matter of indifference with respect to the pronoun 
one another, whether the preposition of be placed between 
the two pails of it, or before them both. We may say, 
^* They were jealous of one another;" or, ** They were 
jealous one of anothej: ;" but perhaps the former is bet- 
ter. 

Participles are frequently used as prepositions : as, ex- 
ceptinj?, respecting, touching, concerning, according. ''They 
were ail in fault except or excepting him." 

RULE XVIIL 

Conjunctions connect the same moods and tenses 
9f verbs; and cases of nouns and pronouns : as, 
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"Candour is to be approved and practised :^^ "If thou 
sincerely desire, and earnestly j^wr^we virtue, she will 
assuredly be found by thee, and prove a rich re- 
ward ;'' " The master taught her and me to write 5" 
/fc a^rf ^6 were school fellows."* 

A few examples of ^ inaccuracy respecting this rule ma)r 
further di'jplay its utility. *' If he prefer a virtuou^i life, 
and IS sincere in his professions, he ^* ill succeed ;^' *' if 
heprefers,^^ " To deride the miseries of the unhappy, is 
inhuman ; and ivanting compassion towards them, is unchris- 
tian ;'* " and to want compassion." *' The parliament ad- 
dressed the king, and has been prorogued the same day ;" 
" and rms prorogued." *^ His wealth and him bid adieu to 
each other ;'* *' and fte:" " He entreated us, my comrade 
and I, to live harmoniously;" '* comrade and me." '• My 
sister and her were on good terms ;" *' and «A«." *' We of- 
ten overlook tlie blessings which are in our possession, and 
are searching after those which are out of our reach :" it 
ought to be, *' and search afler.^^ 

I. Conjunctions are, indeed, frequently made to connect 
different moods and tenses ot verbs : but in these instances 
the nominative must generally, if not always, be repented, 
which is not necessary, though it may be done, under the 
construction to which the rule refers. We may say, '* He 
lives temperftteiy, and be should live temperately ;" " He 
may return, but he will not continue^' ♦* She was proud, 
though she is now humble :" but it is obvious, that in such 
cases, the nominative ought to be repeated ; and that, by 
thiS' means, the latter ruembers of these sentences are ren- 
dered not so strictly dependent on the preceding, as those 
are which come under the rule. When, in the progress of 
a sentence, we pass from the aiffirmalive to the negative 
form, or from th^ negative to the affirmative, the subject 
or nominative is always resumed : as, •• He is rich, but he 
is not resfiectable.'' '* He Is not rich, but be is respect- 
able." There appears to be, in uM)eral, equal reason for 
repeating the nominative, and resutning the subject, when 
(be course of the sentence is diverted by a change of the 

* This rule refers only to nouns and ppononns, wbicb have the gam* 
bearing or relation, with regard to other parts of the sentence. 



incjod or tense. The following stnteiicfs may therefore be 
improved. •* Anger glances into the breast of a,wise man, 
but will rest only in the bosom of fools ,'" " but rests on\y ;" 
or, '- but it wili rest oulj." •' Virtue is praised by many, 
and would be'desircdalso, if her worlh w< re really known;" 
'* aftd she would.** '^ The world begins to recede, and will 
soon disappear ;*' '* and it wijl." See the Octavo Gram- 
mari Rule nvifi. 

RULE XIX. 

Some conjunctions require the indicative, sorac^ 
the subjunctive mood, after them. It is a general 
rule, that. when something contingent or doubtful is 
implied, the subjunctive ought to be used : as, '' Jf 
I were to write, he would not regard it ;" ^* He will 
not be- pardoned, unless he repent.^^ 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and absolute 
nature require the indicative mood. " ^4s virtue 
advances, so vice recedes :" " He is healthy because 
he is temperate." 

The con junctions, i/, though, urUesSy except, whether, %lc. 
generally require the sjulijunctive mood after them : as, •' If 
thou be afflicted, repine not ;" ** Though he slay nm, yet 
fvill I trust in him ;" *' He cannot be clean, unlesshe wash 
lihnself ;*' " No power, except it w^re given from above ;" 
•» H^hether it were I or they, so we preach." But even 
these conjunctions, when the sentence does not imply 
doubt, admit of the indicative : as, '* Though he is poor, he 
is contented." — See sidfjunalive mood, p. 68, and pages 
18?. 184. 

The following example may, in some measure, serve to 
illustrate the distinction between the subjunctive and the 
indicative moods. ** T/iofig^he«»ere divinely inspired, and 
spoke therefore as the oracles of God,, with supreme autho- 
rity ; though he were endued with supernatural powers, and 
could, therefore, have confirmed 'the truth of wiiat he ut- 
tered, by miracles; yet, in compliance with the way na 
which human nature and reasonable creatures are usually 
wrought upon, he reasimed." That our. Saviour was di- 
vinely inspired^ and en ued with supernatural powers, are 
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positions that are here taken for granted, as not admitting , 
the least doubt ; they would therefore have been better ex- 
pressed in the indicative mood : *^ Though be wa^r divine iy 
inspired ; ihough he zwxj endued \>.ifi supernatural powers.'* 
The subjunctive is used in the like improper manner in the 
following^ example : ** Though he were a son, -yet learned 
he ol^edience, by the things which he suffered.*' But, Hi a 
similar passage, the indicative, with great propriety, is em- 
ployed to the same purpose ; /' Though be was rich, yet 
for your sakes he became poor." 

1. LesU and thoU^ annexed to a command preceding, ne- 
cessarily require the subjunctive mood : as, ** Love not sleep, 
iesi thou come to poverty ;" *' Reprove not a scorner^ 
lest he hate thee f ^ ** Take heed that thou sp^ak not to Ja- 
cob." 

If, with but following it, when futurity is denoted, re^ 
quires the subjunctive mood : as, *^ (/* he do but touch the 
hillf , they "shall smoke ;" ^^ If he be but discreet, he will 
succeed.'' But the indicative ought to, be used, on thi» oc- 
casion, when futurie; time is not signified ; as, " If^ in 
this expression, he dojss but jest, no offence should be taken f 
** IJ she t& &ti/ sincere^ I am happy." The same distinc- 
tion applies, to the following forms of ex press ion: ** If hedg 
submit, it will be from necessity 5" ** Though he does ^^ib4 
mit, he is not convinced ;" *Vlf thourfo not reward^this^ ser- 
vice, be will be discouraged ;" '* If thou dost heartily for- 
give him, endealTour to forget the offence." 

2. In the following instances, the conjunction f^o/, expres- 
sed or understood, seems to be improperly accompanied with 
the subjunctive mood. '* So much she dreaded bis tyranny^ 
that the fate of her friend she dare not lament." ** He rea- 
soned so artfully that his friends would listed, and think 
Ithal] he were not wrong." .. 

3. The same conjunction governing both i\M Indicative 
aQd the subjunctive moods, in the same sentence, and in the 
same circumstances, seems to be a great impropriety : as in 
these instances. ^' If there be but tme body of legislators, 
it is no better than a tyranny ; if there are only two, there 
will want a casting voice." '* // a man have a hundred 
sheep, and one of them is gone astray/* &c. 

4. Almost all thorir regularities, in the constniction of anjr 
laiijguage,^ have arisen from the ellipsis of some wordsy 
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which were originallj inserted in tbe.sentence, and made 
it regular ; and it is probable, that this has generally beea 
tb^ case itith respect to the conjunctive/ form of words, 
now in use ; which wiil appear from the following exam- 
ples : ^* We shall overtake him though he run ;" that is, 
** though be- should run ;" ** Unless he act prudently, be 
will not accomplish bis purpose ;" thit is, ** unless he shall 
act prudently." *' If be succeed an;' 'aiit his end) he wril 
Bot be happier lor it ;'* that is, ^* i. be should succeed and 
^should obtain his end.*' These remarks and .examples are 
designed to sBow the original of man^* of onr pre^nt con- 
junctive forms of expression ; and to enable the student to 
examine the propriety of using them, by tracing the words 
in question to their proper origin and ancient connexions. 
But it is necessary to be more particular. on this sub- 
ject^ and therefore we. shall add a few observations respec- 
ting it. 

That part of the verb which grammarians call the present 
tense of the subjunctive mood, has a future significa- 
tion. This i^ efiTected by varying the terminations of the 
secood and third persons singular of the indicative ; as will 
be evident from the follow ing examples : '* If thou prosper, 
thou shouldst be thankful ;'* " Unfess he siudy^more close- 
ly, he will never be learned." Some writers however 
would express these sentiments without those variations ; 
•Uf thou />ro5/?cr«^" &c. •' Unless he 5^Uc(tcs," &c. : and 
as there is great diversity of practice in this point,^it is 
proper to offer the learners a few remarks', to assist them 
in distinguishing the right application of these different 
forms of expr^^sion. It may be considered as a rule, that 
the changes oi termination are necessary, when these two 
circumstances concur: 1st, When the subject is of a du- 
bious- and contingent nature ; and 2d, When the verb has 
a reference^ to future time. In the follpwing sentences, 
• both these circumstances will be found to unite : ** If tboa 
injure another, thou wilt hurt thyself ;" " He has a hard 
heart ; and if h^ continue impenitent, he must suffer ;'' 
** He will maintain his principles, though he lose bis e$« 
tate ;" " Wbetber he succeed or not, his intention is laud« 
aWe ;" " If he be not prosperous, he will not repine ;" 
l*lf II man smite his servant, and he *e," &c. Exod, xxi. 
20. In all these examples, the things signified by the 
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Verbs are uncertain^ and refer to future time. But id the 
instances which follow, futtire time is not referred to ; and 
therefore a different construction takes place 5 ** If thou Iwesi 
virtuously, thou art happy ;^' ** Unless he nieata what he 
says, he is doubly faithless ;^' ** If he allows the excellence 
of virtue, he does not regard her precepts ;" '• ThoUjjh he 
seems to be siin|)le and artless, he has deceived us;" ** Whe- 
ther virtue is better than rank or wealth, admits not of any 
dispute ;" ** If thou believest miU all thy heart, thou mayst,^ 
&c. Jicts viii. 37. — There are many sentences, introduced 
by conjunctions, in which neither contingency nor futurity 
is denoted : as, ** Though he ea^fiejs her in knowledge, she 
far exceeds hira in virtue." '* I have no doubt of his princi- 
ples : but if he believes the truths of religion, be does not 
act according to them." 

That both the cixcumstanccs of tontingency and futurity 
are necessary, as tests of the propriety of altering the ter* 
minations, will be evident, by inspecting the following ex- 
amples ; which show that there are instances in which nei- 
ther of the circumstauces alone in^plies the other. In tb0 
three examples following, contingency is denoted, but not 
futurity. .'* If he tkmks as he speaks, he may safely be 
trusted." ** If he is now disposed to it, I will perform the 
operation." " He acts uprightly, unless be deceives me.** 
In the following sentences, futurity^ is^ signified, but not 
contingency. ** As soon as the sun sets^ it will be cooler.^ 
V As the autumn advances^ tbese birds will gradually emi- 
grate." 

It appears, from the tenor of the examples adduced, that 
the rules above mentioned may be extended to assert, that' 
incases wherein contingency. and futurity do not concur, li 
is not proper to turn the verb from its signification of pre- 
sent time, nor to vary its form or terminati(|| The verb 
would then be in the indicative mood, whatever conjunc* 
lions might attend it. — If these rules, which seem to foroa 
the true distinction between the subjunctive and tbe indi'- 
cative meods in this tense, were adopted arid establislied in 
practice, we should have, on this point, a principle of de- 
cision simple and precise, and readily applicable to ever/ 
case that might occur. — It will, doubtless, sometimes hap* 
pen, that, on this occasion, as well as en many other oc«^ 
iSitt^onst a strict adherence to grammatical rulet^ weuld 
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render tbe language stiff and formal : but when cases of 
this sort occur, it is better to give tbe expression a different 
turn, than to violate graminar for the sake of ease^or even 
elegance. See Rule 14. JSTote 2. 

5. On the form of the auxiliaries in tbe compound tenses 
of the subjuBctfve moody it seems proper to make a few ob- 
servations. Some writers express themselves in tbe perfect 
tense as follows : '* If thou have determined, we must sub- 
mit :'' ** Unless be have consented, the writing will be 
void:'' but we believe that few authors of critical sagacitjr 
write in this manner. The proper form seems to be, *^ If 
Ibou hast determined ; unless he has consented," &c. con- 
formably to T^hat we generally meet with in the Bible : 
*^ 1 have surnamed thee, though thou hast not known me ;" 
Isaiah xlv. 4, 5. '* What is the hope of the hypocrite, 
though he haUi gained," &c. Job xxvii. 8. Sec also Jicts 
^xviii. 4. 

6. In the pluperfect and future tenses, we sometimes 
meet with such expressions as these ; ** If thou had appli- 
ed thyself diligently, thou wouldst have reaped the advan- 
tage ;" ^' Unless thou shall speak the whole truth, we can- 
not determine ;" '* If Ihouu'i// undertake the business, there 
is little doubt ol success." This mode of exptessing the 
auxiliaries does not appear to be warranted by tbe general 
practice of correct writers* They should be hadst^ shalt^ 
and wUt : and we find them used in this form, in the sacred 
Scriptures. 

<* If thou hadst known," &c. Luke xix. 47. «« If thou 
hadst been here," &c. John xi, 21. *' If tbou mlt, thou 
canst make me clean," Matt. viii. 2. See also, 2 Sam. ii« 
?7. Jifatt, xvii. 4. 

7. The second person singular of the imperfect tense 
in the subjunctive mood, is also very frequently varied io 
Its terminatiw : as, *' If tbou loved him truly, thou wouldst 
obey him ;" *^ Though tbou did conform, thou hast gained 
nothing by it." This variation, however, appears to be 
improper. Our present version of the Scriptures, which we 
again refer to, as a good grammatical authority in points of 
this nature, decides against it. '' If thou knezarest tbe gift,'' 
&c. John iv. 10. f If thou didst receive it, why dost thou 
plory ?" &c. 1 Cor. iv. 7. See also Dan. v. 22. But it 
ih proper to remark, that tbe form of tbe verb to be^ when 
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Osed subjunctively in the imperfect tense, is indeed ver^ 
considerably and properly varied from that which ft has 
in the imperfect of the indicative mood : as the learner 
will perceive by turning to the conjugation of that 
verb 

8. [t may not be superfluous, also to observe, that the 
Auxiliaries of the potential mood, when applied to the sub- 
junctive, do not change the termination of the second person 
^ingijlar. We properly say, " If thou mayst or canst go ;'' 
•'♦ Though thou mightst live ;" ** Unless thou couldsi read ;^' 
" If tbou wouldst learn ;" and not " If thou may or can go/' 
&c. It is sufficient, on this point, to adduce the authorities 
of Johnson and Liwlh ; *' If thou shouldst go;" Johnson. 
** If thou mayst^ mightst, or couldst love ;" Luwth, Some 
authors think, that when that expresses the motive" or end, 
the lerraination of these auxiliaries should be varied : as, 
•* I advise thee, that thou may beware ;" ** He cliecked 
thee, that thou should not presume :" but there does not 

^ppBU ta bsr ;iiU' griJiiad -iUr itis -ijiccplion.* If th'eeg-^ 

pression of ♦' condition, doubt, colli ingency,'' &c. doe^ 
not warrant a change in the form of these auxiliaries^ 
why should they have it, when a motive or end is ex- 
pressed ? The translators of the Scriptures do not appear tQ 
have made the distinction contended for. ** Tbou buildest 
the wall, that thou .mayst be their king," JSTeh^ vi. 6« 
*< There is forgiveness with thee, that thou mayst be feared.'^ 
Psalm cxxx. 4. 

From the preceding observations under this rule, it apl 
peats, that with respect to what is terined the present tense 
of any verb, when the circumstances of contingency and 
futurity concur, it is proper to vary the terminations of the 
second and third persons singular; that without the con- 
currence of those circumstances, the. terminati^s should not 
be altered ; and that the verb and the au?ffiaries of the 
three past tenses, and the auxiliaries of the first future, un- 
dergo no alterations whatever : except the imperfect of the 
verb to be, which, in cases denoting contingency, is varied 
in all the persons of the singular number. See page 82« 
The N<Ae. 

After perusing what has been advanced on this sub- 
ject, it will be natural for the student to inquire, what is 
the extent ef the subjunctive mood f Some grammarians 
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think it extends only to what is called the present tense 
^f verbs generally, under the circumstances of contin* 
gency and futurity ; aud to the iiitperfect tense of the 
verb to 6e, when it denote? contingency, &c. : because in 
these tenses only, the form of the verb admits of varia-* 
tioD-; and they suppose that it is variation merely which 
constitutes the distinction of moods. Lt is the opinion of 
other grammarians, (in which opinion we concur,) that, 
besides the two cases just mentioned, all verbs in the 
tbrt'e past, and the two future tenses, are in the subjunc* 
tive mood, when they denote contingency or uncertainty, 
(bough they have not any change of termination ; and that, 
when contingency is not signified, the verb, through all 
these five tenses, belongs to the indicative mood, whatever 
conjunction may attend it. They think, that the definition 
and nature of the subjunctive mood, have no reference 
to change of termination, but that they refer merely to 
the manner of the being, action, or passion, signified by 
the verb ; and that the subjunctive mood may as properly 
***?* TTtttTTJt a variaiion of tiie verb, as ilie iimiiliivi^ 
mood, which has no terminations different from those of 
the indicative. The decision of this point may not, by 
9ome grammarians, be thought of much consequence. But 
(he rules which ascertain .the propriety of varying, or not 
varying, the termination.^^ the verb, will certainly be 
deemed important. These rules may be well observed, 
without a uniformity of sentiment respecting the nature 
tod limits of the subjunctive mood. For further remarks 
on the subject, see pages 72, 76—78. 94—96. 100— 
402.* 

• We have stated, for tl>e student's information, the dififerent opinione 
•f grammarians respecting the English Subjunctive Mood: Firsiy that 
wh&h supposes there is no such mood in our language ; Secondly, that 
^Which extends it no farther than the variations of the verb e.xtend ; Third- 
'^j that which liifhave adopted, and explained at Ia*ge ; and whioh, ia 
general, corresponds with the views of the moat approved writers on i^n- 
|dish Grammar. We may add a Fourth opinion ; which appears to pos-' 
aess, at least, much plausibility. This opinion admits the arrangement 
jrebave given, with one variation, namely, that of assigning to the first 
-Sense of the subjunctive, two forms : 1st, that which simply denotes con- 
lingeacy ; as, •♦ If he desires it, I will perform the operation :" that is, 
♦• If he now desires it :♦♦ 2dly, that which denotes both contingency and 
Ihturity : as, *• If he4esire it, I will perform the operation :" that is, »' If 
%$ should hereafter desire it." This last tlieory of the subjunctive rnood, 
^aims the merit of rendering the whole system of tbe moods consistent 
m4 tegular i •{ beivgmorp eonli^miabla th«o wy otb»r, t« tiie ftofiniti^ii- 
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9. Some conjunctions have cormspotident conjunctions 
belonging to tbeni, eHher expressed or understood : as» 

1st, Though^ — yet^ nevertheless : as, ** Though be was 
rich, yet for our sakes he became poor.'^ ** Though power- 
§aU be was meek.'' 

2d, Whether — or : as, " WheUier he will go or not, I 
cannot tell/' 

3d« Eitherryor: as, *' I will either send it^ wr bring it 
inyself.'' 

4th, Neither — nor : as, ** Neither he nor I am able to 
•ompass it.'' 

5th, As — as : expressing a comparison of equality : at, 
r-^ She is as amiable a* her sister ; and as much respec* 
led.^ 

6tb, As — so : expressing a comparJFon of equality : as^ 
<* As the stars, so shall thy seed be." 

7th, As — so: expressing a comparison of quality: as^ 
** As \he one dieth, so dieth the other/' ^' As he reads, they 
read." 

8tb, So'^-^ : with a verb expressing a comparison of qua* 
Iity : as, '* To see thy glory, so as I have seen thee in the 
sanctuary." 

9ih, So--^s: with a negative and an adjective expressfn*^ 
a comparison of quantity : as, ** Pompey was not so great 
a general as Cssar, nor so great a man." 

10th, So-^that : expressing a consequence : as, *^ He was 
90 fatigued, that he couIJ scarcely move." 

The conjunctions or and nor may often be used, with 
nearly equal propriety. " The king, whose character was 
not sufficiently vigorous, nor decisive, assented to the mea- 
sure." in this sentence, or would perhaps have been better: 
but, in general, nor seems to repeat the negation in the for- 
mer part of the sentence, and therefore gives more emphasis 
to the expression. • 

10. Conjunctions are often improperly used, both singly 
and in pairs. The .following are examples of this impro- 
priety. *' The relations are so uncertain, as that they 
require a great deal of examination :" it should be, " that 
they require," &c. " There was no man so sanguine, 

of the subjunctive ; aiM of not refeormgto the indicative mood forms of 
evpiession, which ill accord with its simplicity and naturei Perhaps tbfia^ 
theov^will bear a strict examination. 
Q2 
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who did not dpprebend some ill consequences ;" it ought 
to be, '* so sanguine as not to apprehend," &c. ; or, '* no 
man, bow sanguine soever, who did not," &c. << To trust 
Jn him is no more but to acknowledge bis power." *' This 
LB no other but the gate of paradise/* In both tliese irn- 
stances, but should be than. ** We ^ould sufficiently weigh 
the objects of our hope ; whether th#y are such as we may 
reasonably expect from them what they prQpuse,'\&c. it 
ought to be, " thai we may reasonably," &c. " The duke 
kid not behaved with that loyalty as be ought to have done ;'' 
*^wth which he ought." " In the order as they lie in hia 
preface :" it should be, " in order as they lie ;" or, " in 
the order in whkh they lie." *' Such sharp replies that cost 
bim his life ;" ** as cost him," &c. '' If be were truly that 
scarecrow, as he is now commonly painted ;" ^' such a 
scarecrow," &c. '* I wish I could do that justice to his mem* 
ory, to oblige the painters," &c. ; ^ do su^h justice as if 
oblige," &c. 

There is a peculiar neatness in a sentence beginning witb 
.the conjunctive form of a verb. << Were there no difference, 
there would be no choice." 

A double conjunctive, in two correspondent clauses o( 
a sentence, is sometimes made use of : as, ** J7ac2 he done 
this, he had escaped ;" ** Had the limitations on the pre- 
rogative been, in bis time, quite fixed and certain, his in-, 
tegrity had made him regard as sacred, the boundaries of 
the constitution." The sentence in the common form would 
have read thus: ^^ If the limitations on the prerogative 
had been, &c. his integrity would have made bim re* 
gard,"&c. 

The particle asy when it is connected with the pronoun 
such J has the Hbrce of a relative pronoun : as, *< Let such 
. efg presume to advise others, look well to their own con- 
duct ;" which is equivalent to, ** Let ihem wht> presume," 
&c« But when used by itself, this particle is to be consi- 
dered as a conjunction, or perhaps as an adverb.- See the 
Kev. 

Our language wants a conjunction adapted to familiar 
style, equivalent to notwithstanding. The words for aU 
that, seem to be too low. " The word was in the moulb 
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of everj oDe^ but, for all tbat» the subject maj still be a se- 
oret.^^ 

In regard that is solemn and antiquated ; because Would 
do much better in tbe following sentence. ** It cannot be 
otherwise, m regard that tbe French prosodj differs from 
that of every other language." 

The word except is far preferable to other than. " It admit- 
ted of no eflfectual cure other than amputation.'' Except is 
also to be preferred to all but. *' Tbej were happy ail but 
the JBtranger.'' 

in the two following phrases, the conjunction as is im-v 
properly omitted : " Which nobody presumes, or is so san- 
guine A to hope.'' " i must, however, be so just a to own." 

The conjunction that is oAen properly omitted, and under-^ 
stocid : as, '* I beg you would come to me :" *' See thou da 
it not ;" instead of *' that you would," " that thou do,'*^^ 
But in the following and many stmiJar phrases, this conjunc- 
tion would be much better inserted : " Yet it is reason the 
iperaory of their virtues remain to posterity." It should be, 
5' yet it is just that the memory," &c. 

RULE XX. 

When the qualities of different things are cono 
pared, the latter noun or pronoun is not governed 
by the conjunction than or a*, but agrees with the 
verb, or is governed by the verb or the preposition, 
expressed or understood : as, "Thou art wisca: than 
I ;" that is, " than I am.'' " They loved him more 
than me ;" i. e. "more than they loved me." "The 
sentiment is well expressed by Plato, but much bet- 
ter by Solomon than him ;" that is, " than by him."* 

The piopriety or impropriety of many phrases, in tbe 
preceding as well as in some other forms, may be discover* 
ed, by supplying the Tvords that are not expressed ;. which 
will be evident from the following instances of erroneous 
construction. '' He can read better than me.'' ^' He is 
as good as her^?' '* Whether I be present or no." " Wha 
did this ? Me." By supplying the words understood in 
* See the Teath, or any subsequent,, edition of the Key : Rule xz^ 
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»acb of these plirases, th^ir iropropriefy and go^rniitg 
rule will appear: as,** Better than I can read;" '' Asgof>d 
as she is ;">' Present or not preseot ;" " 1 did it." 

1. By not attending to this rule, many errors have been 
oominilted : a number of which is subjoined, as a further 
caution and direction to the learner. '* Thou art a much 
greater loser than nte by his death." ** She suffers hourly 
more than me.'' ^' We contributed a third more than the 
Dutch, who were obliged to the same proportion more than 
iM." ** I^ing Charles, and more than hiin» the duke and 
the fxjpish faction, were at liberty to forfti new schemes." 
«* The drift of all his sermons was* to prepare the Jews for 
the reception of a prophet mightier than him, and whose 
shoes he was not worthy to bear." *' [t was not the work of 
so eminent an author, as bim to whom it was first impu* 
led.'* '* A stone is heavy, and the sand weighty ; but a 
fool's wrath is heavier than them 'both." ** If the king giVe 
us leave, we may perform the office as well as them that 
do." In these passages. it ought to be, " i, we, he^ they, re* 
spectively.'* 

When the relative wAo immediately fo11ow!^t^an, it seems 
to form an exception to the 20th rule ; for iu that connex- 
ion; the relative must be in the objective case ; as^ ** Alfred, 
than whoni^ a greater king never reigned," &c. *' Beelze- 
bub, than whtm, Satan excepted, none higher sat," &c« 
It is remarkable that in such instances, if the personal pro- 
noun were used, it would be in the nominative case ; ^' A 
greater king never reianed than A€,*' that is, " than he wcw." 
'' Beelzebub, than ««," ^^c. ; that is, <> than he sat.^^ The 
phrase Viati vAom^ is, however, avoided by the best modern 
writers. 

RULE XXI. 

To avoid disagreeable repetitions, and to txpress 
•ur ideas in few "words, an ellipsis, or omissien of 
some words, is frequently admitted. Instead of say- 
ing, "He wasfi learned man, he was a wise man, 
and he was a geod man ;" we m^ie use of the ellip- 
sis, and say, " He was a learned, wise, and gocni 
man." 

When the omission of words would obscure the 
s&xitence, weaken its force, or be attended with an 
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improoriety, they must be expressed. In the sen- 
tence,»" We are apt to love who love us," the 
word them should he supplied. *' A beautiful field 
and trees," is »ot proper language. It should be, 
" Beautiful fields and trees ;" or, " A beautiful- 
field and fine trees." 

Almost all compounded sentences are more or less eWlp* 
ftical ; some examples of which may be seen under the jciif* 
&rent parts of speech. " ' 

J . The ellipsis of the article is thus used ; "A man, 
woman, and child :" (hat is, « a man, a woman, and a 
child." " A house and garden ;^' that is, " a house and a 
garden.'* " The sun and moon ;'' that is, *' the sun and 
the moon." ** The day and hour ;" that is, ** the day and 
the hour." In all these instances, the article being once 
•Jrpressed, the repetition of it becomes unnecessary. There 
is, however, an exception to this obi«ervation, when some 
peculiar enwhasje reqtilres a repetition | as in the following 
sentence. ** Not only the year, but the day and the faour.^ 
In this case, the ellipsis of the last article would be impro- 
per. When a different form of the article is requisite, the 
article is also properly repeated : as, " a house an orchard ;*' 
instead of, " a house and orchard." 

9. The noun is frequenlly omitted in the following man- 
ner. " The laws of God and man ;" that is, " the laws of 
God and the laws of man." In some very emphatical ex- 
pressions, the ellipsis should not be used: as, " Christ the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God ;" which h more 
cmphatical than, *' Christ thf^ power and wisdom of God." 

3. The ellipsis of the adjective is used in th*^ following 
manner. *' A delightful g^arden and orchard ;" that is. 
•' a del^htful garden and a delightful orchard ;" " A 
little man and woman ;" that is, " A little man and a lit- 
tle woman." In such elliptical expressions as these* the 
adjective on-jht to h-ive exactly the same signification) 
anti to be quite as proper, when joined to the latter sub- 
stantive as to the former ; otherwise the ellipsis should uot 
be admitted. 

fiometimes the ellipsis is improperly applied to nouns of 
dlifferenV aumbers : as, <^ A magnificent house and gM" 
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dens.'* In this case it is better to use anotlier adjective ; 
as, " A maguificent house and doe gardens." * 

4. The following is tbe ellipsis of the pronoun. " I love 
and fear him ;" that is, ** 1 love him, and I fear bim." 
** My bouse al^d lands ;" that is, ^* mjr bouse and my 
lands.'^ In these instances the ellipsis may take place with 
propriety ; but if we would be more express and emphati- 
cal. It roust not be used : as, '^ His friends and his foes ;^ 
" My sons and my daughters." 

In some of the common forms of speech, the relative pr6- 
noun i« usually omitted : as, *^ This is the man they love \** 
instead of, " This is tbe man whom they love.*' '* These 
are the goods they bought ;'* iur, ** These are the* goods 
'which they bought.'* 

In complex sentences, it is much better to have the rela- 
tive pronoun expressed : as it is more proper to say, " The 
posture in which I lay," than, " In the posture I lay :^ 
<< The horse on which I rode, fell down ;" than ^^ Tbe horse 
I rode, fell down." 

The antecedent and the relative connect the parts of a 
iientence together, and, to prevent obscurity and confusion, 
should answer to each other, with great exactness. ^* We 
speak that we do know, and testify that we have set^n." 
Here the ellipsis is manifestly improper, and ought to be 
supplied : as, ** We speak that Ti^hich we know,, and testily 
that vr/a'cA we have seen.'' , / 

6. The ellipsis of tbe verb is used in ther*^olIowing in- 
stances. " The man was old and crafty }? that is, ** the 
man was old, and the man was crafty." *^Sbe was young, 
and beautiful, and good ;" thot i5, '< She was young, she was 
beautiful, and she was good." *' Thou art poor, and wretch- 
ed, and miserable, and blind, and naked." If we would 
fill up tbe ellipsis in the last sentence, (liou art \p^^t to be 
repeated before each of the adjectives. ^ 

If, in such enumeration, we choose to point out one pro- 
perty above the rest, that property must be placed last, and 
the ellipsis supplied : as, *' She is young and beautiful, aniL- 
ahe is good." 

" I went to see and hear him ;" that is, «» I went to seeliim, 
and I went to hear him." In this instance there is not only 
an cHipsis of the governing verb / went, but likewise of the 
«ign 01 the infinitive mood, which is governed by it. 
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Do, did^ hofoe^ had^ shall, wiU, may, might, and the rest 
of the auxiliaries of the *c<fin pound tenses, are trequently 
used alone, to spare the repetition of the verb : as, '' He 
regards his word, but thou dost not :" I. e. *' dost not re- 
gard It," *' We succeeded, but they did not ;" " did not 
succeed." << I have learned my task, but thou hast not ;" 
** hast not learned." ^< They must, and they shall be pun- 
ished ;" that is, *' they must be punished." See the Key. 

6. The ellipsis of the adverb is used in the tol lowing 
manner. " He spoke and acted wisely ;" that is, '* He 
spoke wisely, and he acted wisely." " Thrice I went and 
offered my service ;" that is, '* Thrice I went, and thrice 
1 offered my service." 

7. The ellipsis of the preposition, as well as of the verb, 
is seen in the following inslances : " He went into the ab- 
beys, halls, and public buildings;" that is, *^ he went into 
the abbeys, he went into the halls, and he went into the 
public buildings." '^ He also went through all the streets 
and lanes of the city ;" that is, '* Through all the streets, 
and through all tbe lanes," &c. " He spoke to every rnaR 
and woman there," that is, " to every man and to ev^y 
woman." '* This day, next month, last ^ear ;" that is, " on 
this .day, in tbe next month, in the last year ;" ** The Lord 
do that which seemeth him good ;" that is, " wtiich seero- 
eth to him." 

8. The ellipsis of the cor^unciion is as follows : " They 
confess the power, wisdom, goodness, and love, of their 
Creator ;" i. e. " the power, and wisdom, and goodness, 
and love of," &c. " Thouj^h I love him, I do not flatter 
bim," that i3, '* Though 1 love him» yet I do not flatter 
him.'' 

9. The ell i ills of the interjection is not very common ; 
it, bowev||k*j^ sometimes used : as, ^^ Oh ! pity and shame P' 
that is, *^ pity ! Oh shame I" 

As the ^ipsis occurs in almost every sentence in the 
English language, numerous examples of it might be given ; 
but only a few more can be admitted here. 

In the following instance there is a very considerable 
one: " He will often argue, that if this part of o«jr trade 
were well cultivated, we should gain from one nation 5 
and if another, from another;" that is, " He will often 
«iSue,that if this part of our trade were well cultivated^ 
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we should srain from one natiog, and if another part of our 
trade were well cultivated, we*should gain from another na- 
tion " 

The following instances, though short, contain much of 
the ellipsis ;" " Wo is me ;" i. e. " wo is to me." •' To 
let biood ;'' i. e. ** to let out blood." «' To let down ;" 
i. e. " to let it fall or slide down." " To walk a mile ;" 
i. e. ** to walk through the space of a mile/' " To sleep 
all night 5" 1. e. '* lo sleep throutrb all the night." " To 
go a fishing;" •* To go a bunting 5'* i. e. ** to go on a 
fishing voyage or business ;" *• to go on a bunting party." 
** I dine at two o'clock ;" i. e. ** at two of the clock." 
•* By sea, by land, 00 shore :" i. e. •* By the sea, by the 
lan<^, on the shore." 

10. The examples that follow are produced to show the 
impropriety of ellipsis in somp particular cases ** The 
land was always passessed, during pleasure, by those in- 
trusted with the command;" it should l)e, " those /jcrjoji* 
intruiited ;" or, *^ those who were intrusted." ** If he had 
re^ ^ tlirther, be would ha^e found several ol his objections 
might have been spared :" that is, ** he would have iiiund 
Ifuu several of bis objections," &c. •* There is nothing 
men are more deficient in, than knowing their own cha- 
racters." ft ou^ht to !«, " nothing in which men ;" and, 
*' than in knowing." *' 1 scarcely know any part of natu- 
ral philosopiiy would yield more variety and use ;" it 
dbould be, " which would yield," &c. ** In the temper of 
mind he was then ;" i.e. " in which he then was." '' The 
little satistactiun and consistency, to be found in naust of 
the systems of divinity 1 have met with, made me betaka 
myself to the sole reading of the Scriptures:" it ought tt 
be, " which art to be found," and, •' Tsoki^k 1 have met 
wlth."^ " He desired they might go to the altAtogether, 
and jointly return their thanks to whom ooljr tbe^' were 
4ue ;^' i. e. ** to him to whom," &c. 

RULE XXIl. 

All the parts of a sentence should correspond tt 
each other : a regular and dependent coaslructiont 
throughout, should he carefully preserved. The 
foilowiiig se&teuce is ther^^e inaccurate: "He 
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was more, beloved, but not so much admired, as 
CiDtbio." It should be, " He was more beloved 
tiian Cintbio, but not so muph admired.'^ 

The first example under this rule, presents a most irre- 
gular constructioD, namely^ •'^ He was mure beloved as C in- 
thio*" The words more and 90 much ^ are very improperly 
^tated as having the same regimen. In correcting such sen- 
tences, it is not necessary to supply the latter ellipsis of the 
corrected senterice, by saying, '^ but not so much admired as 
CttJthio-was ;" because the ellipsis cannot lead to any discor- 
dant or unproper construction^ and the supply would often 
be harsh or inelegant. See p. 185. 

As the S'Sd Rule comprehends all the preceding rules, it 
may, at the first vie^, appear to be too general to be useful. 
But by ranging under it a number of sentences peculiarly 
constructed, we shall perceive, that it is calculated to as- 
certain the true grammatical construction of many modes of 
expression, which none df the particular rules can sufficient: 
ly explain. . - 

** This dedication may serve for almost any book, Uiat 
has, is, or 'shall be published." It ought to be, '' that has 
been, or shall be published." " He wa8 guided by inter- ^ 
ests always dide rent, sometimes contrary to, Wtose of the 
communitji ;" " different froim ;" or, *' always different 
from those of the community, and sometimes contrary to 
them." ** Will it be urged that these books are as old, or 
even older than tradition V The words, ^' as old/' and ^* ol- 
der/' canriOt have a common regimen ; it should be, '* as 
old as tradition, or even older." '^ It requires few talents to 
which roost men are not born, or at least may not ac* 
quire ;" " or which, at least they may not acquire .* 
** The court of chancery frequently mitigates and breaks 
the teeth of the common law.'* In this construction, the 
first verb is said, ^* to mitigate the teeth of the common law," 
which is an evident solecism. <^ Mitigates the common law, 
and breaks the teeth of it," would have been grammatical. 

*< They presently grow into good humour, and good lan- 
guage towards the crown ;" " grow into good language," 
is very improper. '* There is never wanting a set of evil 
instruments, who either out of mad zeal, private hatred, 
dr filthy lucres ye always ready/' ^. We say property) 
- R 
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** A man acts out of tnad zeal»" or, «« out of private ha- 
tred ;" but we cannot say, if we would speak English, '* be 
acts out of filthy lucre." •* To double her kindness and 
caresses of me ;" the word *♦ kindness" requires to be fol- 
lowed by either to or for^ and cannot be construed with the 
preposition oJ\ ** Never was man so teased, or suffered 
ha{f the ui^easiness, as I have done this evening :" tlie first 
and third clauses, viz. '* Never was man sq teased, as I 
have done this evening,^^ cannot be joined without an im- 
propriety ; and to connect the second and third, the word 
thai must t>e substituted for as ; '^ Or suffered half the unea- 
siness that i have done ;" or else, *'half so much upeasiness 
as I have suffered." 

The first part of the following Sentence abounds with 
adverbs, and those such as are hardly consistent with one 
onother : ^^ How much soever the reformation of this dege* 
nerate age is almost lUterty to be despaired of, we may yet 
have a more comfortable prospect of future .times." The 
sentence would be more correct in the following form : 
** Though the reformation of this degenerate age is nearly 
to be despaired of," &c. 

*• Oh ! shut not up my soul with the sinners, nor my ^ife 
.with the blood-thirsty ; in whose hands is wickedness, and 
their right hand is full of gif\s." As the passage, introdu- 
ced by the copulative conjunction and, was not intended as 
a continuation of the principal and independent part of the 
sentence, but of the dependent part, the relative r^ose sliould 
haVe been used instead of the possessive their ; viz. " and 
whose right hand is full of gifts." 

"Eye bath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, th^ things which God halh prepared 
for them that love him." There seems to be an improprie- 
ty in this sentence, in which the same noun -serves in a 
double capacity, pei forming at the same time the offices 
both of the nominative and objective cases. " Neither hath 
it entered inti) the heart of man, to conceive the things,** 
&c.. would have been regular. 

*' We have the power of retaining, altering, and com- 
pounding, those images which we have once received, into 
all the varieties of picture and vision." It is \ery proper 
to say, "altering and compounding those images which we 
have once received, into all the varletie»of picture and 
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vision ;" but we can with no propriety say, " retaining them 
into all the varieties ;" and jet, according to th^ manner in 
which the words are ranged, this construction is unavoida* 
ble : tor '\ retaining, altering, and compounding," are par- 
ticiples, each of which* equally refers to, and governs the 
subsequent noun, those images ; and that noun again is ne- 
cessarily connected with the following preposition, into. The 
construction might easily have been rectified, by disjoining 
the participle retaining from the other two participles, in 
this way ; ** We have the power of retaining those images 
which we have onCe received, and of altering and com- 
poundiugtheminlo all the varieties of picture and vision ;** 
or, perha^pis, better thus : " We have the power of retaining, 
altering, and compounding those images which we have 
once received, and of forming them into all the varieties of 
picture and vision." 

rNTBRJECTION. 

For the syntax of the interjection, see Rule y. Note ti. 
page 138, and Note 9 of Rule xxi. : 



DIRECTFONS FOR PARSING. 

As we have finished the explanatto^/^f the different part^ 
of speech, and the rules for forming tlilili into sentences, it 
is now proper to «?ive some examples of the manner in which 
the learners should be exercised, in order to prove their 
knowledge, and to render it familiar to them. This is call- 
ed par.eing. The nature of the subject, as well as the adap- 
tation of it to learners^ requires that it should be divi- 
ded into' iwo parts ; viz. parsing, as \i respects etymoiogy 
alone ; and parsings as it respects both etymology and syn« 
tax.* 

Section 1. Specimens of etymological parsing* 
** Virtue ennobles us." 

• . Virtue is a common substantive, of the neuter gryider, 
the third person, the sina;ular number, and in the nomina- 
tive case. {Decline the noun,) Ennobles is a regular verb 

* See the *' General Directions forosing the English Exercises," pre- 
fixed to the Eighth and every sub^queot editioji of that book. 
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(ctive, indfcaliTc mood, present tense, and tlie third per/- 
son singular. [Repeat the present tense^ the imperfect tense^ 
and the perfect p{irticiple,\) Us is a personal pronoun, of 
the first person plura), and in the objective case. {Decline 
it) 

<' Goodness will be rewarded." 

Goocfnrss rs a common substantive, of tbe neuter gender, 
the third person, tbe sin^cular. number, and in the nom- 
inative case. {Decline it.) Will ^^bt rewarded h. a regu- 
lar verb, in the passive voice, the indicative mood, ibe 
first future tense, and the third person singular. {Repeat 
the present tense^ the imperfect tense^ ctatt the perfect parti' 
cipU.) 

** Strive to improve.'* 

Strive is an irregular verb neuter, in tbe imperative mood, 
and of the second person singular. . {Repeat the pre*ent 
tense^ 4^.) To imprave is a regular verb neuter, and in the 
infinitive mood. {Repeat the present tense^ 4*c.) -« 

** Time flies, O ! how swiftly." 

Time is a common substantive^ of the neuter gender, the 
third person, the singular number, and in the nominative 
case. {Dtclme the noun.) Flies is an irregular verb neu- 
t«>r, the indicative mood, present tense, and the third perwn 
(lingular. (Repeat- ^e present ttnse^ ^,) 0/ is an inter* 
jection. II ow and swiftly are adverbs. 

" Gratitude is a delightful emotion/* 

Gratitude is a common substantive, of the neuter gen- 
der, the third person, the singular number, and in tbenom- 
inativecase. {Decline it.) Is is an irregular verb neu- 
ter, indicative mood, present tense, and the third per- 
son singular. {Repeat the preaent tense^ 4*c.) A is tbe in- 
definite article. Delightful is an adjective in tbe positive 
stiite. {Repeat the degrees of comparison.) Emotion is 
a common substantive of tbe neuter gender, the third per- 
son» the singular number, and in tbe noininative case. {Dt^ 
dine it.) 

t The laamer should occasionallv repeat all the mtods and tenses Of 
the v«rb. / '^ 



" They who forgive^ act nobly," 
They is a personal pronoun, of the third person, the 
plural number, and in the nominative case. {Decline it,) 
Who is a relative pronoun, and the nominative case. (De- 
fine it) Forgive is an irregular verb active, indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person pfuraJ. {Re^ 
feat the present tense^ ^c.) Jict is a regular verb active, 
indicative mood, present tense, and the third person plu- 
ral. (Repeat, 4^c.) JVo% is an adverb of quality, (fic- 
peat the degrees of comparison,) 

** By living temperatery, our health is promoted.** 
By is a preposition. Living is the present participle of 
the regular neuter verb " to live." {Repeat the partict- 
pies.) Temperately is an adverb of quality. Our is an ad- 
jective pronoun of the possessive kind. {Decline it.) Health 
is a common substantive, of the third person, the singular 
number, and in the nominative case. {Decline it,) Is 
promoted is a regular verb passive, indicative inood, present 
tense, and the third person singular. {Repeat j 4^c.) 

<' We should be kind to them, who are unkind to us." 
We is a personal pronoun, of the first person, the plural 
number, and in the nominative case. {Decline it,) Shotdd 
be is an irregular verb neuter, in the potential mood, the 
imperfect tense, and the first person olural. {Repeat the 
present tense, <^c.) Kind is an adjecuve, in the positive 
state. [Repeat the degrees of comparison,) To is a prepo* 
sition. Them is a personal pronoun, of the third person, 
the pural number, and in the objective case. {Decline it,) 
Who is a relative pronoun, and in the nominative case. {De* 
tline it) Are is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, 
present tense, and the third person plural. {Repeat, ^c.) 
Unkind is an adjective in the positive state. {Repeat the 
degrees of comparison.) To is a preposition. Us is a per- 
sonal pronoun, of the first person, the plural number, and 
in the objective case. {Decline it,) 

Section S. Specimens of syntactical parsing, 

" Vice produces misery." 

Vice IS a ^mmon substantive, of the neuter gender, 
the third person^ the singular number, and io tbf^ nomU 
B8 
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native case. Produces h a regular verb active, indicative 
mood, present teose, the third person singular, agreeing 
with its nominative ** i>ice," according to rule i. which 
says ; {here repecU the rule.) Misery is a common substan- 
tive, of the neuter gendier, the tbiid person, the singular 
number, and the objective case, governed bj tiie active verb 
** produces," according to Rule xi. which says^ &c. 

" Peace and joy are virtue's crown. " 
JPeace is a common substantive. {Repeat ike gender^ 
person^ num6er, and case,) JInd is a copulative conjunc- 
tion. Joy is a common substantive. {Repeat the person^ 
number^ and case.) Are is an irregular verb neuter, indi- 
cative mood, present tense, and the third person pluraf, 
agreeing with the nominative case ^* peace and joy," ac- 
cording to RULE II. which says ; {here repeat the rule,) 
yirtue^s is a common substantive, of the third person, 
the singular number, and in the possessive case, govern- 
ed by the substantive " crown,*" agreeably to rule x. 
which says, &c. Crown is a co^nmon substantive, of the 
neuter gender, the third person, the singular number, and 
in the nominative case, agreeably to the fourth note of ruli^; 

XI. 

*< Wisdom or folly governs us." 

Wisdom is a corwnon substantive. {Repeat the gender^ 
person^ number, and case.) Or is a disjunctive conjunction. 
Folly is a common substantive {Repeat the person, nuni' 
ber, and case,) Gtrvems is a regular verb active, indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person singular, agreeing 
with its nominative case " wisdom" or ♦* folly," according 
to RULE III. which says, &c. Us is a personal pronoun, of 
the first |)erson) plural number, and in the objective case, 
governed by the active verb *• governs," agreeably to rule 
Ai. which says, he, 

•^ Every heart knoWs its sorrows." 

Every is an adjective pronoun of the distributive kfnd, 
a&^reeing with its substantive *' heart," according to Note 
^ under role viil which says, &c. Heart is a common 
substantive. {Repeat the gender, person, number^ and caf«.) 
Kntyws- is an irregular verb active, indicative mood, pcc- 
^orit tense, third person singular, agreeing with its dqdii- 
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native case •* heart," according to rule r. which says, &c. 
lis is a personal pronoun, of the third person singular, and ot' 
the neuter gender, to agree with its substantive *' heart," 
according to rule v. which sajs, &c. it is in the possessive 
case, governed by the noon ** sorrows," according to bvlk 
X, which says, &c. Sorrows is a common substantive, ot' 
the third person, the plural number, and the objective case 
governed by the active verb "knows," according to Rule 
xr. which says, &c. 

" The man is happy who lives wisely." 
The is the definite article. Alan is a common substan- 
tive. {Repeat the person j number, and case,) Js is an ir- 
regular verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense, and 
the third person singular, agreeing with the nominative case 
" man," according to rule i. which says, &c. Happy is 
an adjective in the positive state, f^ho is a relative pro- 
noun, which has for its antecedent, " man," with which it 
agrees in gender and number, according to rule v. which 
says, &c. Lives is a.mular verb neuter, indicative mood, 
present tense, third p^ribn singular, agreeing with its nomi- 
native *' who," according to rule vi. which says, &c. Wise' 
ly is an adverb of quality, placed after the verb, according 

to RULE XV. 

" Who preserve? us ?" 
Who is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, 
and in "the nominative case singular. The word to which 
it relates, (its subsequent,) is the noun or pronoun contain- 
ing the answer to the question ; agreeably to a note under 
RULE VI. Preserves in a regular verb active, indicative mood, 
present ten«e, third person singular, agreeing with its nomi- 
native ** who," according to rule vi. which scys, &c. Us 
is a personal pronoun. [Repeat the person^ numher^case^ and 
rule,) 

<* Who?e house is that ? My brother's and mine. 
Who inhabit it ? We." 

Whose is a relative pronoun of the iflUfrrogative kind, 
and relates to the following words, " br'olherV and 
*• mine," agreeably to a note under rule vi. It is in the 
possessive case, governed by " house," according to 
BULE X. which says, inc. House is a common substantive. 
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{Repeat the gender ^ persotiy number, and easej) Is is an 
irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense, and 
the third person singular, agreeing with its noniinative case 
'< house," according to rule i. which says, &c. TfuU is 
an adjective pronoun of the demonstrative kind. My is 
an adjective pronoun of the possessive kind. Brothers is 
a common substantive, of the third person, the singular 
number, and in the possessive case, governed by '* house" 
anderstood, according to rule x. and a note under rule vi. 
And is a copulative conjunction. JUme is a personal pro- 
noun, of the first person, the singular number, and in the 
possessive case, accordmg to a note under rul^x* and an- 
other under rule vi. Who is a relative pronoun of the 
interrogative kind, of the plural number, in the nomina- 
tive case, and relates to ^ we" following, according to a 
note under rule vi. Inhabit is a regular verb active. 
{R^eat the mood^ tense ^ person, iic.) It is a personal pro- 
noun, of the third person, the singular number, and in the 
objective case, governed by the active verb ** inhabit," ac- 
cording to RULE zi. which sajs, &c. We is a personal pro- 
iKMJn, of the first person, the plural number, and the nomina- 
tive case to the verb ** inhabit*' understood* The words 
•* inhabit it" are implied after *• we,'* agreeably to 9 note 
under rule vi. 

" Remember to assist the distressed." 

Remember is a regular verb active, imperative mood^ 
the second person singular, and agrees with its nomina- 
tive case *' thou" understood. To assist is a regular verb 
active, in the infinitive mood, governed by the preceding 
verb ^' remember," according to rule xii. which says, &c. 
The is the definite article. Distressed is an adjective put 
substantively. 

" We are not unemployed." 

We is a personal pronoim. (Repeat the person, number^ 
and case.) Are is an irregular verb neuter. (Repeat the 
mood, tense, penfig^, &c.) JN'ot is an adverb of negation. C7n^ 
employed is an adjective in the positive state. The two ne- 
gatives not and un, form an affirmative, agr^ably to bvl% 
XVI. which says, &c. 
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** This bounty has relieved 70U and us ; and has gratified 
the douor.'' 

This is an adjective pronoun of the demonstrative kind. 
Bounty is a comtnan substantive. (^Repeat the fmrson^ num- 
her^ and case.) Has relieved is a regular verb active, in- 
dicative mood, perfect tense, third person singular, agree- 
ing with its nominative ^'i)ounty," according to Rule 1. 
which says, &c. You is a personal pronoun, of the second 
person plural, and in the objective, case. {Repeat the gov^ 
emment and. rule.) And is a copulative conjunction. Us 
is a personal pronoun, in the objective case. You and us 
are put Fn the same case, according to rule xyiii. which 
says, &c. And is a copulative conjunction. Has gratified 
is a regular verb active, indicative mood, perfect tense, and 
third person singular, agreeing with its nominative^* boun* 
1y,'' understood. '* Has relieved^^^ and *' Has gratified^** 
are in the same mood and tense, according to rule xviir. 
which says, &c. The is the definite article. Donor is a 
common substantive, of the third person, the singular num- 
ber, and the objective case governed by the active verb 
^< has gratified/' according to Rule xi. which saj(s,.&6. See 
the Octaw) Grammar on Gender. . 

'* He will not bd pardoned, unless he repent."' 

He is a personal pronoun, of the third person, singular 
number, masculine gender,' and in the nominative case. 
Will be pardoned is a regular p|pive verb, indicative mood, 
first future tense, and the thira person singubr, agreeing 
with its Nominative *' he," according to rule 1, and com- . 
posed of the auxiliaries ^« will be," and tbe perfect parti- 
ciple " pardoned." JVot is a negative adverb. Unless 
is a disjunctive conjunction. He is a personal pronoun. 
{Repeat the person, number^ gender, and case.) Repent is a 
regutar verb neuter, Jo the subjunctive mood, the present 
tense, the third person singular, and . agrees with its no- 
minative case '*.he," according to Rule J. which says, kc. 
It is in the subjunctive mood, because it implies a future 
sense, and denotes uncertainty signified by the conjunction 
'' unless," agreeably to Rule 19, and the notes. 

*' Good works being neglected, devotion is false." 

Good works being neglected^ being independent of the 
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rest of the sentence, is tbe case absolute, according (o tbe 
fifth note of Ruie I. Devotion is a corotnon substantive. 
{Repeat the number^ person, and case.) It is an irregular verb 
neuter. {Repeat tJie mood, terue, person, ^c) False is an 
adjective in the positive state, and belong? to its substan- 
tive •* devotion*' understood, agreeably to Rule viii. which 
says, &c. 

** Tbe emperor Marcus Aurelius, was a wise and virtuous 
prince " 

The is the definite article. Emperor is a common sub- 
staiitive, of the masculine gender, the third person, the 
singular number, and in tbe nominative case. Marcus Jittr 
relius is a proper name or substantive, and in the . nominar 
tive case, because it is put in apposition with tbe substaD- 
tive ^* emperor,*' agreeably to the first note of Rule x. Was 
is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, imperfeot 
tense, and the third person singular, agreeing with its nom- 
inative case " emperor." ^ is Ibe indefinite article. Wise 
is an adjective, and belongs to its substantive *' prince.^' 
Jlnd is a copulative conjunction. Virtuous is an adjective, 
and belongs, ^c. Prince, is a common substantive, and 
in the nominative case, agreeably to the fourth note of 
Rule xu 

** To eir is buman.'^ 

To err, is the infinitive mood, and the nominative case 
to the verb '' is." h is arurregular verb neuter, indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person singular, agreeing 
. with its nominative case*' to erf," agreeably to Nue 1, un- 
der Rule the first. Human is an adjective, and beU>ni(s to 
its substantive *' nature" understood, according to Rule ti. 
whicb says, &c. 

•* Tocouulenance persons who are guilfj of bad ac- 
tions, is scnrcely one remove from actually commit- 
ting them.'* 
To countetiance persons who are guilty of bad actions^ is 
part of a sentence, wbicli is the nominative case to the 
verb ** is." Is is an irrej»ular verb neuter, &c, agreeing 
with the aforementioned part of a sentence, as its non>ina- 
tive c<ise, agreeably to hfote 1, under Rule the first. 
Scarcely is an adverb. One is a numeral adjective, agree- 
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ing with its substantive *' remo?e." Remove is a common 
substantive, of the neuter gender, the third person, the sin- 
gular number, and in the nominative case, agreeably to the 
fourth rjote of Rule xi. Front is a preposition. Cjammitting 
is the present participle of the regular active verb *' to com- 
mit." Them is a personal pronoun, of the third person, the 
plural. number, and in the objective case, governed by the 
participle/' committing," agreeably to Rule xiv. which says, 
&c. 

** Let me proceed." 

This sentence, according to the statement of gramma- 
rians in general, is in the Imperative mood, of the first per- 
son, and the singular number. The sentence may, how- 
ever, Ije analyzed in the following manner. Let is an 
irregular verb active, in the imperative mood, of the 
second person, the plural number, and agrees with its 
nominative case "you" understood: as, ** do you let." 
Me is a' personal pronoun, of the first person, the singular 
number, and in the. objective case, governed by the active 
verb *' let,'' agreeably to Rule xi. which says, &c. Pro- 
ceed is a regular verb neuter, in the irifinitive mood, gov- 
erned by the preceding verb *' let," according to Rule xii. 
which says, &c. 

" Living expensively and luxuriously destroys health. By 
living frugally and temperately, health is preserved." 

Living expensively and luxuriomly^ is the nonnnative case 
to the verb '* destroys," agreeably to Note 1, under Rule 1. 
Lvoing frugally and temperately^ is a substantive phrase in 
the objective case, governed by the preposition ** by," ac- 
cording to Note 2, under Rule xiv. 

The preceding specimens of parsing, if carefully studied 
by the -learner, seem to be sufficiently explicit, to enable him 
to comprehend the nature of this employment ; and suffi- 
ciently diversified, to qualify him, in other exercises, to 
point out and apply the remaining rules, both principal and 
aubordinate. 

For further specimens, on a new and improved plan, see the Octavo 
Grammar, Third edition, vol. 2. pages 43 to.52. 



PART IV. 

PROSODY. 

Prosody consists of two parts : the former teaofi- 
68 the true pronunciation of weirds, comprising 

ACCENT, QUANTITY, EUPHASIS, PAUSE, and TONE ; ailU 

the latter, tlie laws of versification. 



CHAPTER f. 

OF PRONUNCIATION. 



Section i. Of Accent. 

Accent is tlie laying of apeculiarstress of the voice, 
on a certain letter or syllable in a wdrd, that it may 
be better heard than the rest, or distinguished from 
them : as, in the word presume^ the stress of the 
voice must be on the letter u^ and second syllable, 
sume^ which take the accent. 

As words may be formed of a different number oi sylla* 
bles, from ene to eight or nine, it was necessary to have 
some peculiar mark to distinguish words from mere sylla- 
bles ; otherwise speech would be only a continued succes- 
sion of syllables, without conveying ideas; for, as words 
are the marks of ideas* any confusion in the marks, must 
cause the same in the ideas for which they stand. It was 
therefore necessary, that the mind should at once perceive 
wUat number of syllables belongs to each word, in utter- 
ance. This might be done by a perceptible paose at the 
end of each word in speaking, as we form a certain dis- 
tance between them in writing and printing. But tbis 
would make discourse' extremely tedious ; and though it 
might render words distinct, would make the meaning of 
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sentences coftfused. Syllables miglii also he sufficiently . 
distinguished bj a certain elevatioii or depression of voice 
4ipofl one syllable of each Word, ivhich was the practice 
of some nations. But the Englisk tongue has, for this pur- 
|9ose, adopted a mark of the easiest and simplest kind, 
which is called accent, and which efTectually answers the 
end. 

Every word in our language, of more than one syllable^ 
has one of them distinguished from the rest in this manner 5 
and some writers assert, that every monosyllable of two or 
more letters, has one of its letters thus distinguished. 

Accent is either principal or secondary. The principal 
accent is that which necessarily distinguishes one syllable 
in a word from the rest. The secondary accent is that 
stress which we may occasionally place upon another syl- 
lable, besides that which ha^ the principal accent ; in order 
to prbnounce every part ot the word more distinctly, for» 
Inbly, and harmoniously : thus, ^' Complaisant, caravan^'^ and 
** violm," have frequently an accent on the first as well as on 
the last syllable, though a somewhat less forcible one. The 
€ame may be observed of '* Repartee, referee, privateer do- 
mineer," &c. But it must be observed, that though an ac- 
cent is allowed on the first syllable of these words, it is by no 
-means necessary ; they may all be pronounced %vith one ac- 
cent, and that on the last syllable, without the least deTiatioo 
from propriety. 

. As emphasis evidently points out the most significant 
ivord in a sentence ; so, where other reasons do not for* 
bid, the accent always dwells with greatest force on that 
part of the word which, from its importance, the hearer ba9 
always the greatest occasion to observe : and this is neces- 
sarily the root or body of the word. But as harmony of ter- 
mination frequently attracts the accent from the root to the 
branches of words, so the first and most natural law of accen- 
tual ion seems to operate less in fixing the stress than any 
other. Our own Saxon terminations, indeed, with perfect 
uniformity, leave the principal part of the word in quiet pos- 
session of what seems its lawful property ; . but Latin and 
Greek terminations, of which our language is full, assume Jt 
right of preserving their original accent, and subject almosl 
every word they bestow upon us ta tbetr 6fiA claesipd 
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Accent^ therefore, seems to be regulated in a great mea- 
sure by etymology. In words fromlbe Saxon, the accent 
is generally on the root; in words from the learned lan- 
guages, it is generally on the termination | and if to these 
we add the different accent we lay on some words, to dis- 
tinguish them from others, we seem to have the three 
great principles of accentuation ; namely, the radical^ the 
terminationctl, and the distincttDe. The radical : as^ 
*' l*6ve, lorely, I6veliness ;*" the terminational : as, ** H&r- 
niony, harm6nious ;'* the distinctiTe : as^ ** Cdnvert, to con* 
v^rt." 

ACCENT ON DISSYLLABLES. 

Words of two syllables have necessarily one of them ac- 
cented, and but one. It is true, for the sake of emphasis, 
we sometimes lay an equal stress upon two successive syl- 
lables : as, " Di-r6ct, s6me-times ;" but when these words 
are pronounced alone, they have never more than one accent. 
The word *♦ 4-m6n/* is the only word which is pronoun- 
ced with two accents when a^one. 

Of dissyllableb, formed by affixing a termination, the for- 
mer syllable is commonly accented : as, *' Childish, king- 
dom, actest, 4cted, t6ilsome, I6ver, scoffer, fairer, f6remost, 
c^alous, fulness, meekly, Artist." 

Dissyllables formed by pre6xing a syllable to the radical 
word, have commonly the accent on the latttr : as, " To 
beseem, to bestow, to rettirn.'^ 

Of dissyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, the 
verb has commonly the accent on the latter, and the noun 
on the former syllable : as, *' To cem6nt, a cement ; to 
Contr4.ct, a c6ntract ; to presage, a pr6sage.'' 

This rule has many exceptions. Though verbs seldom 
have their accent on the former, yet nouns often have it 
on the latter syllable : as, ** Delight^ perfume." Those 
nouns which, in the common order of language, must have 
preceded the verbs, often transmit their accent to tlie verbs 
they form, and inversely. Thus, the noun " wiler" must 
have preceded the verb ** to w4ter," as the verb " to cor- 
resp6nd," must have preceded the noim ** correspdndent :" 
and " to purstie" claims priority to " pursuit.'* So that 
we may conclude, wherever vtsths deviate from the relet 
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•it is seidom hy chance, and generally in those word» onljr 
where a superior hw of accent takes place. 

All dissyllables ending in y, ouvj owj le^ ishy ck, ter^ age^ 
<», el : as, ^* Cr&nny, labour, wiiloWi willovv ;'•' except 
** an6ir, av6w, end6vv, bel6\¥, bestow ;^' *< battle, b^nisb^ 
^^mbriC) better, co(irage, fasten, qniet ;" accent the for* 
mer syllable. 

Dissyllable nouns in er, as, " Canker, btitter," have the 
accent on the former syllable* 

Dissyllable verbs, terminating in a consonant and e final, 
ss, *^ Comprise, escape ;" or having a diphthong in the 
last syllable, as, ** Appease, reveal ;'* or ending in two con- 
sonants ; as, *^ Attend ;*' have the accents on the latter syl- 
lable. 

Dissyllable nouns, having a diphthong in the latter sylla- 
ble, have commonly their accent on the latter syllable ; as, 
" Applause ;*' except some words in ain : as, ** Villian^ 
certain, mountain." 

Dissyllables that have two vowels, which are separated 
in the pronunciation, have always the accent- on the first 
syllable : as, '* Lion, riot, quiet, liar, rtiin ;" except " cre- 
ate." 

ACCENT ON TRISVLLABLES. 

Trisyllables formed by ^dding a termination, or prefixing 
a syllable, retain the accent of the radical word: as, '^ Love' 
liness, i6nderness, conl^mner^ wagoner, ph^^sical, bespatter, 
c6mmenting, commanding, asstlrance.^' 

Trisyllables ending in ous^ aly ion : as, << Arduous, c&pital| 
mention," accent the first. 

Trisyllables ending in C6, ent, and ate^ accent the ^rst syl« 
lable : as, '^ Cotintenance, continence, Armament, imminent, 
Elegant, pr6pagate $'* unless they are derived from worda 
having the accent on the last : as, *' Connivance, acqu&in* 
tance ;" and unless the middle syllable has a vowel before 
two consonants ; as, ** Promtilgate." . 

Trisyllables ending iny, as, '* entity, specify, liberty, vic» 
tory, subsidy," commonly accent the first Syllable; 

Trisyllables ending in re or £«, accent the first sylla- 
ble : as, *' Legible, theatre ;*' except " Disciple," and soma 
words which have a preposition : as^ *' £ji4mple, ind^D; 
ture." 
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Trisyllablef ending Id ude, comnfionl/ accent tbe first syh 
lable : as, " Pl^ntitude, bibitade, rectitude." 

TrisjrRables ending in aior^ bare the accent on the middle 
Bj^itable ; as, *' Sfiect&tor, cre&tor,'* &c. t except *' 6rator, 
04natorrb4rr«tor, legator.^' 

Trisjrtlables which bava in the middle syllable a dipb' 
^ng, as, ** Endeavour;" or a Towel before two consonante^ 
as, ^ Domestic (*' accent tbe noiddle syllable. 

Trisyllables that have tbeir accent on the last syllable, are 
eomoionly French : as, " Acquiesce, repartee, magazine ;'^ 
or they are words formed by prefixing one or two syllables 
to a long syllable : as, ** Immattire, overcharge*" 

ACCENT ON POLTSYLLABLES. 

Polysyllables, or woids'of more than three syllables, geti? 
erally follow Ibe accent of the words from which they are de- 
rived : as, ** Arrogating, c6«tii)ency, incontinently, com- 
mendable, commtinicabieness." 

Words ending in cUor have the accent generally on tbe peit.. 
\iltimate, or last syllable hut one : as, ^^ Emend Ator,gi fid i4* 
tor, equrvoc^tor, prevaric&tor.'' 

Words ending in U commonly have the accent on the first- 
syllable : as, " Amicable, despicable:*' unless the second 
syllable has a vowel before two consonants : as, '' Combos- 
libJe, condemnable." 

Words ending in tofi,otM, and ty^ have their accent on tbe 
antepenultimate, or last syllable but two: as, '< Salvation, 
Vict6riou9, activity." 

Words which end in ia, io, and cal^ have the accent on tbe 
afntepenult: as, *< Cyclopsbdia, punctilio, desp6ticah'* 

The rules respecting accent, are not advanced as complete 
er infallible : ibey are merely proposed as useful. Almost 
every rule of every language has its exceptions ;- and. ia 
English, as in other tongues, much must be learned by exam* 
pie and authority. 

It may be further observed, that though the syllable oq 
which^e principal accent is placed, is fixed and certain,- 
yet w#t|By, and do, frequently make the secondary prin- 
«ipal,^ai?d the principal secondary : thus, <* Caravan, com- 
plaisant, violin, repartee, referee, privateer, domineer,'* 
ttay all have the greater stress on the first, and tbe IcSa 
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OD the lastsyltabfe, tVilbout any violent offence to the car : 
nay, it may be disserted, that the principal accent on the first 
syllable of these wordd, and none at all on the last, though 
certainly improper, has nothing in it grating or discordant ; 
bat placing an accent on the second 9y4hable of these words 
would entirely derange them, and produce great harshness 
and dissonance. The same observations may be applied 
to *^ demonstration, lamentation, provocation, navigator, 
propagator, alligator," and every similar word in the lan-^ 
guage. 

Section 2. €f QuafUify. 

The Quantity of a syllable is that time which is^ 
occupiea in pronouncing it. It is considered as lonq 

or SHORT. 

A vowel or syllable is long, when the accent is 
on the vowel ; which occasions it to be slowly join- 
ed in pronunciation with the following letters : as, 
" Fall, bale, mood, hSuse, feature." 

A syllable is short, when the accent is on the con- 
sonant ; which occasions the vowel to be quickly 
joined to the succeeding letter : as^ " &nt, Ddnn<^t> 
hunger." 

A long syllable generally reqjuires double the 
time of a short one in pronomicing it ; thus, "Mate'* 
and " Note" should be pronounced as slowly agaia 
as "Mat" and "Not." 

Unaccented syllables are generally short : as, ** S,dDifre« 
b61dn£ss, sinner." But to this role there are many ex- 
ceptions: as, " k\soy 6xl]e, g&ngrene, Empire, f6retaste,''&c. 

When the aocent is on a consonant, the syliat^le is often 
more or less short, as it ends with a single consonant, or 
with more than one : as^ " S^dly, r6bber ; persist, m4tch«t 
less." 

When the accent is on a semi-vowel, the time «f the syl- 
lable may be protracted, by dwelling upon the seqMowel i 
as, '^ Cut^, can% futfii' :" but when the accent falls on a 
male, the syllable cannot be lengthened in the same manners 
as, " Bdbble, ciptain^ l6tter." 

The quantity of vowels bas^ ia some measure, be^ 
S2 
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considered under the 6rst part of grammar, whicb treats of 
the different sounds of the letters ; and therefore we shall 
dismiss this subject with a knv general rules and observa- 
tions. 

Ist, All vowels under the principar accent, before the 
terminations ta, to, and ton, preceded by a single consonant, 
are pronounced long: as^ ** Regalia, folio, adhesion, explo- 
sion, confusion :'* except the vowel i, which in that situation 
is short : as, <^ Militia, punctilio, decision, contrition." The 
only exceptions to this rule seem to be '^ Discretion, battal- 
ion, gladiator, national, and rationaU" 

Sd, All vowels that immediately precede the termina- 
tions ity and ety^ nre pronounced long : as, " Deity, piety , 
Spontaneity." But if one consonant ptecedes these termi- 
nations, every preceding accented vowel is short ; except ti, 
and the a in " scarcity," and '* rarity ;" as, " Polarity, 
severity, divinity, curiosity ; — impunity/' Even u before 
two consonants contracts itself: as, " Curvity, taciturnity,"- 

3d, Vowels under the principal accent, before the termi- 
nations ic and tea/, preceded by a single consonant, are pro- 
nounced short; thus, ^< Satanic, pathetic, elliptic, harmonic," 
have the vowel short ; while ** Tunic, runic, cubic," have 
the accented vowel lotig : and ^< Fanatical, poetical, leviti- 
cal) canonical,'' have the vowel short ; but *' Cubical, musi- 
cal," &c. have the u long. 

4th, The vowel in the antepenultimate syllable of wordsi 
ivith the following terminations, is always pronounced shorts 

loquy ; as, obloquy. parous ; as, oviparous. 

strophe ; as, apastrophe. cracy ; as, aristocracy. 

meter ; as, barometer. gony ; as, cosmogony. 

gonal I as, diagonal. phony ; as, symphony* 

vorous; as, carnivorous, nomy ; as, astronomy- 

/«roKs; as, somniferous. lom^ ; as, anatomy. 
Jiuous ; as, superfluous. pathy ; as, antipathy, 
^uat^; as, mellifluent. 

As no utterance which is void of proportion, can be agreed- 
able to the ear ; and as quantity, or proportion of time in at* 
teiance, greatly depends on a due attention to the accent ; it 
is absolutely necessary for every person who would attain a 
just and pleasing delivery, to be master of that point. Sitil" 
Ms section in thfi O^tpivo Qrammiif* 
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Section 3. Of Emphasis. 

By emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller sound 
of voice, by which we distinguish some word or 
words on which we design to lay particular stress, 
and to show how they affect the rest of the sentence* 
Sometimes the emphatic words must be distinguish- 
ed by a particular tone of voice, as well as by a 
greater stress. 

On the right management of the emphasis depends the 
life of pronunciation, if no emphasis be placed on any 
words, not only will discourse be rendered heavy and 
lifeless, but the meaniiig often left ambiguous. If the em- 
phasis be placed wrong, we shall pervert and confound the 
meaning wholly. To give a common instance : such a sim- 
ple question as this, ** Do you ride to town to-day ?" is ca- 
pable of no fewer than four different acceptations, according 
as the emphasis is differently placed on the words. If it he 
pronounced thus : ** Do you ride to town to-day ?" the answfer 
may naturally be, " No, we send a servant in our stead.'* 
Jf thus : ** Do you ride to town to-day ?" answer, " No, we 
intend to walk," " Do you ride to town to day ?" answer, " No, 
we ride into the country.^' •' Do you ride to town to-day ?'^ 
<< No, but we shall to-morrow." In like manner, in solemn 
discourse, the whole (orce and beauty of an expression often 
^lepend on the emphatic word ; and we may present to the 
hearers quite different views of the same sentiment, by pla- 
cing the emphasis differently. In the following words of our 
Saviour, observe in what different lights the thought is placed, 
according as the words are pronounced. ** Judas, betrayest 
thou the son of man with a kiss ?" *' Betrayest thou,'' makes 
the reproach turn on the infamy of treachery. << Betrayest 
thouy^^ makes it rest upon Judas's connexion with his master* 
*' Betravest thou the son of man/^ rests it upon our Saviour's 
personal character and eminence. *' Betrayest thou the 
son of man with a kiss^^ turns it upon his prostituting the 
signal of peace and friendship to the purpose of destruc" 
tion. 

The emphasis often lies od the word that asks a ques* 
tion : as, •' Who said so V " When will he come ?" '* What 
shall 1 do ?" » Whither shall I go ?'* " Why dost thou weep r 
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And when two words are set in contrast, or in opposition to 
one another, they are both enapbatic ; as, ^' He is the tyrant^ 
not ihe father, of his people j^^ ** Hi» subjects/car hino, but 
they do not love bim." 

Some sentences are so Ml and comprehensive, thdt al- 
most every word is emphatical : as» ** Ye hiHs and dales, 
ye rivers, woods arid plains :" or, as that pathetic expcxstu- 
Jation in the prophecy of Ezekiel, *' Why wiU ye die !'* 
In the latter &hort sentence, every word is eropbatical ; 
and on which every word we lay the empbasis^ whether 
on the first, second, third, or fourth, it strikes out a differ- 
ent sense, and opens a new subject of moving expostula* 
tion. 

As accent signifies the syllable on wbich it is laid, and 
makes it more distinguished by the ear than the rest ; so 
emphasis ennobles the word to which it belongs, and presents 
it in a stronger light totbe understanding. Were there no ac- 
cents, words would be resolved into their original »yHabIes : 
. were there no emphasis, sentences would be resolved -into 
their original ivords ; and, in this case, the hearer would be 
Under the painful necessity, first, of making out the words, 
and afterwards their meaning. , 

Emphasis is of two kinds, simple and compJex. Simple, 
when it serves to point out only the plain meaning of any 
propcJSition ; complex, when, besides the meaning, it mark9 
also some affection or emotion of the mind ; or gives a mean** 
ing to words, wbich they would not have in their usual accep- 
tation. In the former case, emphasis is scarcely more tbao 
a stronger accent, with little or do change of tone ; when it 
is complex, besides force, there is always superadded a man- 
ifest change of tone. 

The following sentence contains ah example of simple 
emphasis : *' And Nathan said to David, Thou art the man." 
The emphasis on thou, serves only to point out the meaning 
of the speaker. But in tbe sentence which followed, we per- 
ceive an emotion of the speaker superadded to the simple 
meaning : •' Why will ye die V* 

As the emphasis often falls on words in different paH^ 
of the same sentence, so it is frequently required to be 
continued, with a little variation, on two, and sometimes 
three words together. The following sentence exempFi- 
^es botlr tbe parts ot this position: " If you seek to mak# 
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one rich, study not to xnfTease hit siores^ bat to diminish 
his desires,^^ Ekxiphasis may be further distinguished, into 
the breaker and the stronger emphasis. In the sentence, 
** Exercise and temperance strengthen the constitution 5" 
we perceive more force on the word strengthen^ than on 
any other ; though it is not equal to the stress which we 
apply to the word indifferent^ in the following sentenca s 
♦' Exercise and temperance strengthen even an indifferent 
constitution.'' It is also proper to remark, that the words 
exercise, temperance^ constitution, in the last example but 
one, are pronounced with greater force, than (he parti- 
cles and and the ; and yet tha«e words cannot properly be 
called emphatioal :•• for the sti ess that is laid on them, \% 
00 more than suflScient to convey distinctly the meaning 
of each word. — From these observations it appears, that 
the smaller parts of speech^ namely, the articles, conjunc- 
tions^ prepositions, &c. are, in general, obscure fy and fee* 
biy expressed ; that the substantives, verbs, and more sig- 
nificant words, are firmly and distinctly pronounced ; and 
that tbfe euiphatical words, those which mark the meaning 
cf a phrase, are pronounced with peculiar stress and ener- 
gy, though varied according to the degree of their impor** 
tance. 

Emphasis, besides its other offices, is the great regulator of 
quantity. Though the quantity of our syllables is fixed, in 
words separately pronounced, yet it is mutable, when these 
words are ranged in sentences j ihe long being changed into 
short, the short into long, according to the inipgrlance of the 
words with regard to meaning : and as it is by emphasis only^ 
that the meaning can be pointed out, emphasis must be the 
regulator of the quantity. A ieyt examples will make thi3 
point very evident. 

Pleas'd thoii shalt hear — and learn the secret power, &§. 
Pleas'd thou shalt hear — and thou al6ne shalt hear — 
Pleas'd thou shSlt hear — in spite of them shalt hear— • 
Pleas'd thou shilt hear — though not behold the fair — 

In the first of these instances, the words pleased and 
hear, , being equally emphatical, are both long ; whilst the 
two intennediate words, thou and shutt, being rapully 
passed over, as the sense demands, are reduced to a short 
quantity. 
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In tbe second instance, ibe word thou by^ing (be most 
important, obtains the chief, or rather the sole emphasis ; 
and thus, it is not only restored to its natural long quantity, 
but obtains from emphasis a still greater degree of length, 
than when pronounced in its separate state. This greater 
degree of length, is compensated by tbe diminution of 
quantity in the words pleased and hear^ which are sounded 
shorter than in the preceding instance. The word MlU 
still continues short. Here we may also observe, that 
though Ihou is long in the first part of the verse, it becomes 
short when repeated in the second, on account of the more 
forcible emphasis belonging to the word alone^ which foK 
lows it. 

In the third instance, the word shah having the empba*> 
sis, obtains a long quantity. And though it is impossible 
to prolong the sound of this word, as it ends in a pure 
mute, yet \i\ this, as in all similar instances, the additional 
quantity is to be made out by a rest of the voice, propor- 
tioned to the importance of tbe word. In this instance^ 
we may also observe, that the word shalt^ repeated in the 
second part of tbe line, is reduced again to a short quan- 
tity. 

In the fourth instance, the word hear placed in opfiosi- 
tion to the word behold^ in the latter part of the line, ob- 
tains from the sense the chief emphasis, and a proportion^ 
ate length. The words ihou and $haUy are again reduced 
to short quantities ; and the word pleas'd lends some of 
the time which it possessed, to the more important word 
. hear. 

From these instances, it is evident, that the quantity of 
our syllables Is not fixed ; but governed by emphasis. — To 
observe a due measurement of time, on all occasions, is 
doubtless very difficult ; but by instruction, attention, and 
practice, tbe difficulty may be overcome. 

Emphasis changes, not only the quantity of words and syl- 
lables, but also, in particular cases, the seat of the accent. 
This is demonstrable from tbe following examples^ 

" He shall increase, but I shall £?^crease." •* There is a 
difference between giving and forgiving." *' In this species 
of compi)sition, p/aMsibi)ity is much more essential than 
probability. '* In these examples, the emphasis requires the 
accent to be placed on syllables, to which it does not cond-t 
monly belong. 
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Id order to acquire the proper manageroent of the empha* 
sis, the great rule, and indeed the only rule possible to^ be 
given, is, that the speaiier or reader study to attain a just 
conception of the force and spirit of the sentiments wbi«h 
be is to pronounce. For to la/ the emphasis with exact pro* 
priety, is a constant exercise of good sense and attention. It 
is far from being an inconsiderable attainment. It is one of 
the greatest trials of a true and just taste ^ and must 
arise from feeling delicately ourselves, and from judging 
accurately, oi what is fittest to strike the feelings of oth- 
ers. 

There is one'error, against which it is particularly proper 
to caution the learner ; namely, that of multiply ingemphati* 
cal words too much. It is only by a prudent reserve in the 
use of them, that we can give them any weight. If they re- 
cur too often ; if a speaker or reader attempts to render every 
thing which he expresses of high importance, by a multitude 
of 'Strong emphases, we soon> learn to pay little regard to 
them. To crowd every sentence with emphatical words, is 
like crowding all the pages of a book with Italic characters, 
which, as to the effect, is just the same as to use no such disj- 
unctions at all. 

Section 4. Of Pauses. 

Pauses or rests, in speaking and reading, are a 
total cessation of the voice, during a perceptible, and 
in many cases, a measurable space of time. 

Pauses are equally necessary to the speaker, and tbe^ 
hearer. To the speaker, that he may take breath, without 
which he cannot proceed far in delivery ; and that he may, 
by these temporary rests, relieve the organs of speech, which 
otherwise would be soon tired by continued action: to the 
hearer, that the ear may also be relieved from the fatigue, 
which it would otherwise endure from a continuity of sound ; 
and that the understanding may have sufficient time to 
mark the distinction of sentences, and their several meni- 
bers. 

There are two kinds of pauses : first, emphatical pauses ; 
and next, such as mark the distinctions of the sense. An 
emphatical pause is made, after something has been said 
of peculiar moment, and on wbicfa we desire to fix the 
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Iiearer^s atfention* Sometimes) before such a ' (faing'is said, 
^e usher it in witb a pause of this nature. Such pauses have 
the same effect as a strong emphasis ; and are subject lo the 
same rules ; espectallj to the caution just now given, of not 
repeating them too frequently. For as ihej excite uncom* 
anon attention, and of course raise expectation, if the inopor- 
tance of the matter is not fully answerable to such expecta- 
lion, they occasion disappointment and disgust. 

But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses, is^ 
to mark the divisions of the sense, and at the same time to al- 
low the speaker to draw his breath ; and the proper and deli- 
cate adjustment of such pauses, is one of the most n?ce and 
difficult articles ol delivery, in all rending, and public peak- 
ing, the management of the breath requires a good deal of 
care, so as not to oblige us to divrde words from one another, 
which have so intimate a connexion, that they ought to he 
pronounced with the same breath, and without the least sep- 
aration. Many sentences are miserably mangled, and the 
ibrce of the emphasis totally lost, by the divisions being 
made in the wrong place. To avoid this, every one, whHe 
be is speaking or reading, should be very careful to provide 
a full supply of breath for what he is to utter. It is a great 
mistake to imagine, that the breath must be drawn only at 
the end of a period, when the voice is allowed to fall. It may 
ea<«ily be gathered at the intervals of the period, when. the 
voice is only suspended for a moment ; and, by this manage- 
ment, one may always have a sufficient stock for carrying on 
the longest sentence, without improper interruptions. 
^ Pauses in reading, and public discourse, must be formed 
upon the manner in which we utter ourselves in ordinary, 
aensible conversation ; and not u|K)n the stiff artificial man- 
ner which we acquire, from reading books according to the 
common punctuation. It will by no means be sufficient to 
attend to the points used in printing ; for these are far iron 
marking all the pauses which ought to be made in speaking. 
A mechanical attention to these resting-places has perhaps 
been one cause of monotony, by leading the reader to a 
similar tone at every stop, and a uniform cadence at every 
period. The primary use of points is, to assist the reader 
in discerning the grammatical construction ; and it is only 
as a secondary ol^ecl, that they regulate his pronuocia*- 
tion-' 



To rendef pauses pkasii»g and cspressive, they m6st not 
only be made in the right place, but also accompanied with 
a proper toneof voice, by which the nature of these pauses 
is intimated ; much more than by the length of them, which 
can seldom be exactly measured. Sometimes it is only a 
slight and simple suspension of voic^ that is proper ; some- 
times a degree of cadence in the voice is required ; and 
sometimes that peculiar tone and cadence wbich denote, the 
sentence to be finished. In all these cases, we are jo regu- 
late ourselves, by attending to the manner in which nature 
teaches us tg speak, when engaged in real and earnest dis* 
course with others. 

It is a general rule, that the suspending pause should be 
used when the sense is incomplete ; and the closing pause, 
when it is finished. But there are phrases, in which, though 
the sense is not completed, the voice takes the closing, rather 
than the suspending pause ; and otliers, in which the sen- 
tence finishes by the pause of suspension. ' 

The closing pause must not be confounded with that fall 
of the voice, or cadence twhh which mriny readers uni', 
fqrmly finish a sentence. Nothing is more destructive of 
propriety ' and energy than this habit. The tones ;and in- 
flections of (be voice at theclose of a sentence, ought to be 
diversified, according to the' general nature of the dis" 
course, and the particular construction and meaning of 
the sentence. In plain narrative, and especially in argu* 
mentation^ a small attention to the manner in which we 
relate a fact, or maintain an argument, in conversation, 
will show, that it is frequently more proper to raise the ^ 
voice, than to let it fail, at the end of a sentence. Some 
sentences are so constructed, that the last words require 
a stronger emphasis than any of the preceding; while 
others admit of being- closed with a soft and gentle sound. 
Where there is nothing in the* sense which reiquires the 
last sound to be elevated or empbatical, ab easy fail,, suf- 
ficient to show that the sense is finished, jvlll be proper* 
And in pathetic pieces, especially those of the plaintivei 
tender, ior solemn kind, the tone of the passion will often 
require a still greater cadence of the voice. The be^ 
method of correctinjj a uniforni cadence, is frequently ta 
read select sentences^ in which \he ,style is poiuied, and ia 
trbick dtniithe^es are frequently iatroduced ; and argtt* 
T 
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inenlative pieces/ or moh as abound with ioterrogatives, or 
earnest exclatnatiuo. 

Section 5. Of Tones, 

Tones are different both from emphasis and pau- 
ses 4 consisting in the modulation of the voice^ the 
notes or variations of sound which we employ 10 
the expression of our sentiments. 

Emphasis affects particular word? and phrases wilb a de- 
gree of tone or indection of the voice ; but tones, peculiarly 
so called, aff'ect senleiices* paragraphs, and sometimes even 
the whule of a discourse. 

To show the use and necessity of tones, we need only 
observe, that the mind, in communicating its ideas, is in 
a continual state of activity, emotion, or agitation, from 
the di/fererU eflfects which those ideas produce iti the 
* Speaker. -Now the end of such communication being, not 
merely to lay open the ideas, hut also the different feel- 
ings which Wney excite in him who utters them, Ibtrc 
must be other signs than words, to manifest those feel- 
ings ; as words uttered in a monotonous manner,- can re- 
present only a similar state of mind, perfectly free frooi 
ah activity or emotion. As the communication of these 
internal feelings, was of much more consecpience in our 
social intercourse, than the mere convey^ance of ideas, 
the Author of our being did not, as in that conveyance, 
leave the invention of the language of emotion, to man ; 
but impressed it himself upon our mature in the same 
* manneras he has done with regard to the rest of the'^ni- 
;nal world ; all of which express their vai ions feelings, by 
various tones. Ours Indeed, fVom the superior rank tijat 
we Jiold. are in a' high degree more comprehensive; as 
there is not an act of the -mind, an cxertit»n of the fancy, 
, or an emotion of. the heart, which has not" its pecaliar 
tone, or note of the voice, by which it is to be expressed : 
and which is suited exactly to the degree of internal 
feeling. It is chiefly in tlie proper use of these tones, 
that the life, spirit, beauty, and harmony of delivery con- 
sist. 

An extract from the beautiful lamentation of David over 
Saul an/J Jonathan, may serve as an example of what has 
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been said on this subject. ** The beauty of Israel is slain • 
upon thy high places. How are the mighty fallen! Tell 
it not in Gbth ; publish it not in the streets of Askeion : 
lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice; lest the 
daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. Ye mountams 
of Gil boa- let there be no devr, nor fain, upon you, nor 
fields of offerings 5 for there the shieltl of the- mighty was 
vilely cast away ; , the shield of Saul, as though b« had 
not been anointed with oil I" The first of these divisions- 
expresses sorrow and lamentation ; there/ore the. note is 
low. The next contains a spirited 'command, and should 
be pronounced much higher. The other sentence, in 
. which he makes a pathetic address to the mountains where 
bis friends were slain, must be expressed in a note quite 
different from the two former ; not so low as the first, nor 
so high a5 the second, in a manly, firm, and yet plaintive 
tone.* 

This correct and natural langunge of the cnjotions, is 
not so difficult -to be attained, as most readers seem to 
imagine. If we enter into the spirit of the author's sen- 
timents, as well aS into the meaning of his words, we shall 
x\kA fail to deliver the words in properly varied tones. For 
there are i^vi people, who speak English .without a pro- 
vincial tone, that have not an accurate use of emphasis, 
pauses, and tones, when they utter their sentiments in ear- 
nest discourse : and the reason that they have not the same 
u^seof them, in leading aloud-the sentiments of others, may 
-be traced to the very defective and erroneous method, in 
which the art of reading is taught; whereby all the various,^ 
natural, expressive t(mes of speech, are suppressed, and a 
few artificial, unmeaning, reading notes, are substituted for 
ilienp. • , 

But when we recommend to readers an attention to the 
tone and langu^ige of emotions, we must he understood to do 
it with proper limitation. Moderation is necessary in this 
point, as it is in other things. For when reading becomes 
strictly imitative, it assumes a theatrical manner, and must 
be highly improper, as well as give -offence to the hearers ;* 
because it is inconsistent with that delicacy and modesty, 
which, on all occasions^ are indispensable. 

*Herrie5. 
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• CHAPTER II. ■ ^ 

OF VERSIFICATION. 

. kh Ijbcr* are few persons who do not sometimes read poet- 
ical composition, it s'eems necessary to give the student som^ 
idea of that part of grammar, which explains the principles 
of versificatiun ; that, in reading poetrj, he may be the bet-- 
ter able to judge of its cornxtness, and relish its beauties* 
When this lively mode of exhibiting nature and sentiment, is 
perfectly chaste, it is Soften found to be highly interesting 
and instructive. 

VERsiFicATioif is the aFrangement of ?i certain 
number and variety of syllables, according to cer- 
tain laws. ' \ 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the last sound of 
one verse, to the last sound or syllable of another. 

Feet and pauses are the constituent parts of verse. We , 
«hal] consider these separately. 

OF POETICAL FEET. 

A certain number of syllables connected, form a foot. . 
' Tbey are called/cc^, because it is by their aid that the voice, 
as it were, steps along through theyerse, in a measured pace ; 
and \i is necessary that the syllables which mark this regular 
muvement of the voice, should In some manner, be distin- 
guished from the others. This distinction was made among 
the ancient Romans, by dividing their syllables into long 
and short, and ascertaining thejr qyantity by an exact pro- 
portion of time in sounding them; the long being to' the 
short, as two to one ; and the long syllables, being thus the 
more important, marked the movement. In English, sjUa^ 
bles are divided into accented and unaccented; and the ac- 
cented syllables being as strongly distinguished froai the un- 
accented, by the peculiar stress of the voice upon them, are 
equally capable of marking the movement, and pointing out 
the regular paces of the voice, as '^^ ior^ syllables were by 
their quantity, among the Roma ns. 

When the feet are formed by an accent on vowel^ 
ikey are e)cactly «f (te same nature as tke ancient feety. . 
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and have the same just quantity in their sjlTables. S« 
that, in this respect, we have aU that the ancients had, 
and something which they had not. We have in fact du- , 
plicates of each foot, yet with such a difference, as to 
fit them for different purposes, to he appHed at our plea- 
sure. 

Every foot has, from nature, powers peculiar to itself; and 
it is upon the knowledge and right application of these pow- 
ers, that the pleasiire and effect oi numbers chiefly de- 
pend. 

AH feet used in poetry consist either of two, or of three 
syllables ; and are reducible to eight kinds ; four of two syl- 
lables, and four of three> as follows : 

DISSYLLABLE. TRISYLLABLE. 

A Trochee - « . A Dactyl - o u 

An Iambus w— ^ An Amphibrach «^-s,» 

A Spondee-- An Anapaest w o- 

A Pyrrhic u u A Tribrach v w w 

A Trochee has the first syllable accented, and the last un- 
accented : as, ** Hateful, pettish.^' 

An Iambus has the first sellable unaccented^ and the last 
accented : as, *< BetrSy^, consist." ^ 

A Spondee has both the words or syllables accented : as, 
"The pale moon.*' 

A Pyrrhic has \Mh the words or syllables unaccented : as, 
*» on the tall tree." 

A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, and the two latter 
unaccented ; as, *' Labourer, possible." 

An -Amphibrach has ttie first and last syllables unaccen- 
ted; and the middle one accented: as, '* Delightfiil, do- 
mestic," 

An Anapaest has the two first syllables unaccented, and the 
last accented : as, " Contravene, acquiesce," 
A Tribrach IwS all its syllables .unaccented: as,, *• Na- 
- merable, conquerable.'* t ■ 

Some of these feet may be denominated principal feet ; 
as pieces of poetry may be wholly, or chiefly formedof any 
of them. Such are the lambys, 'JVochee, Dactyl, and Ana- 
paest. The others may be termed secondary feet ; because 
tbeir chief use is to diversify the numbers, ^nd to improve 
the verse. 
We shall first explain the nature of the principal feet% 
. - T2 
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IAMBIC verses may be divided into several species, ac- 
cording to the number of keX or syllables of which thej are, 
cumposed. 

1. The shortest form of the English Iambic consists of aa 
Iambus, with an additional short syllable : as, 

Disdaintiig, 

Complaining, 

Consent ingy 

Repenting. 
We have no poem of this measure, but it may be met witb 
in stanzas. The Iambus, with this addition^ coincides with 
the Amphibrach. 

2. The second form of our Iambic is also too short to be 
Continued through any great number of lines, it consists of 
fwo Iambuses. 

What place is here ! 

What scenes appear ! 

To me the rose 

No longer glows. • , 

It somettfnes takes, or may take, an additional shorty sylla- 
ble? as, 

Upon ^"mountain 
Beside a/ountain. 

3. The third form consists of three Iambuses. 

Tn places far or nSar, 
Or famous or obscure. 
Where wholesome is the air, 
Or where the most iinpure. 
It sometimes admits of an additional ^ort syllabte : aay 
Ot)r hearts no longer lS,ngtiisb. 

4. The fourth form is ft^ade up of /our Iambuses* 

And miy itiast my weary age. 

Find out the peaeeful hermitage. » 

5. The fiHh species of English Iambic, consists of Jht 
)^buses. 

H6yf lov'd, h6w valti'd 5nce, Avails tMp nOt, 
To frbQm related, or by whom begot j 
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A heap of duf^t alone remains of tbee ; 
'Tis all thoa art^aod all the proud shall be* 

Be wise to-day, 'lYs madness to d^fer : 
Next ^7 the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thuscm, till wisdom is pushed outuf life. 
This is called the Heroic measure. In Its simplest form 
it consists of five Iambuses : but by the admission of other 
feet, %s Trocbeesi Daetjls, Anapaests, &c. it is capable of ma- 
ny varieties. Indeed, most of the English common measures 
may be varied in tbe same way, as well as by the d liferent 
position of their pauses. 

6. The fiizth form of our Iambic is commonly called th&^ 
Jileseandrine measure. It consists of m Iambuses. 

Fdf thou art but of dust ; b^ bumble and b^ wise. 

The Alexandrine is sometimes introduced into heroic rhyme.; 

and when used sparingly, and with judgment, occasions aa 

agreeable variety. 

The seas shall waste, th^ skies in sm5ke d^ay, 
Rocks fall to dust, and nr.ountains melt away ; 
But fix^d.his word, his saving pow'r remains : 
Thy realm'Jor ever lasts f thy awn Messia^ reigns* 

7. The seventh and last form of our Iambic measure) is 
made up of seven Iambuses. 

Thg l.6rd d^scend^d from above, 

And bowM thg heavens high. 
This was anciently written in one line ; but it is now 
broken into two ; tbe first containing four feet, and these* 
gond three: 

Wb«n all thy mercies, O mj? Gdd I 

My rising soul sur veys. 
Transported with the view, Vm lost 
In wonder, love, and praise. 
In all these measures, the accents are to be places] on eveo 
syllables ; and every line considered by itself, is, in general, 
more melodious, as this rule is more strictly observed. 

TROCHAIC verse is of several kinds. 
1. Tbe shortest Trochaic verse in our language^ consists 
of one Trochee and a long syllable^ 
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Tlkmiilt cSase^ 

Sink to peace. 
This measure is defective in digaHy, and can seldom be used 
on serious occasions. 

S, Tbe second English form of the TrochAc consists of 
two feet ; and is likewise so brief, that it is rarel/ used for 
any very serious porpose. 

On the mountain ^ - 

By a fountain. 
It sometimes contains two feet or trochees, with a&additioii* 
ai long syllable : as, 

Tn tb^ days' t)f 6ld . 
Fables plainly told. 

3. Tbe third species consists of ^^r«e trochees : aHf 

When our hearts S.re mduniing: 
or of three trochees, with an additional long syllable : as, 

Restless nidrtals toil for ndught ; 
Bliss in vain from earth is sought ; 
Bliss, a native of the sky, 
Never wanders. Mortals, try ; 
There you cannot seek in vain 5 
For to seek her is to gain. 

4. The fourth Trochaic species consists of /owr .trochees t 
as, 

Rouod ^s rSars the tempest louder. 
This form may take an additional long syllable, as follows : 

Idle aftgr dinner Tn hi>{ chair, 
Sat a farmer, ruddy, fat, and fair, 
^ut this measure is very uncommon. 

5. The fifth Trochaic species is likewise uncommon; It 
is composed o(Jhe trochees. 

All th&t walk on loot ur ride in chariots. 
All that dwell in palaces or garrets. 

6. The sixth form of the English Trochaic consists of sup 
trochees : as. 

On ^ mountain, strgfch'd beneath ^ hoarj? willow, 
Lay a shepherd swain, and viewM the rolling billow; 
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This seems to be the longest Trochaic llde that our iaii-> 
guage admits^ 

In all these Trochaic m^asores, the accent is to be pkce4 
OB the odd syllables. <^ 

The DACTYLIC measure being very uncommon, we 
ahall give oaly one example of one spectes^ of it : 

' {^r&m th^ lew pleasures of this Aillea oSltiirey 
Rise we to higher, &c. 

ANAP^STIC vQfses are divided into several species. 

1. The shortest anapaestic verse must be a single anapaest *: 

^> .. . ■ '■' 

. B&t m vain, 

The/ complain 
This measure is, however, ambiguous; for, by laying tb^ 
stj^ess of ^e voice on the first and third syllables, we might 
make a trochaic. And therefore the first and simplest form 
of our genuine Anapaestic verse, is made up of two Ajiapssto : 
asj 

EiSt his courage 'gstn fail, 
For no arts could avail. 
This form admits of an additional short syllable. 
Th^n his cSurslge 'gSii fail biin, • 

For no arts could avail him. 

2. The second species consists o( three Anapaests. 

ye woods, spread your brUnches &pace ; 
To your deepest recesses I fly ; 

1 would hide with the beasts of the chace ; 

I would vanish from e\^ry eye. 
This is s very pleasing measure, and much used, both ieI 
solemn and cheerful subjects. 

3. The third kind of the English Anapaestic^ consists of 
four Anapaests. . . 

Miy 1 govern my passions wilh absolute sway ; 
And grow wiser and better as life wears away. * 
This measure will admit of a short syllable at the end: 
as, 

On the warm cheek of youth, smiles 2Lad roses &re blend' 
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The preceding arc the different kinds of the principal 
feet, in tbeir more simple forms. They are capable of 
numerous variations, by the intermixture of those feet 
with each other; and by the admission of the secondary- 
feet. 

We have observed, that English verse is composed of feet 
formed by accent ; and that when the accent falls on vowels, 
the feet are equivalent to those formed by quantity. -That 
the student may clearly perceive this diflference, we shall 
produce a specimen of each kind. 

U'er hiaps ol ruins stalk'd the stately hind. 

Here we see the accent is upon the vowel in each second 
syllable, in the following line, we shall find the same Iam- 
bic movement, but formed by accent on consonants, except 
the last syllable. 

Then r6stHng, crackling, crashing thunder down. • 
Here the time of the short accented syllables, is compen- 
sated by a short pause, ^ the end of each word to whkb 
Uiey belong. 

We now proceed to show the manner in which poetry i« 
varied and improved, by the admission of secondary feet into 
its composition. 

Murmuring, "and with him fled tlie shades of night. 
The first foot here is a Dactyl ; the rest are Iambics. 

O'er lu^ny a frozen, w^ny a fiery Alp. 
This line contains three Amphibracha mixed with lambks. 

Innumerable before th' Almighty's throne. 
Here, in the second foot, we find a* Tribrach. 

Sgethg boldySuth strain tip the threal*ning steep. 

In this line, the first foot is a Trochee ; the second a gen- 
uine Spondee by quantity; the third a Sfxmdee by ac- 
cent. ' 

In the following. line, the first foot is a Pyrrhic, the second 
a Sp<>nde*e. 

That on weak wTni^sfrom far pursues yon.rflij^it. 

From the precedifig view of English versification, we 
ni»y see what a copious stock of materials it possesses. 
For fire are not only allowed the use of all the ancient 
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poetic feet, in oijr heroic measure, but ire have, as be- 
fore observed, duplicates of eacb, agreeing in roovement, 
though differing in measure,* and which make different 
impressions on the ear; an opulence peculiar to our lan- 
guage, and which is the source of a boundless variety?. 



OF l»OEtlCAL PAUSES. ^ 

There are two sorts of pauses, one for sense « and one for 
melody, perkcily distinct frc)m each other. The iformer may 
be called sentential^ the latter karmonic pauses. 

Tlie sentential pauses are those which are known to us by 
the iwme of stops, and which have names given them ; as the 
comma, seniicolon, colon, aud period. 

The harmonic pauses may be subdivided into the Jinal 
pause, and the ecesural pause. These Jsouietimes coincide 
with the sentential pause, sometimes have an independent 
state, that is, exist where there is no stop in the sense. 

The final pause takes place at the 'end of the line, closes 
the Verse, and marks the measure : the caesural divides it 
into equal or unequal parts. 

The final pause preserves the melody, without inter- 
fering with the sense. For the pause itself perfectly marks 
the bowid oi^the metre ; and being iiiade only by a suspen- 
sion of the voice, not by any change of note, it can never 
affect the sense. This is not the only advantage gained to 
numbers, by this final pause or stop of suspension. It also 
prevents llia^t monotony, that sameness of note at the end of 
lines, which, however pleasing to a rude, is disgustiAg to a 
delicate ear. For as this final pause has no peculiar note of 
its own, but always takesthat which belongs to the prece- 
ding word, it changes continually with the matter, and is as 
various as the sense. 

It is the final pause which alone, on many occasions, 
marks the difference between prose and verse ; which will 
be evident from the following arrangement of a few poetical 
lines. 

* Movement and measure are thus citstinguislied. Movement expresses 
the progiessive order of sotyids, whether from strong to weak, from lonj; t© 
short, or vice mrsa. J^emwi signifies the -propovt ion of time, both in 
stouitds and pauses. 
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** Of man's first disobedience, aod the fniit of that forbid- 
den tree, whose mortal taste brougbt deatb into'tbe world, 
and all our wo, with loss of Eden, till one greater nian re- 
store us, and regain the blissful seat, sing heavenly muse !'' 
A stranger to the poe4n would liot easily discover that this 
' waa verse ; but would take it for poetical prose. By pro- 
perly adjusting the final pause, we shall restore the passage 1& 
its true state of verse. 

Of mane's first disobedience, and the. fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mort^il taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our wo» 
With loss of Eklen, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, heavenly muse ! 

Thes^ examples show the necessity of reading t^Iank 
verse, in such a manner, as to make every line sensible 
to the ear; for, what is the 'use of melody, or for what 
end has the poet composed in verse, if, in reading his 
lipesy we suppress his numbers, by omitting the final 
pause ; and degrade them, by our pronunciation, into mere 
prose ? 

The Cffisura is commonly on the fourth, fifth, oir si^th syl- 
lable of heroic verse. 

On the fourth syllable, or at the end of the second foot^ 
as, * 

The silver eel" in shining volumes rolPd, 
The yellow carp'' iu scales bedropp'd witbgold. 
On the fifth syllable, or in the middle of the third foot; 
as, 

Round broken columns'' clasping ivy twinM, 
O'er heaps of ruin'' stalked the stately hind. 
On the sixth syllable, or at the end of the third foot : as. 
Oh say what stranger cause" yet unexplored, 
Couid make a gentle belle'' reject a lord. 
A line may be divided into three portions, by two caesuras : 
as, 

Outstretch'd he lay" on the cold ground" and oft" 
LookM up to heav'n. 
There is another mode of dividing lines, well suited to 
•<he nature o? the coi^let, by introducing semi -pauses. 
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wfaiici) divide the line into four pauses. This semi-paust^ 
may be called ademi-ccesura. 

The following lines adiBtt of, and exenriplify it. 

Glo\ys' while be reads" but trembles' as he writes. 

Reason' the caitd^but passion'' is the gale. 

Rides' ill the whirlwind" ancl directs' the storm. 

OF MEXoby, HARMONr, AND EJTPRESSION* 

HaTiflg shown. the general nature of feet and pause% the 
constftueitt parts of verse, we shall now point* out, more 
particularly, their use and importance. . . \ 

Melody, harmony, and expression, are the three great 
objects of poetic numbers. By melody* is meaiit,.a pleas- 
ing effect produced on the ear, from an ^|>t arrangement of 
Ih^ constituent parts of verse, according to the laws of meas- 
urie and movement. By harmony, an effect produced by an. 
action of the mind, in comparing the different members of a 
verse with each other, and- perceiving a due and beautiful 
proportion between tiiera. By expression, such a choice 
^d arrangement of the constituent parts of verse, a^ 
serve to enforce and illustrate the thought or the senttr 
went. 

We shall consider each of these three objects in versifica* 
lion, both with respect to the feet and the pauses. 

1st, With regard to melody. 

From the examples which we have given of verses compo- 
sed in all the principal feet, it is evident that a considerable 
portion of rneJody is found in each of them, though in differ- 
ent degrees. Verses made up of pure Iambics have an exccN 
lent melody. 

l^at the final and csesural pauses contribute to snelodj, 
cannot be doubted by any person who reviews the instances, 
which we have already given of those pajjses. To forna 
lines of the first melody, the caesura must be at the end of 
the second, or of the third foot, or in tlie irnddle of the 
third. 

?d, Wi tb respect to harmony. 

Verses composed of lanabics have lodged a fine har* 
nony ; but as the stress of the voice^ in repeating such 
verses, is always in the same places, that is, on eveiy 
second syllable, such a uoifortnity would disgust the eaf 
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90 a long succession ; and therefore such changes were 
sought for, as might introduce the pleasure of varietj, With- 
out prejudice to melody; or'which might even! contribute 
to its improvement. Of this nature was the introduction of 
the Trochee, to form the first foot of an heroic Terse : 

Favoiirs to none, to all sh& smiles extends. 
Oft she rejects, but never once offends*. 
Each of these lines begins with a Trochee ; the re- 
maining feet are in the Iambic movement. In the follow- 
ing line of the same movementy the fourth foot is a Tro- 
chee. 

All these our n51ions vain, sees and derides. 
The next change admitted for the sake of variety, without 
prejudice to melody, is the intermixture of Pyrrhics lind 
Spondees ; in which, two impressions ii> th^ one foot make 
up for the want of one in the other ; and two long syllables 
compensate two short ones, so as to make the sum of the 
quantity of the two feet, equal to two Iambics. 
Qn the green bank to look into the clear 
Smooth lake that to me seem'd another sky. 
Stood •rtiPd stood vast infinitude conf in'd. 
The next variety, admitted is that of the Amphibrach. 

Which many a bS.rd had chaunted mainj^ It day. 
in this line* we fin4, that two of tlie feet are Amphibracbs; 
and three, Iambics. 

We have before shown that the caesura improves the mel- 
ody of verse ; and we shall now speak of its other more im- 
portant office, that of being the chief source of harmony in 
nuitibers. 

The first and lowest perception of harmony, by means of 
the caesura,' arises from comparing two members of the same 
line with each other, divided in the manner to be seen in the 
instances be for'e mentioned; because the beauty of propor- 
tion in the members, according to each of these divisions, is 
founded in nature; being as one to two^^two to three— -or 
three to two. 

The next. degree arises from comparing the members of a 
couplet, or two contiguous lines : as. 

See the bold youth" strain up the threatening steep, 
Rush thro' the thickets" down the valleys sweep. 
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Here we find tbe caBSura of the first Kne, at the end of 
the second foot ; and in the middle of the third foot^ in the 
last line. 

Hang o*er their coursers' heads'' with eager speedj 
•And earth rolls back'' beneath the filing steed. 

1o this couplet, «the caesura is at the end of the third>foot9 
in the first line ; and of the second, in the latter tine. 

The next perception. of harmony arises from comparing a 
greater number of lines, and observing the relative propor^- 
tion of the couplets to each other, in point of similarity and 
diversity : as, » 

Thy forests Windsor" and thy green retreats^ 

At once the monarches" and the muse's seats, 

Invite my lays," Be present Sylvan majds, 

Unlock your springs'' and open all your shades. 

Not half so swift" the trembling doves can fly, 

When the fierce eagcle" cleaves the liquid sky ; 

Not half so swiftly" the fierce eagle moves, 

When through the clouds'' he drives the trembling doves* 

In this way, the comparison of lines variously apportion^ 
ed by the different seats of the three caesuras, may be the 
source of a great variety of harmony, consistent with the 
finest melody. This is still increased by the introduction 
of two csesuras, aiid much more by that of semi-pauses* 
' The semi- pauses double every where the terms of compari* 
son ; give a more distinct view of the whole and the parts; 
afford new proportions of measurement, and an ampler scope 
for diversity and equality, those sources of beauty in banao- 
ny. 

Warms' in the sun" refreshes^ in the breeze. 

Glows' in the stars" and blossoms' in the trees ; 

Lives' through all life" extends' through all extent. 

Spreads' undivided" operates' unspent. 

5d. The last object in versification regards expriession. 

When men express their sentiments by words, they na- 
turally fall into that sort of movement of the voice^ 
' which is <^nsonant to that produced by the emotion in the 
mind; and the Dactylic or Anapaestic, the Trochaic, Iam- 
bic, or Sporidaic, prevails even in common discouive^ 
According to the :diSerent nature of the sentiments ex- 
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pressed; To imitdte nature, therefore, tlie poet, in arran* 
ging his yrorda in the attificia! composition of ?ersc, must 
Uke care to make the movement correspond to the senti* 
ment, b^' th^ proper use of the several kinds t)( feet : and 
this is tlje first and most general source ofexprejssion in num- 
bers. 

That a judicious management of the f#etand pauses, may 
be peculiarly expressive of particular operations and seoti- 
ments, will sufficiently apffear to the learner, by a few.belect 
' examples under each of tbose heads. 

In the following instance, the vast • dimensions of. Satan 
are shown by an uncommon succession of long syllables, 
which detain us to survey the huge arch fiend, in bis fixed 
posture. 

S6 strCtch'd obt btkge in length the Irch fieudiuy. 

The nelt example affords instances of the power of a Tro- 
chee beginning a line, when succeeded by an iambus. 

■ and.sheer*witbin 

LT;j;ht8 6n bis feet : . as when a prowling woI| 
Le4ps o'^r th^ f6nce with e2se into the fold. 

The Trochee which begins the }ine shows Satan in the act 
of lighting : the Iambus that follows, Bxes him*— ^^ Lights 
On his (^et/' 

The same artific<», .in the beginning of the next line, 
mak^s us see the wolf--'^ le&p o^er th^ f6nce/'-^But as the 
mere act of leaping o^er the fence, is not the only circum* 
iytance to be attend^ to, but also the facility with which it 
is done, this is strongly marked, not c dy by the smooth foot 
which follows-^'* with ease*'-r- itself very expressive, bul 
likewise by a Pyrrhic pre<^eding. the last, foot — *♦ into the 
lold" — whicb indeed carries the wolf — ** wilb ease into ih^ 

teid.'* 

The following instances show the effects produced by cie- 
aurasyso placed as to divide the line into very unequal por- 
tions : 8i|cb as that after tbe first, and before the last semi- 
pede. * ' 

! thus with the year 

Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day" or tbe sweet approach of even or mora* 

Htrf th% csestirA after tbe first seroipede' Day^ stops ut 
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(be greatness of the author's loss, the Joss of sight. 

No sooner bad tV Aimightj ceas*d, but all 
The multitude of angels, with a shout 
lioud'^.as from numbers without number'' sweet 
As from blest voices uttering joy.— —— 
Hiere is something very striking in this uncommon cae- 
sura, which suddenly stops the re ads r, to reflect on the im« 
portance of a particular word. 

We abair olose the subject, with ao example containing 
the united powers of many of the principles which have been 
•xplained. 

Dire wis the tissing" deep the grSans" Dfepair^ 
Tended the sick" busiest from codch to cotich" 
. And over th^m tridmph&nt deith" bis dart'^ 

Shook" but d^lay'd to strike. 
Many of tbe rules and observations respecting Pio^ody, 
are taken from '* Sheridan's Art of Reading;" to which 
book tbe compijer refers Ifhe ingenious student^ for more 
extensive information on tbe subject/ 
U2 
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Punctuation is the art of dividing a written coiir- 
position into sentences, or parts of sentences, by 
points or stops, for the purpose of marking the^differ- 
•cnt pauses which the sense, and an accurate pio- 
nunciation require. 

The Comma represents the shortest- pau§e ; the 
Semicolon, a pause double that of the comma ; the 
Colon, double that of the semicolon ; and the Peri- 
od, double that of the colon* 

^ The precise quantity or duration of each pause, cannot be 
definied ; for it varies wilti the time of the whole. Tliesame 
composition may be rehearsed in a quicker or a sbwer time ; 
but ike proportion between the pauses should be ever iDva- 
riabie. 

In order more.cIear\y to deteVmine the proper apptieation 
of the points, we must distinguish between an imperfect 
phrase t a simple sentence y and a compound sentence. 

An imperfect phrase contains no assertion, or does not 
amount to a proposition or sentence : as, ^''Therefore ; in 
baste ; studious of praise." 

A simple sentence has but one subject, and one finite terh^ 
Ncxpressed or implied : as, " Temperance preserves health.'* 

A compound sentence has more than one subject, or one 
finite verb, either expressed or understood ; or it consists of 
two or more simple sentences connected together: as, "Good 
nature mtnds and beautifierali objects j'? ** Virtue refines 
ihe afiections, but vice debases them." 

In a sentence, the object and the verb, or either of 
tbem» may be accompanied with several adjuncts : as, the 
object, the end, the- circu instance of time, place, manner, 
and the like ; and the subject or verb may be either imr 
mediately connected with them, or mediately ; that is, by 

* As punctuation is intended to aid both the sense, and the pronnncia- 
tlon of a sentence, it could not have been exclusively discussed under the 
part of Syntax, or of Prosody. The nature of the subject,Jts extent and 
iiUDortance, and the grammatical knowledge which K presupposes, havl 
. induced us ta make it a distinct and sub sequent article. 
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Wng connected with' somelWng wbtcb is connected with 
some other, and so (m: as, ^* Th^ mmd, unoccupied with 
useful knowledge, becomes a magazine of trifles and fdl- 
lies." . . ^ 

Members of sentences may be divided into simple jand 
compouad members. See page 125. 

CHAPTER I. 

OF THE COMMA- 
The Comma usually separates those parts of a sen- 
tence, which, though very closely connected in sense 
and construction, require a pause between them. 

Rule I. With respect f 6 a simple sentence, the several 
words of which it consists have so near a relation to each 
other, that, in general, no points are requisite, except a full 
stop at the end of it : as, " The;fear of tbe Lord is the be- 
gmning of wisdom.'* ** Every part of matter swarnas with 
living creatures." 

A simple sentence, however, vVhen it is a lorig one, and the 
nominative case is accompanied 'wit b inseparable adjuncts^ 
may admit of a pause imipediately before the verb : as, " The 
good taste of the present age, has not allowed us to neglect 
the cultivation of the £i:rgHsh language :" ** To be totally 
indiBerent to praise or censure, is a real defect in charac- 
ter.'* 

Rule ii. When the connexion of the different parts of a 
simple sentence is interrupted by an imperfect phrase, a 
comoia is usually introduced before the beginning, and at 
the' end of this phrase : . as, ** I remember, tmVA gratiinde^ 
.bis goodness to me :" ** His work i^, in many respects^ very 
imperfect* It is, ihenefore^ not much approved." But when 
these interruptions are slight and unimportant, the comma is 
better omitted: as, ^* Flattery is certainly pernicious;" 
*f There is iur^ly a pleasure in beneficence." 

In the.geiierality of compound sentences, there is frequent 
occasion for commas. This will appear from tbe following 
rules ; ~some of which apply to simple, as welt as to com^ 
, pound sentences. 

Rule III. When two or more nouns occur in the . same 
construction, they are, parted by a comma: as, " Reason, 
virtue, answer one great aim ;" " The husband, wife. 
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and cbjldreo, suffered cxtrcHielj :''* " They took awaj 
iheir furniture, clothes, and stock in trade :'^ " He is alter- 
nately supported by bis lather, his uncle, and bis eider bro* 
tber.'* . 

From this rule there is njostly an exception, with regard 
to two nouns closely connected by a conjunction : ds, '* Vir- 
tue and vice form a strong contrast to each other :" " Lib- 
ertines pall religion bigotry or superstition j" " There is a 
natural difference between merit arid demerit, virtue and 
rice, wisdom ancf folly." But if Ibe^parts connected are not 
short, a comma nrray be insertedi though the coujunctibn is 
expressed : as, '* Romances may be 'said to be miserable 
rhapsodies, or dangerous incentives to evil ;" ** Intemperance 
destroys the strength of our bodies, arid the vigour of our 
ipinds."' 

Rule xv. Tivo or more adjectives belonging to the same 
substantive are likewise separated by commas: as, *' Plarin, 
honest truth, wants no artificial covering ;*' ^' David was a 
brave, wise, and pious man ;"' ''A woman, gentle, seiisible, 
well-educated, and religious;'^ *^The most innocent pleasures 
afe tlie sweetest, the most rational, the most affecting, and 
the most lasting." 

But two adjectives, immediately connected by a conjunc- 
tion, are not separated by a eompa: as, "True worth is 
modest and retifed ;" << Truth is fair and artless, simple 
and sincere, uniform and consistent." *' We must be wise 
or foolish ; Ihere is no medium." 

Rule v. Two or more verbs, having the same nominative 
case, and immediately following one another, are also sepa- 
rated by commas : as, '* Virtue supports in adversity, mo- 
derates in prosperity ;"'^^ In a letter, We may advise, exfaort, 
comfort, request, and discuss." 

Two verbs immediately connected by a conjunction, are 
an exception to the above rule : as, " The study of natural 
history expands and elevates tbe mind ;" " Whether we eat 
or drink, labour or sleep, we should be moderate." ^ , 

Two or more participles are subject to a similar rule, and 
exception : as, *' A man, fearing, serving, and loving bis 
Creator;" *« He was happy in bemg loved," esteemed, and 

* As a considerable pause in. pronunciation, is necessary between the 
last ncnin and the yerb, a comma should be inserted to denote it. But as 
no pause is allowable between tbe last adjective and the noun under RidOf 
IV. the comma i« there ptopedj 4NBit«e4. Ste WALK£R*S £lemi^iU9 4f 
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nespected ;" " By being admired an(l flattered, we arc ofteo 
corrupted." . 

Rule VI. Two or more adverbs immediately succeeding 
one another^ must be separated by commas : as, '^ We are 
fearfully, wonderfully framed;" '• Success generally der 
pends on acting prudently, steadily, and vigorously, in wbat 
we undertake." 

But wben two adverbs are joined by a conjunction, tbey 
are not parted by tbe comma i as, ** Some men sin delibjc- 
IPateJy and presumptuously 5" "Tbe re is no middle state; 
We must live virtuously or vitipusly." , 

RuLiTvii. Wben participles are followed by something 
that depends on them, they are jgerte rally separated from the 
rest of the sentence by axomma, : as, *' The king, approving 
the plaUy put it in execution;" " His talents, /ormerf /or 
great enterprises, could not fail of, rendering him conspicu- 
ous ;" " All mankind compose one family, assembled under 
tbe eye of one common Father." '' 

Rule viii. When a conjunction is divided by a phrase or 
senlence fro^n the veib to which it belongs, such intervening 
phrase has usually a comma at each extremity : as," They 
set out earfy, and. before the close ofthe day, arrived at .the 
destined place." 

Rule IX. Expressions in a direct address, are separated 
from the rest of. the sentence by commas : as, *' flfy sow, 
give me thy heart ;" " 1 am obliged to you, my friends, lor 
your 'many favours." 

Rule X. The case absolute, and the infinitive mood abso*- 
lute, are separated by commas from the body of the sentence: 
as, ** His father dying, he succeeded to tjie, estate ;*' ** At 
length, their minlstpy performed, and race well run, they left 
the world in peace ;" " To confess the truth, t was much in 
fault." 

Rule xi. Nouns in apposition, that is, nouns added to other 
nouns in tbe same case^ by way of explication or illustration, 
when accompanied with adjuncts, are set off. by commas: as, 
*' Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, was eminent for his zeal 
and knowledge ;" '^ The butterfly, child ofthe summer, fli|^ 
ters in the sun." , ' 

But if such nouns are single, or only form, a proper name, 
they are not divided : as, ** Paul the apostle ;" ** Tlie eo^ 
pcror AntoniBus-wrote an excellent book/'^ 
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. Rule xii< Simple, members of sentences conneQted bj 
comparatives, are for the most part diatioguisbed by a .com- 
ma : as, ** As tbe beart panteth after tke water brooks, so 
doth my soul pant after thee ;'' ** Better. is a dinner of herbs 
with iove, than a stalled ox and hatred with it." 

If the members in comparative sentences are short, tbe 
comma is, in general, better omitted : as, " How mnch beiier 
is it to get wisdomiltan gold T' ''Mankind act o/kner from ca- 
price thart reason." 

Rule jciu. When words are placed in opposition to each 
otherj or with some marked variety, ihey requir<ttobe distin- 
guished by a* comma: as, . 

** Tho' deep, yet clear ; tho' gentle, yet not dtiU ; 
Strong, without rage ; without o'erflo wing, full." 

** Good men, in this frail, imperfect state, arc often found,* 
not only in union with^ but in opposition /o, the vicHs and 
conduct of one another." 

Sometimes when the word with which the last preposition 
agrees, is single, it is better to omit the comma before it : as, 
*' Many states were in alliance tsiithi and under the protec- 
tion of Rome*" 

The same rule and restriction must be applied when two 
or more nouns refer to the same preposition : as, *' He was 
composed both under the tbreatening^apd at the approach, of 
a cruel and lingering death ;" " He was -not only the king, 
but the father of his pc'ople.'' 

KuLC XIV, A remarkable expression, or a ^bart observa- 
tion, somewhat in the manner of a quotation,' may- be proper- 
ly marked with a conima : as, "It hurts a man's pride 
to say, I do not know ;" *• Plutarch calls lying, tbe vice of 
slaves." 

RuLExVr Relative pronouns are connective words, and 
generally admit a comma before them : as, '* He preaches 
sublimely, who lives a sober, righteous, and pious life ;" 
•• There is no charm, in the female sex, whith can supply tbe 
place of virtue.!' . . 

But when two members, or phrases, are closely connected 
by a relative, restraining the general notion. of the antecedent 
to a par|iculflr sense, the comma sliould be omitted t as» 
" Self-denial is |he sacrifice which tirttie must make;*' ^ A 
man who is of a detra€tiog spirit, will misconstrue the most 
innocent words that can be put together." to the latter exam- 
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pie, the assertion 15 xhA of '' a man in general,'' but. of ^* a 
mari^wbo is of a detracting spirit;^' and therefore they should 
iM»t* be separated* ' 

The fifteenth rule applies equaJljr to cases in which .the 
relative is not expressed, but Understood : as, ^* It was from 
piety, warm and unafiected, that his morals detired strength.'' 
<^ This sentiment, habitual and strong, influenced his whole 
conduct."' In both of these examples, the relative and verb 
n^AtcA tto^, are understood . 

KvLE XVI. A simple member of a sentence, contained 
witbtn another, or following another,. must be distinguished 
by the comma i as, *^ To improve time whilst we are blessed 
with health, will smooth the bed of sickneps." ** Very often, 
while we are complaining of the vanitjr, and the evils of hu- 
man life, we make that vanity, and we increase those 
evils." ■ ■ i * 

If, however, the members succeeding each otlier, are very 
closely connected, the comma is unnecessary : as, •' Reve- 
lation tells us how we may attain happiness." 

When a verb in the infinitive mood, follows its governing 
verb, with several words between them, those words should 
generally have a comma at the end of them : as^ '* It ill be- 
comes good and wise men, to oppose and degrade one 
another.'* 

Several verbs in the infinitive mood, having a common de- 
pendence, and succeeding one another, are also divided by 
commas : as, " To relieve the indigent, to comfort the afflic- 
ted,, to protect the innocent, to reward the deserving, are hu- 
mane and noble employments." 

Rule XVII. When the verb to fee is followed by a verb 
jn the infinitive mood, which, by transposition, m-igbt be 
made the nominative case to it, the former is generally sep- 
arated from the latter verb, by a cohnma : as, '* The most 
obvious remedy is, to withdraw from^ all associations with 
bad men." *' The first and most obvious remedy against 
the infection, is, to withdraw from all associations with bad . 
men.'* 

• Rule xviii. When adjuncts or circumstances are of im'- 
portanccrand often when the natural order of them is inver- 
ted, they may be set off by commas : as, ** Virtue must be 
formed and supported, not by unfpequent acts, but by daily 
and repeated exertions." '* Vices, like shadows, towards, the 
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erening of life, f^row ^reat ,and oKmsHous." ** Our interests 
are iDt«rwoveii by threads ifMiomerable ;*' *' By threads in* 
numerable, our ititere^^ts are tnterntfven." 

Rule xtx. Where a verb is understood, a comma may of- 
ten be properly mtroduced. This is a general rule, whicfo, 
t>e8ldes comprising some of the preceding rules, will a^ppYy to 
many cases not determined by any of them : as, *' From law 
arises security ; from security, curiosity ; from curiosity, 
knowledj^e.'' In this example, the verb ".arises" is under- 
stood beft>re ^< curiosity" and ** knowledge ;" at which 
words a considerable pause is necessary. 
« Rule xx. The words, nay^ so^ henc0, again^ first'9 se^ 
eendly^ formerly^ now, lasUy, once more, above aU^ on the 
conirary^ in the next plqce^ in short, and all other words and 
phrases of the same kind, must generally be separated 
from the context by a comma- : as, ^* Remember thy best 
and 6rst friend ; formerly, the supporter of tby infancy, 
and the guide of thy cbitdbood ; notv, the guardian oi[ 
tby youth, and the hope of thy coming years.'** *' He 
feared want, fihice^ he over-valued riches.^' ** This con- 
duct may heal the difference, nay^ it may constantly pre- 
vent any in future.*' J' Finally^ I shall only repeat what 
has been often justly said." 'v If the spring put forth no 
blossoms, in^ummer there will be no beaufy, and in au- 
tumn, no fruit; so, if youth be trifled away without improve- 
ment, riper years may be coatemptibie, and old age misera* 
ble." 

In many of the foregoing rules and examples, great regard 
must be paid to the length of the clauses, and tbe. proportion 
tbey bear to one another. An attention to the sense of any 
passage^ and to the clear, easy communication of it, will, it 
is presumed, with the aid of the preceding rules, enable th« 
stodent to adjust the proper pauses, and the places for iaser* 
ting the coihmas. 

CHAPTER U. 

OF THE SEMICOLON. 
The Semicolon is used for dividing a compound 
sentence into two or more parts, iiot so clt)Sely con- 
nected as those which are separated by a comma^ 
nor yet so little dependent on each other, as those 
which are distingiushed by a colon. 
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The semicolon is soroelfmes used, when the preceding 
neinber of tfaiE; sentence does not of itself give a complete 
sense, but depends on the ibliowjng clause : ^and sometimes 
when the sense of that member vi'onid be complete witliout 
the concluding one : as in the foiiowing instances : *' As the 
desire of approbation^ when k works according to reason, 
improves the amiable part of our species in every thing that 
is laudable; so nothing is more destructive to them when it 
is governed by vanity and folly." 

** Experience teaches U3« that an entire retreat frorn world* 
ly afiEairs, is not what religion reqiiires ; nor does it even en- 
join a long retreat from tliem." 

^' Straws swim upon the surface ; but pearls lie at the bot- 
tom.*' 

•* Philosophers assert, that Nature is unlimited in lier ope- 
rations ; that she has inexhaustible tFeasures in reserve { 
that knowledge will always be progressive ; and that all fu- 
ture generations will continue to make discoveries, o: which 
we have not the least idea." 

CHAPTER III. 

OF THE COLON. 

The Colon is used to divide a sentence into two 
or more parts, less connected than those whicli are 
separated by a semicolon ; * but not so independent 
as separate distinct sentences. 

The Colon may be properly applied in the three follow- 
ing cases. 

1. When a member of a sentence is complete in itself, 
but followed by some supplemental remark, or further illus- 
tration of the subject : as, ** Nature felt her inability to ex- 
tricate herself from the consequences of guilt : the gospel re* 
veals the plan of Divine interposition and aid." '< Nature 
confessed some atonement to be necessary : the gospel dis- 
covers that the necessary, atonement ismtde." 

2. When several semicolons have preceded, and a still 
greater pause is -necessary, in order to mark the connecting 
or concluding sentiment : as, ** A divine legislator, uttering 
his voice from heaven ; an almighty governor, streltliing 
4brth his arm to punish or /eward ; iniorming us of perpetual 
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rest prepared faefeafter for the righteous, and of itidtgDatton 
aiid wrath awaiting the wicked : tbese'are the coDsideratioas 
which overawe the world, which support integrity, and check 
guilt." 

3, The Colon is commonly used when an example, a quo- 
tation, or a speech is introduced : as, " The Scrip- 
tures give tis an amiable representation of the Deity, io 
these words : * God is love.' '' ** He was often beard to 
say : * I have done with the world, aiid I am willing to leave 
it.'" 

The propriety of using a colon, or semicolon, is sometimes 
determined by a tonjuoctioo's being expressed^ or not ex- 
pressed : as, *' Do not flatter yohrselves with the hope of 
perfect happiness: there is ho such thing in the world**' 
** Do not flatter yourselves with tlie hope of perfect happi- 
■^98 ; for there is no such thing in the world.'^ 

CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE period/ 

When it sentence is complete'and independent, 
and not coenected in ^construction with the follow- 
ing sentence, it is marked with a Period, 

Some sentences are independent of each other, both in 
tlieir sense and construction : as, *' Fear God. Honor the 
king. Have charity towards all men.*' Others are indepen- 
dent «nly in their grammatical construction : as, '* The Su- 
preme Being changes not, either in hi^ desire io promote our 
happiness, or in the plan of bis- admiwislration. One ligbt 
always shines upon us from above. One clear and direct 
path is always pointed out to man." 

A period may sometimts be admitted between two sen- 
tences, though they are joined by a disjunctive or copula- 
tive conjunction. For the quality of the poiht does not al- 
ways depend on the connective particle, but on the sf»nse 
and structure of sentence? : as, ' '* Recreations, though they 
may be of an innocent kind, require steady government, to 
keep them within a due and limited province. But such 
as are of an irregular and vicious nature, are not to be 
governed, but to be banished from every i^eU'rcgolated 
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« He who lifts himself up to the observation an4 notice of 
Oie world, is. of all men, the least likely to avokl censure. 
For he draws upon himself a thousand ejes, that will nar- 
rowly inspect him in every part." 

The period should bfe used after every abbreviated word ; 
a?, " ai. S, p. S. N. B. A. D. O- S, N. S." kc. 

/L «.^.... • ■ 

* Of the DasK Notesof Interrogation and Exclamation, 4rc. 



' THE DAStt. 

The Dash, though often used improperly by hasty and in- 
coherent writers^ may be introduced with propriety, where 
the sentence breaks off abruptly ; where a significant pause 
is required ; or where there is an unexpected turn in the 
i^ntiment : as^ " Iflhou art he, so much respected once — 
but, oh I how fallen! how degraded !" " If acting conforma- 
bly to the will of our Creator ;— if promoting the welfare of 
mankind around us ;-*-if securing our own happiness ; — are 
objects of the highest jpomeot :—then we are loudly called 
upon, to cultivate and ^extend the great interests of religion 
and virtue." • * ' . 

. "Here lies the great; — ^False marble, where ? 
Nothing but sordid dust lies hejre." 
' Besides the pohita which mark the pauses in discourse, 
there are others, which Jenoteia different modulation of voice^ 
in correspondence to the sense. 'J':hese are, 
The Interrogation point, ? 



The Exclatnation p{)int 



f 



The Parenthesis. ( ) 

INTERROGATION. 

A note of Interrogation is used at the end of an interro|!;a- 
tive sentence f . that is, when a question is asked ^^s, '' Who 
will accompany- me ?" '* Shall we always be friends ?" 

Questions which a person asks himself in contemplation, 
ought to be terminated \>y points of interrogation : as**' Who 
adorned the heavens with swch exquisite beauty ?'^.. ** At 
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wboae command do the planets peiform their eoiatant revo- 
hitions?'* 

A poinjt of interrogation is improper after sentences which 
arcf not questions, but only expressions of admiration, or of 
some other emotion. 

*' How many instances have we of chastity and excelJence 
in the fair sex !^' 

'^^ With what prudence does the son of Sirach advise us In 
the choice of our companions !'' 

A note of interrogation should not be employed, in cases 
where it is only said a question has been asked, aod where 
the words are not u&ed as a question. '*«The Cyprians asked 
uie, why I wept.'^ To give this sentence^he interrogative 
form, it should be expressed thus: ** The Cyprians said to 
me, ' Why dost thou weep ?'' 

EXCI4AMAT10N. 
The note of Exclamation is applied to expressions of 
sudden emotion, surprise, joy, grief, &c. and also to invoca- 
tions or addresses : as, ^^ My friend ! this conduct amazes 
me !'* ** Bless the Lord, O my soul I and forget not all his 
benefits.!" 

*' Oh ! had we both our humble state maintained. 
And safe in peace and poverty remained !'• 
'* Hear me, O Lord I for thy loving kindness is great !" 
It is difficult, in some cases, to distinguish between an in- 
trrrogative and exclamatory sentence ; but a sentence, in 
which any wonder or admiration is exp.ressed, and no an- 
swer either expected or implied, may be always properly 
terminated by a note of exclamation : as, ^^ How much van- 
ity in the pursuits of men !'* *' Who can sufficiently express 
the goodness of our Creator f' " .What is more amiable than 
virtue !" 

The interrogation and exclamation points are indetermi- 
nate as to their quantity or time, and may be equivalent in 
that respect to a semfcolon, a colon, or a period, as the sense 
may require. They mark an elevation of the voice. 

The utiity of the points oi Interrogation and Exclamation, 
appears from the ibilowing examples, in which the kneaning 
is signifies and discriminated solely by the points* 
. ** What condescension 1" 
*' What condescension r* 



<VHow great was the sacrifice !'' 
" How great Was the sacrifice ?" 



PARENTHESIS. 

A Parenthesis is a clause containing, some nee essary itt- 
formation, or useful remark, introduced into the bod^ofa 
sentence obliquely, and whioh may be, omitted without in- 
juring the grammatical construction : as, 

^' Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 

Virtue* alone is bappitieiSsbelow/' 
" And was the ransom paid ? It was ; and paid 

(What can exalt hisbounty mwre ?) for thee." 

." To gain a posthumous reputation, is to save lour or five 
etters (for >Thatis a name besides?) from oblivion." "Know 
ye not, brethren, (for Ispeak to them that know the law, ^ 
bow that the law hath dominion over a* man as long as he 11- 
veth ?" ' . • 

If the incidental clause is short, or perfectly coincides with 
the rest of the sentence, it is not proper to use the parenthe- 
tical characters. The following instances are therefore im- 
proper uses of the parenthesis. *« Speak you (who saw") his 
wonders in the deep." " Every planet, (as the Creator has 
made nothing in vain) is most probably inhabited." '* He 
found them asleep again : (for their eyes were heavy j) nei- 
ther knew they what to answer him." 

The parenthesis marks a moderate <Iepression of the 
voice, and liiay be accompanied with every point which 
the sense would require, if the parenthetical characters 
were omitted. It ought to terminate with the same kind 
of stop which the member has, that precedes it ; . and to 
contain that stop within the parenthetical marks. We 
must, however^ except cases of interrogation and exclama- 
tion : as, ** While they wish to please, (and why should they 
not wish it ?) they disdain dishonourable means.'' " It was re- 
presented by an analogy,- (Oh, how inadequate !) trilich was 
borrowed from paganism." See the Octavo GramrfLTy on this 
subject. * . ^ 



There are other characters, which are frequently made 
X2 
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use of in composition, and which may be explained in this 
place, viz. 

An Apostrophe, marked Ihas * is uspd to abbreTiate or 
shorten a word : as, ^tis for U i$ ; lAo' for thoitgh ; e*en (ot 
even ; judged for judged. Its chief use is to show the gen- 
itive case of nouns:- as, ** A man's property ; a woman's 
ornament." • • 

A Caret, marked thus a is "placed where some word hap- 
pens to be left out in writing, and which is inserted over the 
line. This mark is also called a circumflex, when placed 
over a particular vowel, to denote a long syllable : as, ** Eu- 
phrates." 

A Hyphen, marked thus - is employed in conneoting 
compounded words ; as, *' Lap-dog, tea-pot, p re-existence, 
self-love, to-raorrowj mother- in law." 

It is also used when a word is divided, and the* former part 
is written or printed at the end of one line, and the latter 
part at the beginning of another.' in this case, it is placed 
at the end of the first line, not at the beginning of the se- 
cond. 

The Acute Accent, marked thus ' : as, •* F6ncyJ^ The 
Grave thus ^ : as, " Favour^ 

In English, the Accentual marks are chiefly used in spel- 
ling-books and dictionaries, to mark the syllables which re- 
quire a particular stress of the voice in pronunciation. 

The stress is laid on long and short syllables indiscrimi- 
nately. In order to distinguish the one from the other, some 
writers of dictionaries have placed the grave on the former, 
and the acute on the latter, in this manner ; ^* Minor, mine- 
ral, lively, livid, rival, river." 

The proper mark to distinguish a long syllable, is this ~ : 
as, ** Rosy J' and a short one this " : as, " Folly." This 
last mark is called a breve. 

A diseresis, thus marked ", Consists of two points placed 
over one- of the two vowels that would otherwise make a 
diphthong, and parts them into twq syllables ; as, ** Crea- 
tor, coadjutor, aerial." : 

A Sectftn, marked thus §, is- the division of a discourse, or 
chapter,'into less parts or portions. 

A Pjiragraph T denotes the beginning of a new subject^ 
or a sentence not connected with the foregoing. This 



cE^racter is chiefly used in the Old, and in the New Testa- 
mentSi . ., 

A quotaftion " '*. . Two inverted comma* afe generally 
placed at the beginning of a phrase or a passage, which is 
quoted or transcribed from the speaker or author in bis own 
words; and two commas in their direct position, are placed 
^t the conclusion : as, 

"The proper study of mankind is mani" 
' Crotchets or Brackets [ ] serve to enclose a word or sea- 
tence, which is to be explained inanote^ or the explanation 
itself, or a word or a sentence which is intended to supply 
some. deficiency 9 or to rectify some mistake* 

An Index or Hand K7T points out a remarkable passage, 
orsom'ethingthat requires particular attention. 

A Brace > is used in poetry at the end of a triplet or 

three lines, which have the same rhyme. 

Braces are also used to connect a number of words with 
one common term, andare introduced to prevent a repetition 
in writing or printing. 

- An Asterisk, or Jittle star *, directs the reader to some note 
in the margin, or at tbe bottom of a page. Two or three.as- 
-^ tecisks generally denote the omission gf some letters in a 
word, o^ of some bold or indelicate expression, or some de- 
fect in tbe manuscript. 

< An Ellipsis ■ is also used, when some letters in a word, 
or some words in a verse, are omitted : as, '* The k — g," for 
" the king." ^ 

An Obelisk^ which is marked thust, and Parallels thus ||., 
together with the letters of the Alphabet, and figures, 
are used as references to the margin, or bottom of the 
page. 

PARAGRAPHS. 

It may not be iropiroper to insert, in this places a few gen- 
ipral directions respecting the division of a composition* into 
paragraphs. 

Different subjects, unless they are very short, or very nu- 
merous in small compass, should be separated into para- 
graphs. 

When one subject is continued to a considerable lengths 
. ih^ larger divisions of it should be put into paragraphs^ 
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Afu) it wUl have a good effect to {bf as tbe breaks, when it can 
properly be .done, at sentioaents of the most weight, or that 
call for peculiar attentibiK ' 

The (acts, premises, and conclusions, of a subject, some- 
times naturalljr point out the separations into paragraphs : 
and e^ch of these, when of great length, will again require 
subilivisionb at their most distinctive parts. 

In cases which require a connected subject to be formed 
into several paragraphs, a suitable turn of expression, exhibit- 
ing the connexion of tbe broken parts^ will give beauty and 
force to the dirisfon. See the Oeiavo Grammar* 

DIRECTIONS respecting the use of capital letters* 

.Tt was formerly the custom to begin every noUn with a 
capital : but as this practice was troublesome, and gave the 
writing or printing a crowded and confused appearance,- it 
has been discontinued. U is, however, very prober to begin 
with a capital, • 

. 1 . The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, of 
any other piece of writing. 

2,. The first word after a period ; and, if the two sentences 
are totally independent, sjtet a note of interrogation or ex- 
clamation. • 

Bat if a number of interrogative or exclamatory sedten- 
ces, are thrown into one general group ; or if the con- 
struction of the latter sentences depends on the former, all 
of them, except the first, may begin w'ith a sfmah letter: 
as " How long, ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity ? 
and the scorners delight m their scorning ? and fools 
hate knowledge ?*' ** Alas I bow different I yet ba.w like the 
same !" 

3. The Appellations of the Deity : as, " God, Jehovah, 
the Almighty, the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, the 
Messiah, the Holy Spirit." 

4,' Proper names ot persons, places, streets, roountains, ri- 
vers, ships : as, " George, York, the Strand, the Alps, the 
Thames, the Seahorse." 

5. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places : 
as; " Grecian, Roman, English, French, and Italian." 

''. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a coloii> 



or when it is in a direct form : as, " Always remeinbei' this 
anciient maxim: * Know thyself.^'* "Our great Lawgiver 
says, * Take up thy cross daiJy, and follow me.' " But when 
a quotation i3 hrougbt in^ obliquely after a comma, a capital 
is unnecessary : as, ^' Solomon observes, ^ that pride goes 
before destruction.' " . 

The first word of an example ' may also very properly 
begin with a capital : as, *' Temptation proves our virtue." 

7. Every substantire arid principal word in the titles of 
books : as, ''Johnson's Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage ;" ** Thompson's Seasons V •* Rollin's Ancient His- 
tory." • " . 

%, The first word of every line in poetry. 

9. The pronoun /, and the interjection 0, are written in 
capitals:: as, *' I write :" *^ Hear. O earth !" 

Other words, besides tbe preceding, may begin with capi- 
tals, vfhen they are remarkably empbaticaJ, or the principal 
subject of the composflidn. ♦ 
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CONTAINING RULES AND OBSERVATIONS FOR ASSISTING YOUNG 
PERSON^ TO WRITE WITH PERSPlqUITV. AND' ACCURACY, 
TO B£ STUDIED AFT^IR THEY HAVE AC7<iUiR£JD A COMPETENT 
KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



PERSPICUITY 

IS the fundamentSkl quality of style : a quality so essen- 
tial ID every kind of writing, tha'l fortfie want of it nothing 
can atone. It isiiot to be considered as merely a sort of ne- 
gative virtue, or freedom frora .defect. . It basfeicfaer merit: 
It is a degree of positive beauty. Weare pleasetl with an au- 
thor, «nd consider him as deserving praise, who frees us from 
air fatigue of searching for' hts -meaning -, whocarnefus 
through his subject without any einbarra$srneut or confusion j 
whose style flows always like a limpid stream, through 
which .we "see to the very bottom. 

* The study of perspicuity and accuracy of expression 
consists of two parts : and requires attention, first, to Sin- 
gle Words and Phrases ; and then, to the Construction if 
Sentences, 

PART I. 

©/"Perspicuitv and Accuracy o/*Expti|5ssi<;>N, Tviih resp&^t 
to tingle Words and Phrases,. ..^ 
These qualities of style, considered with regard to words 
and phrases, require the folloiving properties ; purity, pRe- 

^RIETV, and PRECISION, 

chapter I, * 

OF PURITX ^ 

Purity of style consists in the use of such words, and 
^uch constructions, as belong to (he idiom of ihe lan^age 
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which we speak } in opposition to words and phrases (hat 
are taken from other languages^ or that are ungrammaticaU 
obsolete, new-coined, or used without proper. authority. All 
such words and pbiases as the following should be avoided : 
Quoth he ; I wisi not ; erewhile; behest ; selfsame ; deliqO' 
tesse^ for deWcacy^ polttesse^ for politeness , hauteur^ for 
haughtiness; tncumbermenty connexity, martyrised yior encum- 
brance, connexion, martyred. 

Foreign and learned words, unless where necessity re- 

Suires them, should never be admitted into our composition, 
iarren languages may need such assistance, but ours is not 
one of these. A multitude of Latin words, in particular, have, 
of laie, been poured in upon pur language. On some occca* 
sions, they give an appearance of elevation and dignity to 
.style ; but they often render it stiff and apparently forced. 
li^ general, a plain, native style, is more in left igible to all 
readers; and, by a proper management of words, it can be 
made as strong and expressive as this Latinised English, or 
any foreign idioms. 

tiSAPTER n. * 

OF PROPRIETY. 

Propriety of language is the selection of such words as 
the best usage has appropriated to those ideas, which we in- 
tend to express by them ; m opposition to low i^xpressioriF, 
and.to words and phrases which would be less significant of the 
idea.«that we mean to convey. Style may be pure, that is, it 
may be,sfrictly English, withput Scotticisms or Gallicisms, or 
ungrammatical; irregular expressions of. any kind, and may, 
nevertheless, be deficient in propriety : for the Mords may 
, be ill chosen, nor adapted to the subject,»nor fully expressive 
. of the author's sense. 

To preserve propriety, therefore, in our words and phra- 
ses, we must avoid low expressions ; supply words jtkat are 
wanting ; be careful not to use the same word in d'ffirenU 
senses ; avoid the ivjudiciqususe of technical phrases^ equiv- 
ocal or ambiguous words^ unintelligible expressions^ and all 
such words and phrases as are not adapted to our meaning: 

L Avoid low expressions : such as, ** Topsytur%'y, burly 
burly, pdlmeli j having a month's mind for a thing ; curry- 
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iiig. favour with a persen^ daDcing attendance on jtbe gneat," 
^c, - ' 

.*' Meantime- the Britons V left to shift for themselves, 
were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence.'* ' The 
phrase " left to shift for themselves,*^ is rather a lovir phrase, 
and too much in the familiar stj'Ie to he proper in a grave 
treatise. . ^ 

2. JSupply words that arewaniing. " Arbitrary power I 
look upon as a greater evil than anarchjfr itself^ as much as 
a savage is a happier state of life than a skve at the^oar :'' 
it should have- been, v* as much as the state of a savage is 
happier, than /Aa^ of a slave at the oar." " He has not 
treated this subject liberally, by the views of others as 
well as his own ;" •» By adverting to tlie views of otliers," 
ifvou Id have, been better. *> This generous action gtTeatly 
increased his former services ;-r it ghoold have been, 
" greatly increased the merit of his former services/* ** By 
the pleasures of jhe imagination or fancy (which i shall 
use promiscuously) I here mean.'V&c. This passage 
ouglit to have, had the word "• terms" suppifed, which 
would have made it correct ; *' terw^ which 1. shall use pro- 
miscuously."- . * 

It may be proper in this place to observe, that articlesand 
prepositions are sometimes improperly omitted ; as \n the fol- 
lowing instances: '' How immense the difference bt^tweeo 
the pious and profane !" ** Death is the c|)mmon lot of all ; 
offijood men and bad." They should have had the article and 
preposition repeated; ** How immense the difie re n'ce^ between 
^€ pious and e/»e profane !" " Death is the common Jot of all j 
<)f icood mer> aiwi df bad." 

The-repetition of articles* and prepo^^itions'is proper^, when 
. we intend to poi^it out the objects of which we speak, as dis- 
tinguished from eachotherj or in contrast; and when we wish 
that the reader's attention should r^st on that distinction : as, 
<' Our sight is at once the most delightful, and the roost 'use- 
ful of all our senses." 

3. In the same sentence^ be careful not to^me Aesamewotd 
too frequently, nor in different nenset, . "One may have an 
air which proceeds frt)m a just sufficiency and knowledge of 
tfie^matter before him, ZBj7i?c/j may naturally prvuluce .«onic 
motions of his head and-body, whtch might become the bench 
heltec than the bar." ' • . 
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The pronoun wAtcA is here thrice used, in sucb a manner 
afi to throw obscurity over the seutence* 
' <« Gregory favoured the undertaking, for no other reason 
thao this, that the manager, in countenance, favoured his 
friend." Itshouid have been, *^*^ resembled his friend." 

'* Charity expands our hearts in love, to God aiid man : it 
18 by: the virtue of charity that .the rich are blessed, and the 
poor supplied." In this sentence, the word " charity" is im- 
properly used in two different senses; for the highest bcne- 
voience,aod ahnsgiving; 

4. Jbjoidihe injudicious ti/se of techmcal terms. To inform 
those who do not understand sea-phrases, that " We taciied' 
to the larboard, and stood off to sea," would be expressing 
ourselves vei'y obscurely. Technical phra^s not being in 
current. use, but only the peculiar dialect of a particular class^. 
we should never use them but when we know they will be un- 
derstood. 

5. Jtvoid equivocal or ambiguous, words. The following 
sentences are exceptionable in this respect. ^^ As for such 
animaU as are mortal or noxious, we have a right to destroy 
them." ** 1 long since learned to like nothing but what you 
do.^* ^^ He aimed at nothing less than the crown," may 
denote either^ ** Nothing was less aimed at by him than 
the crown," or *' Nothing inferior to tiie crown could satisfy! 
his ambition." *' / wt// have mercy, and not sacrifice." The 
first part of this sentence denotes, '' I will exercise mercy ;" 
whereas it is in this place employed to signify, '^ 1 require, 
others to exercise it." The translation should therefore 
have been accommodated to these different meanings. 
*' They were both much more ancient among the Persians,, 
than Zoroaster or jEerdusht." The or in this sentence is- 
equivocal. It serves either as a copulative to synonymous 
words, or as a disjunctt:ve of different things, if, therefore,, 
the student should not know that Zoroaster and Zerdusht 
oaean the same jierson, be will mistake the sense. ^< The^ 
rising to)nb . a lofty column bome :" *' And thus the son the^ 
fervent sire addmit.*^ Did the tomb bear the column, or the 
column th^^ tonibt! Did th%.scm address the sire, or the sire 
the son ? ' .,'"' c; 

6. AvotdvninteUigibU alli^/^constiten^ words or phrases. 
" I have observed," says Steele, " that the superiority 
among these ceSeehouse poKticiansy proceeds from an opih* 
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ion of gallantry and fashion/* This sentence, considered in 
itself, evidently conveys no meaning. First, it is not said 
fvbbse opinion, their own, or that of others : Secondly, it is 
not said what opinion, or of what sort, favourable or unfa- 
voarat)le9 true or false, but in general, ** an opinion of gal- 
lantry and fashion,'' which contains no definite expression of 
any meaning* With the joint assistance of the context, re- 
flection and conjecture, we shall perhaps conclude*^ that the 
author intended to say ; *' That the rank among these politi- 
cians was determined by the opinion generally entertained 
of the rank, in point of gallantry and fashion, that each of 
them had attained.*' 

*' This temper of mind," sa;jr8 an author, speaking of humf- 
lity, ** keeps our understanding tight about us.'' Whether 
the author had any meaning in this expression, or what it 
was, it is not easy to determine. 

Sometimes a writer runs on in a specious verbosity, amu- 
sing his reader with synonymous terms and identical propo- 
sitions, welUturned periods, and high sounding words ; but 
at the.«ame time using those words so indefinitely, that the 
reader can neither affix no meaning at all to them, or may 
affix to them almost any meaning he pleases. 

'* If it is asked," says a late writer, ** whence arises the 
harmony, or beauty of language ? what are the rules for ob- 
taining it ? the answer is obvious. Whatever renders a pe- 
riod sweet and pleasant, makes it also graceful. A good ear 
is the gxd of nature ; it may be much improved, bttt not ac- 
quired by art. Whoever is possessed of it, will scarcely 
need dry critical precepts to enable him to judge of a true 
rhythmus, and melody of composition. Just numbers, accu- 
rate propositions,' a musical symphony, magnificent figures, 
and that decorum which is the result of all these, are unison 
to the human mind." 

The following is a poetical example of the same nature, 
in which there is scarcely a glimpse of meaning, though il 
was composed by an eminent poet. 

. From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

This universal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony 
Thro' all the oompass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man. 
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In generaK it may be saiJ, that in wrftings of thi9 stamp, 
we must accept of found instead of sen^e ; being assured, 
that if we meet with little th^t can inform the judgment, 
we ^ball at least find nothing to offend the ear. And 
perhaps this is one reason that we pass over such smooth 
language, without suspecting that it contains little or no 
meaning. In order to write or speak clearly and intelli* 
gibly, two things are especially req»Msite : one, tliat we 
have clear and distinct ideas of our subject ; and the other, 
that our words be approved signs of those ideas. That 
persons who think confessedly, should express themselves 
obscurely, is not to be wondered at ; for embarrassed, ob- 
scure, and feeble sentences* are generally, if not always, the 
result of embarrassed, obscure, and feeble thous;ht ; but tbat 
persons of judgment, who are accustomed to scrutinize 
their ideas, and the signification of their words, should some- 
times write without any meaning, is, at first sight, matter 
of admiration- This, however, when further considered, 
appears to be an effect derived from the same cause, indis- 
tinctness of conception, and inattention to the exact import 
of words. The occasions on which we are most apt to speak 
and write in this unii>teiligible manner, are the three follow- 
ing. 

The Jirsi is, where there is an exuberance of metaphor. 
Writers who arc fond of the metapboric style, are gene* 
rally disposed to continue it too long, and to pursue it too 
far. 

They are often misled by a desire of flourishing on the 
several properties of a metaphor which they have ushered 
into the discourse, without taking the trouble to examine 
whether there are any qualities in the subject, to which 
these properties can, with justice and perspicuity, be ap- 
plied. The following instance of this sort of writing is 
from an author of considerable eminence. ** Men must ac- 
quire a very peculiar and strong habit of turning their view 
Inward, in order to explore the interior regions and re<- 
cesres of the mind, the hollow caverns of deep thought, the 
private seats of fancy, and the wastes and wildernesses, as 
well as the more fruitful and cultivated tracts of this ob- 
scure climate." A roost wonderful way of telling us, that 
it is difficult to trace the operations of the mind. The au- 
thor having determined to represent the human roiod under 
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Ibe metapber &t a coaMty, rerolved in bis thoogfate the 
Yarioos objects .which might be found in a country, without 
«onsidering whether there are an^ tbings in the miiKi pro- 
perly analagous 1o Ibese. Hence the strange parade be 
makes with regions and ^etetaes^ hoUcw toteerns and pri^ 
•Date s^ais^ mmtUs and wiidtmesseij fruitful Budxtdtrvaied 
tracis; words which, Ibougb they 'have a precise meaning, 
as applied to country^ have no definite signification, as ap- 
plied to mind. 

The secoi»«^ occasion of our being apt ta •write imratetfi- 
gib)y, is that wherein the terms most fi^uently occurring, 
denote things which are of a complicated nature.9 nnd to 
which the mind is not sufficiently familiarised. Of these 
the instances are numberless in every tongue ; such as« Go- 
vernment, church, state, constitution, power, legisiatiire, 
jurisdiction, &c. 

The Ikird and principal occasion of unintelligible writing, 
is, when the terms employed are very abstract, and conse^ 
quentiy of very extensive signification. Thus the word /tea 
is more distinctly apprehended by the mind than the word 
beasl^ bea$t than animal, animal than heivg* 

The 7th and last rule for preserving propriety in our words 
and phrases, is, to avoid all those tvhich are not adapted to 
.the ideas we mean to communicate ; or Tohiek are less sig' 
nificant than otkersy of those ideas, «' He feels any sorrow 
lliat can arrive at man ;*' better <* happen to man/' ^* The 
conscience of approving one*s self a benefactor, is the beSt 
cecompense for being so ;" it should have been •* conscious- 
ficM," " He 'firmly believed the divine precept, < There is 
not a sparrow falls to the ground,' ^' &c. It should have 
Let-n ** doctrine.'* 

*' It is biH opening the eye, and the scene enters.". A 
^cene cannot be said to enter : an actor enters ; but a scene 
appears or presents itself, 

" We ifflmcdiately assent to tlie beauty of an object, 
without inquiring into the causes of it :" it is proper to say, 
that we assent to the truth of a proposition ; but it cannot 
so well be said, that we assent to the beauty of an object. 
Acknosiledge would have expressed the sense with proprie- 

<* The sense of feeline, can, indeed, give us a notion 
^ extension, shape, and all other ideas that enter at the 
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eje, except colours.'^ Extension and, shape ean, with no 
propriety, be called ideas ; they are properties of matter. 
Neither is it accurate, to speak of any sense giving w a 
notion of ideas : our senses give us the ideas themselves* 
The meaning of the sentence would have k)een proper, and 
much clearer, if the author had expressed himself thus : ''The 
sense of feeling can, indeed, giv^ us the idea of extension, 
figure, and all the other properties of matter, which are per- 
ceived by the eye, except colours." 

<< The covetous man never has a sufficiency ; although be 
has what is enough for nature," is much inferior, to, ^' The 
covetous roan never iias enottgh ; although he has what ift 
s^^ient for nature." . 

*' A traveller observes the most striking objects be sees ; 
a general remarks all the motions of his enemy ;*' better 
thus ; " A traveller remarksy* &c. ; " A general observes^** 
&c. ^* This measure enlar^ bis school, and obliged him 
to increase the buitdinga;" it should be, ^< increased bis 
school ;" and ** enlofge the buildings." 

** He applied a medicine before the poison had time to 
work ;'' better thus : '* He applied an antidote,-* &c. 

'' The poison of a suspicious temper frequently throws 
out its bad qualities, on all who are within its readi ;" bet- 
ter, '* throws out its malignant qualities." 

*' I will go except I should be ill ;" *' I saw them all un« 
lest two or three :" corrected thus : <^ utdess I should be 
ill ;" •♦ except two or three.'* 

A selection of words and phrases, which are peculiarly 
expressive of the ideas we design to communicate ; or which 
are as particular and determinate in their signification, as is 
consistent with the nature and the scope of the discourse ; 
possesses great beauty, and cannot fail to produce a good 
effect. 

CHAP'tfiR in. 

OF PRECISION. 

PRBcrsiON Is the third requisite of perspicuity with re- 
upect to words and phrases, it signifies retrenching super- 
fluities, and pruning the expression, so as to exhibit neither 
more nor less than an exact copy of the person's idea who 
uses ft. 
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The words used to express ideas may be faultj in three 
respects. lst> Tbey may not express the idea which the 
author intends, but some other which only resembles it ; 
secondly, They may ex{>ress that idea, but not fully and 
completely ; thirdly. They may express it, together with 
something more than is intended. Precision stands op- 
posed to these three faults, but chiefly to the last. Pro- 
priety implieta freedom from the two former faults. The 
words which are used may be proper; that is, they may 
express, the idea intended, and they may express it fully; 
but to be precise y sig*ni6es that they express that idea and no 
more. 

The use and importance of precision may be deduced 
from the nature of the human mind. It never can view, 
clearly and distinctly, more than one object at a time. If 
it must look at two or three together, especially objects 
that have resemblance or connexion, it finds itself con- 
fused and embarrassed. It cannot clearly perceive in 
what they agree, and in what they differ. Thus, were 
any object, suppose some animal, to be presented to my 
view, of whose structure I wished to form a distinct no- 
tion, 1 should desire all its trappings to be taken off ; I 
should require it to be brought before me by itself, and 
to stand alone, that there might be nothing to divide my 
attention. The sam6 is the case with words. If, when 
any one would inform me of his meaning, he also tells 
me more than what conveys it ; if he joins foreign cir- 
cumstances to the principal objects ; if, by unnecessarily 
varying the expression, he shifts the point of view, and 
makes me see sometimes the object itself, and sometimes 
another thing that is connected with it, he thereby obliges 
me to look on several objects at once, and I lose sight of 
the principal. He loads the animal he is showing me^ 
with so many trappings and collars, that I cannot distinct- 
ly view it ; or he brings so many of the same species be-i 
fore me, somewhat resembling, and yet somewhat differ- 
ing, that I see none of them clearly. When an author 
tells me of his heroes courage in the day of battle, the 
expression is precise, and I understand it fully: but if, 
from the desire of multiplying words, he should pi^ise 
his courage and fortitude ; at the moment he joins these 
words together, my ideas begin to wavet^ He means U» 
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express one quality more strongl/9 but he is io truth ex- 
pressing two : courage resists danger ; fortitude supports 
pain. The occasion of exerting each of tliese qualities 
is different ; and being led to thinic of both together, when 
only one of them should be considered, my view is ren- 
dered unsteady, and my conception of the object indis* 
tinct. 

Ail subjects do not equally require precisloii. It is suf- 
ficient, on many occasions, that we have a general view of 
the meaning. The subject, perhaps^ is of the known and 
familiar kind, and we are in no hazard of mistaking the 
sense of the author, though every word which he uses is not 
precise and exact. 

. Many authors offend against this rule o[ precision. A con^ 
siderable one, in describing a bad action, expresses himself 
thus : '^ It is to remove a good and orderly affection, and to 
introduce an ill and disorderly one ; to commit an action 
that is ill, immoral and unjust ; to do ill, or to act in pre- 
judice of integrity, good nature, and worth.'' 

A crowd of unmeaning or useless words is brought together 
by some authors, who, afrj^id of expressing themselves in a 
common and ordinary manner, and allured by an appearance 
of splendour, surround every thing which they mean to say 
with a certain copious loquacity. 

The great source of a loose style in opposition to pre- 
cision, is the injudicious use o{ the words termed synony- 
mous. They are called synonymous, because they agree 
in expressing one principal idea ; but, for the most part, if 
not always, they express it with some diversity in the cir« 
cumstances. 

The following instances show a difference in the mean- 
ing of words reputed synonymous, and. point out the use of 
attending, with care and jstrictness, to the exact import of 
words. 

Custom^ habit. — Custom, respects the action ; habit, the 
actor. By custom, we mean the frequent repetition of the 
same act ; by habit, the effect which that repetition produ- 
ces on the mmd or body. By the custom of walking often 
in the streets, one acquires a habit of idleness. 

Fride, vanity. — Pride makes us esteem ourselves ; vanity 
makes us desire the esteem of others* It is just to say, that 
a man is too. proud to be vain* 
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HiSughtnufSf dUdain. — Haughtiness is founded on Ifae 
high opinion we entertain of ourselves ; disdain, on the ]ow 
opinion we have of others. 

aUy, cdotte. — Only, imiiorts that there is no other of the 
same kind; alone, imports being accompanied by no other. 
An only child, is one that has neither brother nor sister ; a 
child alone, is one who is left by itself. There is a difiler- 
ence, therefore, in precise language, between these two 
phrases : «* Virtue only makes us happy ;" and " Virtue 
alone makes us happy." 

Wisdmn, prudence, — Wisdom leads us to speak and act 
what is roost proper. Prudence, prevents our speaking or 
acting improperly. 

Entire^ conkpleie.-^-^K thing is entire, by wanting none of 
its parts : complete, by wanting none of the appendages 
that belong to it. A man may have an entire house lo 
himself, and yet not have one complete apartment. 

Surprised^ astonuked^ amazed^ confounded.-^^l am sur- 
prised with what is new or unexpected ; I am astonished 
at what is vast or great ; I am amazed at what is incom- 
prehensible ; I am confounded by what is shocking or ter- 
rible. 

Tran^iUtty, peace, ceUm. — Tranquillity, respects a si- 
tuation free from trouble, considered in itself; peace, the 
same situation with respect to any causes that might in- 
terrupt it ; calm, with regard to a disturbed situation 
going before or following it. A good man enjoys tranquil- 
nty, in himself; peace, with others; and calm, after the 
storm. 

These are some of the numerous instances of words, in 
our language, whose significations approach, but are not 
precisely the same. The more the distinction in the aiean'> 
ittg of such words is attended to, the more clearly and for^ 
cibly shall we speak or write. It may not, on all occasions, 
be necessary to pay a great deal of attention to very nice 
distinctions ; yet the foregoing instances show the utility of 
some general care to understand the distinct import of our 
words. 

While we are attending to precision, we roust be on 
our guard, lest, from the desire of pruning too closely, 
we retrench all copiousness. Scarcely in any language 
are there two words that convey precisely the saflse idea j 
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a person thoroughly conversant in the propriety of tte 
language, wiH always be able to obsetive something thsit 
'distinguishes them. As they are like different shades of 
4be same colour, an accurate writer can employ them to 
great advantage, by using them so as to heighten and 
complete the object which he presents to us. He sup- 
"plies by one what was wanting in the other, to the strength| 
or to the 6nrshing, of the image which he means to ex- 
"hibit. But, for this purpose, he must be attentive to the 
•choice oi hT)$ words, and not employ them carelessly, mere* 
ly for the sake of filling up a period, or of rounding or 
diversifying his language, as if their signification were ex- 
actly the same, while in truth it is not* To unite copi- 
ousness and precision, to be full and eany, and at the same 
time correct and exact in the choice of every word, is no 
doubt one of the highest and most difficult attainments in 
writing. 

PART II. 

OP PERSFICmT7 AND ACCUAACY OF ffXPRESSIOK, WITH KU> 
8PECT TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. 

SsNTENcfes, in general, should neither be very long, nor 
very short : long ones require close attention to make us 
clearly perceive the connexion of the several parts ; and 
short ones are apt to break the sense, and weaken the oon« 
nexion of thought. Yet occasionally they may both be used 
with force and propriety,; as may be seen in the following 
sentences. 

** If you look about you, and consider the lives of others 
as well as your own ; ii you think bow few are born with 
honour, and how many die without name or children ; 
bow little beauty we see. and how few friends we hcaflr 
ol ; how much poverty, and how many diseases there are 
in the world ; you will fall down upon your knees, and 
instead of repining at one affliction, will admire so many 
blessings which you have received from the Divine hand.*' 
This is a sentence composed of several members linked 
together, and hanging upon one another, so that the sense 
of the whole is not brought out till the close. The fol- 
lowing is an example of one in which the sense is formed 
into short independent propositions^ each complete within 



inay be bhxif^t^' As it is probable tbattbir Uttet waa in- 
tended, tbe arrangement ougbt toh^re been conducted thus : 
*^ Are these designs wbicb any man, who is bom. a Brilm, 
ought to be aabamed or afraid; in any situation, in ai|jjr< cir^ 
comstances, to avow ?'' 

The following is another instance of a wrong arran||>einent 
of circumstances. ^< A great stone that I bapfiened to find, 
after a long search, by the* sea shore, served me for. an aa^ 
chor.'' One would thinly that the search was omifined to 
the sea shore ^ but as Ibe meaning is, that tbe great 
stone was found by the sea. shore, the period, ought to 
have run thus: ** A great stone, that, afler a long search, I 
happened to find by the sea shore) served me for an an- 
chor." 

It is a rule, too, never to crowd many circumstances 
together, but rather to intersperse them in dioe rent parts 
of the sentence, joined with the principal words on wbicb 
tbey depend. For instance : *' What I had the opportu- 
nity of mentioning to my friend, sometime ago, in conver- 
sation, was not a new thought." These two circumstan* 
ces, *' sometime agOj^* and *^ tn conrerso^ion," which are 
here put together, would have had a better effect disjoin- 
ed, thus: *' What I had the opportunity, sometime 2^0, 
of mentioning to my friend in conversation, was not a new 
thought. '^ 

Here follows an example of the wrong arrangement of 
a member of a sentence. ^* The minister of state who 
grows less by his elevation, like a little statue placed on a 
mighty pedestal, will always have bis jealousy strong about' 
l»m." Here, so far as can be gathered from the arrai^* 
ment, it is doubtful whether the object introduced, by 
way of simile, relates to what goes before, or to what fol- 
lows. The ambiguity is removed by tbe following order. 
*« The minister of state who, like a little statue pbced on 
a mighty pedestal, grows le.S8 by his elevation, will always/' 
&c. 

Words expressing things connected in the tboogbt, 
ought to be placed as near, together as possible, even 
when their separation would convey no ambiguity. This 
will be seen in the following passages from Addison. 
•* For the English are naturally fanciful, and very often 
disposed by that gloominess and meknchply of teoopef^ 



whidi are so freqdenl in our nation, to maisif wflt) notions 
and extravagancies^ to which dthers are not so liable." 
Here the verb or assertion is; hy a pretty lor>g circum- 
stance, separated froNa the Subject to which it refers* This 
might have been easily prevented, by placing Uie circum- 
stance before the verb, thus : ** For the English- are natura'fly 
fanciful/and by that.g]t>omiRe58 and melanchdy of temper 
which are so frequent in our nation, are often disposed f6 
many wild notions,'* &c. 

"For as no mortal author, In the ordinary fate and vicis* 
situde of things, -knows to what use his works may, some^ 
time or other, be applied," &e. Better thus : V For as, 
in the ordinary fate and vicissitude of things, no mortal au- 
thor knows to what use, some time or otlier, bis works may* 
be applied,*' &c. * . 

From these examples, the following observations will oc- 
cur: that a circumstance ougiit never to be placed- between 
two capital members of a period ; but either between the 
parts of the member to which it bel<)ngs, <5r in-such a man- 
ner as will cooOne it to its proper member. .. When tiie 
i^nse admits it, the sooner a circumstance is introduced, 
generally speaking, the better, that the more important 
and eignificant words m:ij possess the last place, cjuite dis* 
cntumbered. The following sentence is,, in this respect, 
faulty. ^ The Emperor was so intent on the. establishment 
of his absolute power in Hungary, that he exposed the em- 
pire doubly to defiolafion and ruin Tor the sake of it/' Bet« 
ter thus : ** That^ for the sake of it, be exposed the empire 
doubly to desolation and ruin." 

This appears to be a proper place to observe, t|iat when 
different things have an obvious relation to each other, in re- 
spect to the order of nature or time, that order should be re- 
garded, in assigning them their places in the sentence ; un« 
less the scope of the passages require rt to be varied. Tbd 
conclusion of the following lines is inaccurate In this respect i 
'* But still there will be such a mixture of delight, as is pro- 
portioned to the degree in which eny one of these qualifica^ 
tions is most conspicuous. and prevailing.'' The order id 
whioh the (wo last word» are placed, should have been re- 
versed, and made to stand, preventing and conjptcfiottf,-— 
They are conspicuotfs, because tjbey pcer^oti. 

Th» following sentence is a beautiful eumple ot aftrict 
Z 
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coDformity to ib5» rule. . '^ Our 9t^bt 6ils the mind wi(b the 
largest Variety ot ideas^ converts wkfa its objects at the 
greatest distance, and continues the longest in action, fvitb- 
out being tired or satiated with its ^proper enjojnaents.'' 
This passage follows the order of nature* First, we hare 
the variety of objects mentioned, which sight furnishes to 
the mind ; »ext, we have the -action of sight on those ob- 
jects; and lastly, we have the time and continuance df its 
action.* No order could be more natural or exacts 

The order which we now recommend^ is, in single words 
especially, frequently violated for the sake of a better sound ^ 
but, perhaps^ in no instances, witliout a deviation from the 
line of strict propriety- 

' 3. In the disposition of the relative pronouns, who^J/fhkhf 
what^ ^hose, and qf all those particles which express the 
connexion of the parts of speech uith one another. 

A small error in the position of these words may cloud 
the meaning of the whole sentence ; and even where the 
meaning is intelligible, we always find something awkward 
and disjointed in the structure of the sentence, when these 
relatives are out of their proper place; " 1'his kind of wit," 
says an author, ** was very much in vogue among our covn- 
trymen, about an age or two ago ; wha did not practi^ it 
for any oblique reason, but purely for the sake of being wit- 
ty." We are at no loss about the meaning here ; but the 
construction woukl evidently be mended by disposing the 
circumstance, '' about an age or two ago," in such a man- 
nef as not to separate the relative Wio from its aatecedent 
Qur countrymen; in this way : '* About an age or two ago, 
this kind of wii was very much in vogue aipong our country- 
men^ who did not practise it,'' &c. 

The following passage is still more censurable, ^* It is 
folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the accidents of] ife, 
by heaping, up treasures, which nothing can prate<rt us 
apainst, birt the gopd providence of our Creator." JVhhh 
always refers grarhmatically to the substantive immediately 
preceding; and that, in the instance just mentioned, is 
•* treasures." The sentence ought to have stood thus : ^* It 
is folly to pretend, by heaping up treasures, to arm our- 
selves agarnst the accidents of life, which nothing can pro- 
tect us againft," ^c.^ 

With regard to relatives, it may be further observed. 
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that obscurfty often arises from the too frequent repetitioe 
of them, partfcularly of' the pronouns who and they, and 
them Siiid theirs t when we have occasion to ref&r to tfifter- 
ent persons j as in the following sentence of Tillotsoa. 
"' Men look with' an evil eye upon the good that if in oth- 
ers, and think that thdr re})utation obscures them, and their 
commendable qualities stand in their light ; and therefore 
they do what they can to * cast a cloud over them, that the 
bright shining of their virtues may not obscure them,*^ This 
is altogether careless writing. When we find these personal 
pronouns crowding too fast upon us, we have often no method 
kft, but to throw the whole sentence into some other fortte, 
which may avoid those (Vequent references to persois who 
li.vve before been mentioned. 

To have the relation of every word and member of a sen- 
tence marked in the most proper and distinct manner, not 
only gives clearness to it, but makes the mind pass smoothly 
and agreeably' along all the: parts of it. — See the Appendix 
^ the Exer cues, ^' /. , 

CHAPTER II.* 

O^ THE UNITY OF A 5JENTENCE. 

The second requisite of a perfect sentence, is its UnUy^^ 

lu every composition, there is alwavs some connecting 
principle among the parts. . Spme bneobjeol must rejgn and 
be predominant. But most of all, in a single sentence, is 
required the strictest unity. For the very nature of a sen- 
tence implies that one proposition is'expressed. It may con- 
sist of parts, indeed, but these parts must be so closely bound, 
toj^ether, as to make the impression upion the mind of one 
objtict, hot of marny." To preserve, this unity of a .sentence^ 
the following rules must be observed. 

In the^rs^ place; fJuring tJie course of the sentence, the 
scene shovdd he changed as Utile as possible. We should not 
be hurried by sudden transitions from person to person, nor 
from subject to subject. Th^re is commonly, iy every sen- 
tence, some person or thing which is the governing word. 
This should be continued so, if possible, frorp the beginning 
to the end of it 

The following sentence Varies from this rule: "After 
we came to anchor, they put me on shore, where 1 \V^ 
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welcomed bjr all my friends, who received me with the 
greatest kindness." In this sentence, though the objects con- 
lained-in it have a sufficient connexion with each other, ^et| 
hy this manner of representing them, by shifting so oAen 
both the place and the person, we and they^ and / and irAo, 
tbey appear in so disunited a view, that the sense of con- 
nexion is much impaired. The sentence is restored io its 
proper unity, by turnibi,; it after the following manner. 
. ** Having come to an anchor, I was put on shore, where 1 was 
Welcomed by ail my friends, and received with the greatest 
kindne&s.*' 

#Here follows another instance of departure from 'the rule. 
^^Th^suitan being dangerously wounded, they carried bim 
to his tent ; and, upon hearing of the defeat of his troops, 
they put him into a litter, which traiisported him to a place 
of safety, at the distance of about fifteen leagues.'* Bettei 
thus : " The sultan being dangerously wounded, was carried 
to his tent ; and, on hearina; of the defeat of his troops, was 
put into a litter, and transported to a place of safety^ about 
fifteen leagues distant." 

A second rule under t!:e head of unij|L is, Never to crowd 
Anio one sentence^ things which have so litde connexion^ that 
they could bear to be divided into two or three sentences. 

The violation of this rule tends so much to perplex and 
obscure, that it is safer to err by too. many short sentences, 
than by one. that is overloaded and embarrassed. Examples 
abound in aulhors, ** Archbishop TilIotson»" says an au- 
thor, " died in this year. He was exceedingly beloved by 
king William and queen Mary, who nominated Dr. Tenni- 
.sonT, bishop of Lincoln, to succeed hira," Who would ex* 
pect the latter part of this sentence to tollow in consequence 
of the former? r* He was ©xcepdingly beloved by both king 
and queen," is the proposition of the sentence. We look 
for some proof of this, or at least something related to it to 
follow ; when we are on a sudden carried off to a new pro- 
position. 

The following sentence is still worse. The author, 
speaking of the Greeks under Alexander, says : "Their 
march was through an uncultivated country, whose sa- 
vage inhabitants fared hardly, having no other riches- thao 
a breed of lean sheep, whose flesh was rank and unsavoury, 
bv reason of their continual feeding upon sea-fish." Here 
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the scene is phaiiged upon us again and again. The march 
of the Greeks, th6 description of the inhabitants through 
whose country they travelled, \he account of their slieep, 
and the cause of their sheep being ill-tasted food, form a 
jumble of i^bjects, slightly related tO each other, which the 
reader catinot, without much difficulty, comprehend under 
one view. 

These examples have been taken from sentences of no 
great length, yet very crowded. Writers who deal in long 
sentences, are very apt to be faulty in this article. Take, 
for an instance, the following from Temple. *' The usual 
acceptation takes profit and pleasure for two different ihings, 
and not only calls the followers or votaries of them by the 
several names of busy and idle men ; but distinguishes the 
faculties of the mind, that are conversant about !hem, calling 
the operations of the first, Wisdom; and of the other Wit; 
which is a Saxon word, used to express what the Spa- 
niards and Italians call Ingenio, and the French Esprit^ 
both from the Latin, though I think wit more particular- 
ly signifies that of poetry ,^ as may occur in remarks on 
the Runic language." W,hen the reader arrives at th6 end 
of this perplexed sentence, he is surprised to find him- 
self at so great distance from the object w'ith which he set 
out. ' 

Long, involved, and intricate sentences, are great ble- 
mishes in composition. In writers of considerable cor- 
rectness, we find a period sometimes running out so far, 
and comprehending so many particulars, as to be more 
properly a discourse than a sentence. An author, speak- 
ing of the progress of bur language after the time of 
Cromwell, runs on in this manner :** To this succeeded 
. that licentiousness which entered with the restoration, 
and, from infecting our religion and morals,- fell to cor- 
rupt OUI-- language ; which last was not like to be much 
improved b/ those who at that time made up, the court 
of king Charles the Second ; either such as had followed 
bim in bis banishment, or who had been altogether con- 
versant in the dialect of these times, or young men who 
bad been educated in the same country.: so that the court, 
which used to be the standard of correctness and proprie- 
ty of speech, was then, and I think. has ever since con- 
tinued^ Xhi w^rst school in England for that accoropli^- 

Z2 
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meiit ; and so will remaio, till better care be taken in the 
education of our nobility, that ihey may set out into the 
world with sotiie foundation of literature, io order to qualify 
Ihem ibr patterns of polit«ness/' 

The author, in place of a sentence, has here given a loose 
dissertation upon several subjects. How many different facts, 
reason ittgs, and observations, are here presented to the mind 
at once ! and yet so linked together by the author, that they 
all make parts of a sentence, which admits, of no greatet 
division in [X)intin^ than a color^y between any of its mem- 
bers. 

It' may be of use here to give a specimen of a long sen- 
tence, broken down into several periods ; by which we shall 
more clearly perceive the disadvantages of long sentences, 
and how easily they fnay be amended. Here follows the 
sentence in its original hrm : V Though in yesterday's pa- 
per we showed how every thing that is great, neWj or beau- 
tiful, is apt to affect the imagination with pleasure, we must 
own, that it is impossible for us to assign the necessary 
cause of this pleasure, because we know neither the na- 
ture of an idea, nor the substance of a human 90ul : and 
therefore, for want of such a light, all that we can do, in 
&peculations of this kind, is, to reflect on those operation^ 
of the sou] tl}at are most agreeatle ; and to range, under 
Iheir proper heads, %vhat is pleasing or displeasing to the 
mind, without being able to trace out the several necessary 
and efficient causes, from whence the pleasure or displeasure 
arises." ^ 

The following amendment, besides breaking down the 
period into several sentences, exhibits some other useful 
alterations: '* In yesterday's paper, we showed that every 
thing which is great, new, or beautiful, is a{|t to affeet 
the imagination with pleasure. We must owrn, that it is 
impossible for us to assign the efficient cause of this plea* 
:»ure, because we know not the nature either of an jdea^ or 
of the human soul. Ail that we can do, therefore, Itk 
.<*pe<iulations of this kind^ is. to re&ct on tlte operations 
of the soul which are most agreeable, and to range un*> 
Jer proper heads what is pleasing or displeasing to the 
mind." 

A third ruJe for- preserving the unity of seatenceV is; 
^K f^eep dear of aliungtecemiry paretf^t^ts,- 
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On some jDccasioo^, when the sense is not too long suspend 
ded by thetn^ and when tbey are introduced in a proper 
place, they may add l^th to tbe vivacity a&d to the energy 
of the sentence. But for the most part their effect is extreme- 
ly bad. They are wheels within wbeeJs ; sentences in the 
midst of sentences ; the perplexed method of. disposing of 
some thought, which a writer waats judgment to introduce ia 
its proper place. 

The parentiiesis in this sentence is striking and proper 
*^ And was the ransom. paid ? It was; and paid 
" (What can exalt the bounty more?) for thee." 
But in the following sentence, we becoqiie sensible of an im- 
propriety in the use of it. " If your hearts secretly re- 
proach you for the wrong choice you have made, (as there 
is time for repentance and retreat; and a return to wisdom 
is always honourable,) bethink yourselves that the evil is 
not irreparable.'' It would.be much better to express in a 
separate sentence, the thoughts contained in this parenthesis ; 
thus: *' If your hearts secretly reproach you for the wrong 
choice you have made, bethink yourselves that the evil is 
not irreparable. Still there is time for repentance and re- 
treat ; and a return to wisdom is always honour able. ''r-^5ee 
the Apfekdul to the Bc^ercises* 



CHAPTER III. 

OF THE STRENGTH OF A SENTENCE. 

The third requisite of a perfect sentence, is, Strength, 

By this is meant such a disposition and management <tf 
the several words and members, as shall bring out the sense 
to the best advantage, and give every ^ord, and every mem- 
ber, its due weight and force. 

A sentence may be clear, it may also be compact in all 
its parts, or have the requisite unity, and yet, by some cir- 
cumstance in the structure, it may fail in that strength of 
impression, which a better management would have pro* 
duced. 

Thejlrst rule for promoting tbe strength of a sentence, is, 
ii) prune it of all redundant words and members. 

It is a general maxim, that any words which do not add 
some ii^portance to the meaning of a seoteoce, aiway?" 
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injure it. Care should thecefore be exereised with respect 
to* synonj'mou8 words, expletives, circuralocutioDs, tauto- 
logies, and the expressions of unnecessary circumstances. 
Tfae attention becomes remiss, when words are multiplied 
without a correspondent multiplication of ideas, *^ Con- 
tent with deserving a triumph, he refused the honour of it f' 
is better language than to say, " Being contewt with deser- 
ving it,*' &c. 

" In. the Attic common wealth,'^ sajs an author, " H 
was the privilege and birthright of every citizen and poet, 
to rail aloud and in public." Better simply thu.s: '< In the 
At4ic common wealth, it was the privilege of every citizeo to 
rail in public." 

Another expresses himself thus : *' They returned back 
again to the same city from whence they came forth ;^' in- 
stead of, *' They returned to the city whence they came.'' 
The five words^ back^ again, samnj Jrom^ and forthy are 
mere expletives, that have neither use nor beauty, and are 
therefore to be regarded as encumbrances. 

The word but is often improperly used with Ihat : as, 
<* There can be no doubt hut that he seriously means what 
he says.'' It is not only useless, but cumbersome : ** There 
oan be no doubt that he seriously means what he says.*' 
By transposing the parts of the setitence, we shall im- 
mediately perceive the propriety of omitting this word : 
\' That he seriously means what he says, there can be no 
doubt." 

** I am honestly, seriously, and unalterably of opinioD, 
that nothing can possibly be more incurably and empha- 
tjcaJly deajtructive, or more decisively fatal« to a kingdom, 
than the introduction of thoughtless dissipation, and the 
pouop of lazy luxury.'.' Would not the full import of this 
noisy sentence be better expressed thus: '• I am of opinion, 
that nothing is more ruinous to a kingdom, than iuxtirj and 
dissipation," 

Some writers use much circumlocution in expressing their 
ideas. A considerable one, for so very simple a thing 
as a man's wounding himself, says, " To mangle, or wound, 
his outward form and constitution, his natural limbs or 
body-" 

But, on some occasions, circumloqutiota has a pecoliidr 
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force 5 as in the following sentence : "Shall not the Judge] 
of all the earth do right ?" 

In the sentences which follow, the ill efiects of tautology 
appear. 

** So it is, that I must be forced to get home, partly by 
stealth,* and partly by /orcc." 

** Never did Atticus succeed better in gaining the tiniver* 
sal love and esteem of all men.". 

The subsequent sentence' contains several unnecessary 
circumstances. *' On deceiving this information, he arose, 
went out, saddled his horse, mounted him, and rode to 
town." All is implied in saying, ** On receiving this iu- 
formation, he rode to town." 

This manner, however, in a certain degree, is so strongly 
characteristic of the simple style of remote ages, that, ia 
books of the highest antiquity, particularly the Bible,, it ia 
not at all ungraceful. Of this kind are the following, scrip- 
tural phrases. '* He lifted up his voice, and wept." '* He 
opened his mouth, and said." It is true, that, in strict* 
ness, they are not iiecessary to the narration, but they are 
of some importance to the composition, as bearing the ve- 
nerable signature of ancient- simplicity. It may, on this 
occasion, be further observed, that the language of the pre- 
sent translation of the Bible, ought not to be viewed in an 
exceptionable light, though some parts of it may appear to 
be ob&oiete. From universal admission, this language has 
become so familiar and intelligible, that in all transcri|)ts 
and allusions, except where the sense is evidently injured, 
it ought to be carefully preserved. And it may also be 
justly remarked, that, on religious subjects, a frequent re- 
currence of scripture language is attended with peculiar 
force and propriety. 

Though it promotes the strength of a sentence, to con- 
tract a round about noethod of expression, and to lop off ex- 
crescences, yet we should avoid the extreme of pruning 
too closely : some leaves should be left to shelter and sur- 
round the fruit. Even synonymous expressions may, on 
some occasions, be used with propriety. One is; when an 
obscurer terra, which we cannot well avoid employing, needs 
to be explained by one that is clearer. The other is, when 
the language of tht^ emotions is exhibited. Emotion natu- 
rally dwells on its object : and when jtiie reader also iceh 
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interested, repetition iand sytionymy bare frequently an 
agreeable effect. 

The foj lowing passage, taken firom Addison, wbo delight- 
ed in a full and flowing stjle, may, by soirie persons, be 
deemed not very exceptionable. ** But there is nothing 
that makes iti way more directly to the soul than beauty, 
which immediately diffused a secret satisfaction and com* 
plucency through the imagination, and gives a finishing to 
any thing that is great or uncommon. The very first dis- 
covery of it strikes the mind with inward joy, and spreads 
a cheerfulness and delight through all its faculties.*' Some 
degree of verbosity may be discovered in these sentences, 
as phrasc3 are repeated which seem littlf more than the echo 
of one another ; such as — diffusing satisfaction and compla- 
eency ikrcugh the imagination — striking the mind with in- 
Tivard joy — spreading cheerfulness and delight through all 
its faculties. But, perhaps, some redundancy is more al- 
lowable on such lively subjects^ than it would be on other 
occasions. ^ 

After removing superfluities, the second rule for promoting 
the strength of a sentence, is, to attend pardcularly to the 
use of copulatives^ relatives, and all the particles employed 
for transition and connexion. 

These little words, 6m<,. andj or, which, whose^ where^ 
iheiiy tJierefore, because, &c. are frequently the most im- 
portant words of any ; they are the joints or hinges u|ion 
which all sentences turn ; and, of course, much of their 
strength must depend upon such particles. The varieties 
in using them are, indeed, ?o many, that no particular sys- 
ie\n of rules respecting them can be given. Some obser- 
vations, tending to illustrate the rule, may, bow4;ver, be 
mentioned. 

What is called splitting particles, or separating a prepo- 
sition from the noun which it governs, is to be avoided. As 
if I should say, "^I'hough virtue borrows no assistance from, 
yet it may often be accompanied by, the advantages of for- 
tune." Here we are put to a stand in thought, being obli- 
ged to rest a little on Jhe preposition by itself, which, at the 
same time, carries no significancy, till it is joined to its 
proper substantive. 

Some writers needlessly multiply demonstrative and rela- 
tive particjes, by the ffeqaent use of sucb phraseology as 



this: *' There is nothing which disgusts us^i^ner tbanjfafs 
empty pomp of language," In introducing a subject, or 
laying down a proposition, to which. we demand particular 
attention, this sort of style is. very proper; but, on com- 
mon occasions^ it is fetter to express ourselves more simply 
and briefly : '* Nothing di&gusts us sooner than the empty 
pomp of language." . ' 

Other writers make a practice of omitting the relative, 
where they U^ink the meaning c^tn be understood without it : 
as, ** The man 1 fove;" ** The dominions we possessed, 
and ihe conquests we made." But though this elliptical 
style is intelligible, and is allowable in conversation and 
epistolary writing, yet in all writings of a serious andl 
dignified kind, it ought to be avoided. There, the rela- 
tive should always be inserted in its proper place, and the 
construction filled up. '* The man whom I love." "The 
dominions which we possessed, and the conquests which we 
made." ' 

With regard to the copulative particle andf, which oc- 
curs so frequently in all kinds of composition, several 
observations are to be made. First, it is evident, that 
the unnecessary repetition of it enfeebles* style. The 
following sentence, from Sir William Temple, will serve 
for an instance. He is speaking of the refinement of the 
French language; "The academy, set up by Cardinal 
Richelieu, to amuse the wits of that age and country, 
and divert them from raking into his politics and ministry^ 
brought this into vogue ; and the French wits have, for 
this last age, been wholly turned to the refinement of their 
Style a?i<2 language ; anJf indeed, with such success, that 
it can hardly be equalled, and runs equally through their 
verse and their prose." Here are no fewer than eight and$ 
in one sentence. Some writers often make their sentences 
drag in this manner, by a careless multiplication of copu* 
latives. 

]But, in tlie next place, it is worthy of observation, that 
though the natural use of the conjunction and^ is to join 
objects together, y.et, in fact, by dropping the conjunc- 
tion, we ofien mark- a* closer connexion, a quicker succea- 
aion of objects, than when -it is inserted between them. ** I 
94me« I saw, I conquered," expresses with .more force the 



rapidity and quick succession of conquest, than if connecting 
particles bad been used. 

Oo the other hand, when we seek to prevent a quick 
transition from one object to another, when we are making 
some, enumeration, in which we wish that the objects should 
appear as distinct from each other as possible, and that Ibe 
mind should rest,. for a moment* oo each object- by itself, 
copulatives maybe multiplied with peculiai^ * advantage. 
As when an author says, '* Such a man might fall a victim 
to power; but truth, and reason,- and liberty, would (h\l 
with him/* Observe, in the following .enumeration made 
by the Apostle Paul, .what additional weight and distincf- 
ness are given to each particular, by the repetition of a 
.conjunction : *' I am .|>ersuaded that neither death, nor iife, 
nor angels, nor principalitit^s, nor powers, nor things pre- 
sent, nor. things to come, nor height, nor.de^th, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God." 

The words designed to mark the transition from one sen- 
tence to another^ and the connexion beto'een sentences, are 
sometimes very incorrect, and perform their oiHce in an im- 
perfect and obscure manner. The following is an example 
of this kind of inaccuracy. *' By greatness, I do not inean 
the bulk of any single object only, but the largeness of a 
Tvhole view. Such are .the prospects of an <^en cha.rapaigQ 
country, a vast uncultivated desert/* &c. The word swk 
signifies of that nature or quality, ^hich necessarily pre- 
supposes some adjective or word descriptive of a quality 
going before, to which it refers. But, in the foregoing sen- 
tence, there is no such adjective* The author bad spo* 
ken of greatness in the abstract only ; and, therefore^ siudi 
has uo distinct antecedent to which we can refer it. The 
sentence would have been introduced with more propriety, 
by saying, To this dlass belongs ox. Under this head ate ran- 
ged, the prospects, &c. 

As connective particles are the hinges, tacks, and pins, 
by which the words in the same clause, the clauses in the 
same member^ the members in thc^ same sentence, and 
eyen the sentences in the same discourse, are united to* 
gether, and their relations suggested, so they should not 
he either too frequently repeated, .awkwardly exposed to 
view, or made up of polysyllables, when shorter word5 
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ifouki as weU'coiTvieyour meanins;. Notmithsftmiing ihat^ 
insomuch thai, forasmuch as, furthermore, &c. are tedious 
words, which tend to overload and perplex a sentence. • 

We shall conclude this head with two remarks on the sub- 
ject of inserting or omitting the conjunctions. The first is, 
th*at the illative conjunctions^ the casual, and the disjunctive, 
when they «u»t the sense, can more rariily be dispense^ with 
than the copulative. The second is, that the omission of- 
copulatives always succeeds best, when the connexion of 
the thoughts 1s either very close, or very distant. It is' 
mostly in the intermediate cases that the conjunction fa- 
deemed necefsa^ry. When the connexioii in.lhoitght is very* 
distant, the copulative appears absurd; and when very close^. 
Sfiperflu JUS. . . 

The third rule for promoting the strength of a setitence,* 
i^, to dispose of the capital tvord, or wordsy so that they may 
make the greatest impression. 

That there are, in every rnstance, such capital words on 
which the meaoing principally rests, everyone must see ^ 
and that the^ words should possess a conspicuous and dis- 
tinguished frf^ce, is equally plain. For the most part, with 
us, th^ importahis^ords are placed in the beginning of the 
Sentence. So in the following passages: ^' Silvcfr and gold 
have I none; but such as I have, give I unto thee«'' &c« 
*' Your fathers, where are they ? and the prophets, do they, 
live for ever ?* ^ 

Sometimes, boyrever, when iie intend to give weight to 
a sentence, it is of advantage to suspend the meaning for 
a little, and then bring it out full at the close. ** Thus," 
says an author, ^* on whatever side we contemplate this an* ' 
cient writer, what principally strikes us, is his wooderful 
fevention." 

To accomplish this end, the placing of capital words m 
a conspicuous part of the sentence, the natural order of our 
language must sometimes be inverted. According to this 
natural order, the nominatiTe has the first place, the verb 
the second, aod the objective, if it be an active verb that 
is employed, has the third. Circumstances follow the nomi- 
native, the verb, or the objective, as they happen to be- 
long to any of them. ** Diana of the Bphesians is great,'* 
IS the natural order of the sentence. But its strength iH 
^iflcrensed by inversion^ thus: *'Oreat is Diana of the fiphe-*: 

Aa 



aiiaiis.** ••'f prbfe«8, in Ae sincerrty of n^ betfrt,** kc, 13 
ihe natural order of a circiNnstance. Inverted thus : ** In 
Ihe sincerity of my heart, I profess,^ Ice. 

Some authors greatiy invert the natural ordler of eeoten- 
tes ; others write niostly in a natural style: Each method 
toi tts advantages. The inverted possesses strength, dig- 
•tty, and variety : the other, more nature^ ease, and sknpK- 
etty. We shall give an instance of each method, taken 
ftom writers of constderable eminence. The first is of the 
inverted order. The aotfaor is speaking ef the misery of 
•Vice* *' This, as to the complete immoral state, is^ what 
tf tbeir own accord men readily remark. Where there ia 
this absolute degeneracy, this total apoetacy frem'ali can- 
dour, truth, or equity, there are few who do not see and 
acknowledge the misery which is consequent. Seldom is 
ttie case misconstrued when at worst. The misfortune is, 
that we look not bn this depravity, nor consider how it stands 
fn less degrees. As if, to be absolutely immoral, were, in- 
deed, the greatest misery ; but to be so in a little degree, 
should be no misery or harm at all. Which, to allow, h 
just as reasonable as to own, that it is the greatest ill of a 
body to be in the ptmost manner maimed or distorted ; but 
that to kise the use only of one Hmb, or to be impaired in 
some single organ or member, is no iil worthy the iea&t no* 
tice.*' Here is no violence done to the language, though 
there are many inversions. , 

The follo^'ing is an 'example of nertueal construction: 
'*Our sight is the most perfect, and Ibe most delightful, of 
an our senses. It fills the mibd with the largest variety oi 
ideas, converses with its objects at the greatest dii^tance, 
and continues the longest in {(ctien without being tired, or 
satiated with its proper enjoyments. The sense' of feeling 
can, indeed, give ns a notion df eittension, f^lyape, and all 
Other ideas that enter at the eye, except colours ; bot^ at 
the same time, it is very much straitened and confined in its 
operations," &c. 

But whether we use inversion or not, and in whatever 
part of the sentence we dispose of the capital words, it is 
always a point of consequence, that these capital words 
should stand clear and disentangled from any other words 
that would clog tbem^ Thus, wben there are anjr circum* 
stances of time, place, or other Jimitations, which the x>f^D' 



cipa) object of <nir sentence re^piires la bav« -connected 
with lU ^e must take care to dispose of them, so as not to 
cloud that principal pbj&ct, nor to bar/ it under a load of 
circtimstanees. Tbts will be made clearer by an exam- 
file. M If, whilsl they profess only to please, they secret*^ 
iy advise, and give Inst rue tion» they ovay now perhaps, as 
v^eli as formerly, be esteemed, with justicey the best and 
i^ost hoBOdfable among auibots/' This is a wel) constructed 
sentence. It contains a^^reat many circumstances an4 ad** 
r&rlis necessary to qualify the meaning ; only^ secretly^ cu 
7»dl,, pethapt, »w>ae, with jmiice, formerly^; yet these are 
placed so properly, as neither to embarrass, nor wes^en 
the seutemse; wlnle that which is. the capital object in it, 
viz. '* befng justly esteemed the best and mosst honourable 
aman|r authors,^' comes out in. the conclusion clear and de* 
tached, and posse3ses iU proper places See, now, what 
Would have been the effect of a different arrangement : ^' If, 
whils^t they* profess to please only, they advise and give in* 
structioo secretly, they may be esteemed the best and most 
honourable among authors, with justice, perhaps, now as well 
as formerly*" Here we have precisely the same wofds, and 
the same sense ; but by means of tbe circumstances being 
90 rnterroingled ' as to clog the capital words^ the whole be^ 
come»v feeble and perplexedir 

The fourth rule for promoting the strength of sentences^ 
is, that a weaker emertion or proposUien should never come 
efier a stronger mt ; and tkai^ when cmr senienct consists 
ifiwomembersy the htigtr should, generally ^ be the t(mch^ 
ding one* 

Thus, to say, •* When cur passions have forsaken us, we 
flatter ourselves with the belief that we have forsaken them," 
is both more easy and more dear, than to begin with the 
longer part of the proposition : *' We flatter ourselves with 
tfie belief that we have forsaken our passions, when they 
have forsaken us,'* 

In general, it is agreeable to And a sentence rising up^ 
on us, and growing in its impottance, to the very last worii, 
when this construction can be managed wi^thout aflectation. 
** If we rise yet higher," says Addison, " and consider the 
filled stars as so many oceans ot flame, that are each of 
them attended with a diflerent set of planets ; and still dis- 
nftfer l>ew .firmam^nl^ and new lights, that are sunk further in 
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those utifathbnaable depths of ether ; we are lost m sucfa a 
labyrinth of suns and ivorlds« and confounded with the mag- 
nificence and imrnensity of nature/* 

The Jifth rule for the strength* of sentences 4s, to txvoid 
eonciudtng them with an advtrbj a prepoMony or any in" 
tonsiderahle word. 

Agreeably to this rule, we should not conclude with any 
of the particle*, o/i to, from^ with^ by. For instance, it is 
a great deal better to say, *' Avarice is a crime of which 
wise men are often guilty," than to say, ** Avarice is a critqe 
which wise h»en 9rt often guilty of." This is a phraseology 
which all correct writers shun ; and with reason. For as 
the mind cannot help resting a little, on^ the import of the 
word which closes the sentence, it mu3»t be disagreeable to 
be left pausing on' a word, which does nut, by itself, produce 
any idea, 

. For the same reason, verbs which are used in a compoimd 
sense, with some of these prepositions, are, though not so 
bad, yet still not pro|)€;r conclusions of a period : such as, 
bring about, toy hold of^ come over to, clear up^ and many 
other of this kind ; instead of which, if we can employ a 
bin<;le verb, it always terminates the sentence with more 
strength. Even the pronoun t^. should, if possible, be avoi- 
ded in the conclusion : especially when it is joined with 
>'Dme of the prepositions ; as, Tmth it, in it^ to tt> We shall 
be sensible of this in the following senterice. ^' There is 
not, in my opinion, a more pleasing and triumphant con- 
.^ideration in religion, than this, of the perpetual progress 
which the soul makes towards the perfection of its nature, 
without ever arriving at a period in t/." How much more 
agreeable the sentence, if it had been so constructed as to 
close with the word pertW / 

Besides particles and pronouns, any phrase, which ex- 
presses a circumstance only, always appears badly in the 
rear ol a sentence We may judge of this by the ^llow- 
4ng passage : *' Letrne therefore conclude by repeating, tiiat 
division has caused all the mischief we lament; that union 
a (one can retrieve it ; and that a great advance towards this 
union, was the coalition of parties, so happily begun, so suc- 
cessfully carried on, and of late so unaccount-iblj neg- 
lected ; to say no worse.*' This last, phrase^ ^Mo say. go 

'se," occasions^ a iailing off at Ihe, end. The proper 



dispqsittcm -of such ctrcumalanaes in 9 i»ni€iice^ requk^ 
attention, in order to adjust tbern §0 as shall consist 
equally with tbe perspicuity and the strength of the pe- 
riod.— Though necessary parts, they are, however* like ir- 
regular stones in ^ building, which try tbe skill of an artist, 
where to place them with the. least offence. But it must hs 
remembered, that the close is always an unsuitable place for 
(hem. Notwithstanding what has been said against conclu- 
din^ a period with an adverb, &c. this must net be under- 
stood to refer to such word?, when tl)c stress and significanqy 
of the sentence rest chiefly upon them. In thb case they 
are not to be con^ijered as cireumstances, but as the prin- 
cipal objects : as in Jhe following sentence. ' " In theit 
prosperity, my friends shall, never hear of , me, in. their 
jidversity, always,'' Here, " wcrer'^ and " o/waj/s'* being 
emphatical words, were to be placed so as to make astron|( 
impression. 

The sixth rule relating to the strength of a sentence, i»^ 
that, inilie members of a sentence, 7i}here iz»o things are com- 
pared or contrasted zriih one another ; where either a re- 
semblance or an opposition is intended to be expressed; sotnt 
resemblance, in ^e language and constructivn, $ftoti/d bt. 
preserved. For when the things themselves correspond tff 
each other, we naturally expect to find a similar correspon- 
dence in the words. . ^ 

Thus, when it is said, " The wise man is happy when 
he gains his own approbation ; the foolj when he recom- 
mends himself to the applause of those about bim ;" (he 
opposition would have been mote regular, if it bad been 
expressed thus : *' The wise man is happy when he gaind 
bis own approbation ; the fool, when he gains that of oth- 
ers." 

" A friend: exaggerates a man's virtues : an enemy in- 
flames his crimes^'^ Better thufi : " A friend exaggerates « 
man's virtues ; an enemy, bis crimes."' 

The following passage from Pope's Preface to bis Ho^ 
tner, fully exempflfies the rule just given : " Homer wa« 
the greater genius; Virgil, the better artist: in the one^ 
^'e most admire the man; in the other, the work. Homer 
hurries us with a commanding impetiiosity ; Virgi) Jeads 
Us with an attrsLCtive majesty. Homer seaiterv wilb 9 
• A a « 
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generous profu^ioo ; Virgil bestonrs wiik a careful Jna^- 
nificence* Homer, lik« the Nile, pours out fois ricbes With 
a sudden overflow ; Virgi), like a river in its banks, with 
a constant stream/' — Periods thui con^ructedy when in- 
troduced with propriety, and not retorning loo often, bave 
a sensible beauty. But we. must .beware of carrying our 
attention to this beauty too far. It -ought only to be occa- 
sionally studied, when comparison or opposition of object? 
naturaiJy leads to it. if sueb a construction as this be 
aimed at, in aU our sentences, it leads to a disagreeable 
uniformity; produces a regularJy returning clinic in the 
period, which tires the ear ; and plainly discovers affecta- 
lion. 

The shjentk rule for promoting tbe- strength and effect of 
sentences, is, to attend to tkt sounds the kamtofof and easy 
ftom^ of tfie words and members, 

Sound is a quality much inferior to scnce } yet sucb as 
inu$t not be disregarded. For, as long- as sounds are the 
vehicle or conveyance for our ideas, there will be a very 
considerable connexion between the idea wbfch is convey- 
ed, and. the natuse of tbe sound which conveys it. — Plea- 
sing ideas, and forcible reasoning, can hardly be transmitted 
to tiic mind, by means of harsh a^id disagreeable sounJs. 
Tbe mind revolts at sucb sounds, and the impression 
of th^ sentimen) roust consequently be weakened. Tbe 
observations which we have to make on Ibis subject, re- 
spect the choice of wordsi ; their arrangement; the orxicc 
and disposition of (he members; and the cadt^ice or close 
of sentences. * 

We begin with the choice of words. It is evident, that 
words are most agreeable to the ear, whi&n they are com- 
posed of smooth and liquid sounds, in which there is a pro- 
per intermixture . of vowels and consonants ; without too 
many harsh consonants rubbing against each other ; or tog 
many open vowels in successions to cause «a hiatus,' or dis- 
agreeable aperture of the mouth. 

It may always be assumed as a principle, that whatever 
sounds are difficult in pronunciation, are, in the same pro* 
fK>ftiqn, harsh and painlul to the ear. Vowels give sofl- 
ness; consonants, strength to the sound of words. Tbe 
xnelody of language requires a just proportion of each ; dn4 
\b^ «oiMitructioQ will be burt, will bfe Tfetwler^d eitber g^^ 



ting or e&min^tt^, hy ati eiccess . of either* Long words 
are commonij more agreeable to the ear than roonpsjrlla* 
bles. They please it by the composition or succession 
of sounds which they present to it ; and accordingly, the 
most harnionious languages, abound most in them. Among 
words of any length, those are the most melodious, which 
do not run wholly either upon long or shoft syllables, but 
are composed of an intermixture of them-: such as, repeni^ 
professt powerful^ velocltx^^ celerity^ ind^ndent^ impeiu^ 
mky. 

If we would speak forcibly, and e/Teclually, we must 
avoid tl^e use of such words as the following; 1. Such as 
are composed of words already compounded, the several 
parts of which are not easily, and therefore not closely 
up i ted : as, ** Unsuccessfulness, wrongkeadedness, tender^ 
h^atiedness ;" 2.' Such as have the syllables which Imme- 
diately follow the accented syllable, crowded with con- 
sonants that do not easily coalesce : as, *' QvestionlesSj 
chroniclers, conventiclers :" Such as have too many syl- 
lables following the accented syllable : as, '* Primariltf^ 
cursorily, sumfmrily, peremptori^esa ;*' 4. Such as have 
a short or unaccented syllable repeated, or followed hy an- 
other short or unaccented syllable very niucb resembling ;- 
as " Holily, slllUy, lowlilyr farriery,"*^ A little harshness^- 
by the collision of consonAits, which nevertheless our or- 
gans find no difficulty in articulating, and which do not 
suggest to the hearer the disagreeable idea either of pre*- 
cipitation or of stammering, h by no means a sufficient 
reason for suppressing a useful term. Tlie words Jiedghlj 
ftedg-dy vsedgdy drvdg'd, grudg'dr adjudg'df which some 
have thought very ofiensive, are not exposed to the ob- 
jections which lie against the words above mentioned. 
We sliould not do well 'to introduce such hard and strong 
sounds too frequently ; but when they are used sparingly 
and properly, they have even . a good effect. • They con- 
tribute to that variety 'in sound which is advantageous to 
lai^age. 

The next bead, respecting the harmony which results 
ivom a proper arrangement of word.<, is a point of greater 
nicety. For, let the words themselves be ever so well 
chosen, and well sounding, yet, if they be ill disposed, the 
melody of the sentence is utterly lost^ or greatly impaired^ 
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That this h fhe.Ci^e, tbe learners ^11 percem by iht 

foliowifi^ examples. " Pleasures simple aad moderate al- 
i?avs are the best :" it would be better to say, *' Simple 
and moderate pleasure* are always the besL" *«. Office 
or rank may be the recompense of intrigue, versatility, 
or flattery;*' better 1hus» "Rank or office may be the 
recompense of flattery, versatility, or intrigue." " A great 
recommendation of the guidance offered by integrity ie 
us, is, that it is by all men , easily understood :" bet- 
ter in this form ; '* It i$ a great recommendation of the 
guidance offi?red to us hy integrity, that it is easily un- 
derstood by ail men." In the following ejcamples, the 
words are* neither selected uor arranged, so as to produce 
the most agreeable effect. '* If we make the best of our 
life, it is but as a pilgrimage, with dangers surrounding 
it :" better thus, '* Our life, at the best, is a pilgrimage, 
and dangers surround it." " VVe see that we are encum- 
bered with difficulties, which we -cannot prevent*/' bet- 
ter, <* We perceive ourselves involved in difficulties that 
cannot be avoided.*' ** It is plain to any one who views 
the subject, even slightly, that there is nothing here that 
is without allay and pure :^' improved by this forni ; " It is 
evident to the slightest inspection, that nothing here is Ufi- 
allayed and pure." 

. We mtfy take, for.an instance»of a sentence remarkably 
harmonious, the following irom .Mil ton's Treatise on Edu- 
i:ation : ** We shall conduct you to a hill-side, laborious 
indeed, at the first ascent j but else so smooth, so green, 
so full of goodly prospects, and melodious sounds on every 
side, that {be barp of Orpheus was not more cbarmiiig." 
Every thing jn this, sentence conspires to promote the bar- 
inony. The^ words r^are^well chosen ;. full of liquids, and 
soft sounds ; laborio$^y ^^mooth^ gi^^ert^ goodli^^ melodiQuSt 
ekarrr^ng,; and these wprds so artfully arranged, that were 
we to alt^.the situation of- any one of them, we should, pre* 
jently, be sensible of th».n*lody's sufferi(\p. 

To promote this harmonious arrangement of words, Ihq 
flowing general directions^ v^ill be found of ^^ome use. 
1st, When the pwfceding word ends with a vowel, let 
lEbe subsequent one begin with a consonant ; and vici 
'versa, A true friend, a^cfwl enemy^it^Me smoother and 
gfasier to H)» voice^ than a^me ttawva ^rttef \4^i(royer^ 
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But'wheD it is more perspicuous or convenient, for vowels 
or consonants to end one word and begin the next, it is 
proper that the vowels be a long and short one ; and that 
the consonants be either a liqufd and a mute, or liquids of 
difierent sorts : thu8, a lovely offspring ; a purer design ; 
a calm retreat ; are more fluent than, a happy union, a 
brief petition^ a cheap triumph^ a putrid distemper, a calm 
matron^ a clean nurse. From th^eise examples, the student 
will perceive the importance of accurately understanding 
the nature of vowels and consonants, liquids and mutes; 
with the connexion and influence which- subsist amongs^t 
them. Sd^ In general, a considerable number of long or 
short words near one another should be avoided. '^ Dis- 
appointment in our expectations is wretchedness :" bet- 
ter thus ; ** Disappointed hope is misery." " No course 
of joy can please us long :'^ better, ''No course of en- 
joyoient can delight us lon5$." A succession of words ha- 
ving the same quantity in the accented syllables, whether 
it be long or short, should aUo be avoided. ^ James was 
needy, feeble, and fearful :" improved thus, " James 
*vas timid, feeble, and destitute/' " They could not be 
happy ; for he was silly, pettish, and sullen;*' better thus; 
^* 1'hey could not be hap[)y ; for he was simple, peevish, 
and gloomy.'' 3d, Words which begin alike, or end 
^alike, must not come together; and the last syllable of 
the preceding word, should not be the. same as the first 
syllable of the subsequent one. It is not so pleasing and 
harmonious to say, *' This is a convenient contrivance;" 
." He is an indulgent parent ;" " She behaves with uni- 
fi)rm formality ;" as, *' This is a useful contrivance 5'* 
♦* He is a kind parent;'* *' She behaves with unvaried for- 
aaality." . ' 

' We proceed to consider the members of a sentence, with 
regard to harmony. They should not* be too long, nor 
ilisproportionate to each other. , When they have a regular 
and proportiobai division, they are much easier to the 
voice, are more clearly understood, arid better remember- 
ed,, than when this rule is not attended to : for whatever 
tires the voice, and offends the ear, is apt to mar the 
strength of the expression, and to degrade the sense of the 
author... And this is a sufficient ground for paying atten- . 
tioii to the order and proportion of sentences, and tbo 4Jf- 
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ISerent parts of which they consist. The foUowiog passage 
exhibits sentences in which the different memhers are pro- 
portionally arranged. 

Temple, speaking sarcastically of roan, says ; ** But bis 
pride is greater than his ignorance, and what he wants in 
knowledge be supplies by aiifficieocj* When be has look* 
ed about him as far as be can^ he concludes there is no 
more to^be seen; when be is at the end of bis line, he is 
at the bottom of the ocean ; when he has shot his best, he 
is sure- none ever did, or ever can, shoot better, or beyond 
it. His own reason he holds to be .the certain measure of 
Iruth ; and bis own knowledge, ol w^at is possible in na- 
ture/' Here every thing is at once easy to the breath, 
grateful to tlte ear, and intelligible to the understand tj}^. 
See another example of the same kind, in the 17tb and 
]8th verses of the 3d chapter of the prophet flabakkuk. 
We may remark here, that our pr^ent version of the Holy 
Scriptures, especially of the Psalms, abounds with instances 
of an harmonious arrangeinent of the words and members 
of sentences. 

In the following quotation from T41lotson, we shall beconfe 
eei^stble of an effect very different from that oi the prece- 
ding sentences. ^' This discourse, concerning the easiness 
of th& Divii)e commands, dx^es all along suppose and ac* 
knowledge the difficulties of the first entrance ufK>n a reli- 
gious course ; except only in those perijojns who have had 
the happiness to be trained «p to .religion, by the easy and 
insensible degrees of a pious and virtuous education." Here 
there is some degree of harshness and unpleasantness, ow#og 
principally to tbiii, that there, is properly no more than one 
pause or rest in the sentence, falling betwixt the two mem- 
bers into which it is divided : each of which is so long as 
to occasion a considerable stretch of the breath ih pronoun- 
cing it. ' ^ 

With respect to the cadence or close of a senfence^ 
€are should be taken, that h be not abrupt; or unpleas- 
ant. The following instances may he suffictenl to show 
the propriety of some attention 1o this part of the rule- 
** Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined Vith good tem- 
per and prudence, are prosperous in general." It would 
be better thus: «* -Virtue, diligence* and industry, joined 
witli ^Qod temper and prudence, have ever been fotfod 



#]e sUKSt raad to f^rosperitj.'^ An autlvor sp<eakifig tf 
the TriDltj, expresses himself tbus: ** It is a mystery 
whicff we firmly believe tbe truth of, and humbly adore 
the depth of." How ^och better wouklH have be^a with 
this transposition : ** It w a mystery, the truth of whictt 
we firmly believe, ami the depth of whith we humblj 
adore." 

In order to give a sentence this proper dose, the lon]^ 
est member of it, and the fullert uords, should be reser* 
Ted to (he conclusion. But in the (trstri button of the 
members, and in the cadence of the perrojd, as well as in 
the ^ntences themselves, variety must be observed ; for 
the iBtnd soon tires with afre<][uent repetition of the skme 
tone. 

- Though attention to the words and members, and^ the 
oloseof sentencfes, must not be neglected, yet it must also 
he kept within proper bounds. Sense has its own har- 
mony ; and in no instance shotifd perspicuity, precHioui, 
or strength of sentiment, be sacrificed to sounds All un- 
meaning words, introduced merely to round the period, or 
fill up the melody, are great blemishes in writing. They 
are childish and trivial ornaments, by which a sentence al- 
ways loses more in point of weight, than it can gain by 
sufch additions to its sound. See fJie Octavo Grammar^ tm 
this chapter. 

SeetUsotheATTt.timT(totheE3ixrctses, 



CHAPTER IV, 

OF FIGURES OF SPEECH. . 

Tbk sovftTHtequisite of a perfect sentence, is a judicious 
use of the Figures of Speech; 

As figurative language is to be met with in almost every 
sentence $ aud^v^hen properly employed, confers beauty, and 
strength on composition ; some knowledge of it appears t» 
be indispensable to the ecbc^ars, who are learning to form 
their sentences with perspicuity, accuracy, and force. We 
9hall, therefore, enumerate the principal figures, and give 
Ihera some e?cpla nation. 

in genera]. Figures of Speech imply some departure 
fVom simplicity of expression ; ti»e idea which we meali t» 
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convey is evprvfised in a particular manner, and wilh mme 
cifcumstHnce added, which » designed to render the im- 
press if m niore strong and vivid. VVben I sav, for instance, 
^* That a good man enjoys comfort in the midst of adversi- 
ty;** I just express my thoughts in the simplest manner 
possible : but'when I say, '* To the upright there arisetb 
li^it in darliitess ;'* the same sentiment is expressed tn a ' 
fit^urative style ; a new circumstance is introduced ; ** irght/' I 
is put in the place of '* comfort,'' and ** darkness" is used I 
to suggest the idea of adversity. In the same manner, \o 
say, *' It is jm|iossible, by any search we can make, to ex- 
plore the Divine N-tture fully,** is to make a simple propo- 
sition : (>ut when we bay, ** Canst thou, by searching, find 
out the Lord ? Canst thou find out the Almighty to periec- 
tion ? It is high as heaven, what canst thou do? deeper than 
bell, what canst thou know ?" this introduces a fiignre into 
style ; the proposition being not only expressed, but with it 
admiration and astonishment. -^ • 

But, though figures imply a deviation from what may be 
reckoned the most simple form of speech, we are not thence 
to conclude, that they iniply any thing uncommon, or un- 
natural. On many occasions, they are both the most natu- 
ral, and the mo:«t common method of uttering our sentiments. 
It would be very difficult to compose any discourse, witliout 
using them often ; nay, there are few sentences of conside- 
rable length, in which there does not occur some expression 
that may be termed a figure. This being the case, we may ; 
see the necessity of some attention, in order to understand | 
their nature and use. 

At the first rise of language, men would begin iivitb 
giving names to the diflferent objects which they discern- 
ed, or thought of. The stock of words Wouid, then, be 
very small. As men*s ideas multiplied, and their ac« 
quaintance with objects increased, their store of names and 
words would also increase. But to tbe vast variety of ob- 
jects and ideas, no language is adequate. No language 
IS so copious, as to have a separate word for every se- 
parate idea. Men naturally sought to abridge this iabour 
of multiplying words without end ; and, in order to lay 
less burden on their memories, made one word> which 
they had already appropriated to a certain idea or object, 
stand also for some other idea or object, between which 



ftD«l the prinaary otte^ ^ey feiiud, or fancied, some relatioo; 
The names of sensible objects, were the words most early 
introduced ; and were, by degrees,* extended to those mental 
objectSy of which men had inore obscure conceptions, and to 
which thej fSoond it JiK>re diffici^k to assign distinct names. 
They borrowed^ therefore, the name of some sensible idea, 
where their imagination found seme affinity. Thus, wc speak 
of a piereing judgmenty and a clear head ; a soft or a hard 
heart; sl rough ot a smooth behaviour. We ^ay, inflamed 
by anger, warmed by love, swelled with pride, melted into 
grief; and these are almost the only significant words which 
we have for such ideas. r ^ 

The principal advantages of figures of ispeech, are the two 
following. 

Fir^, They enrich language,, and render it more copious. 
fiy their means, words and phrase? are muUtpiied, for ex* 
pressing all sorts of ideas ; for describing even the minutest 
differences ; the nicest shades and colours of thought.; which 
Qo language could possibly do> by proper words alone, with- 
out^ assistance from Tropes. , 

Secondljfj They frequently give us a much clearer and 
inore striking view of the principal object, than we could 
have, if it were expressed in simple terms, and divested 
of its accessory idea^ By a well chosen figure, even con- 
viction is assisted, and the impression of a truth u|)on the 
mind, made more lively and forcible than it would other- 
wise be. We perceive this in the following illustration 
of Young: '* When we dip too deep in pleasure, we al- 
ways stir a sediment that renders it impure and noxious :!^ 
jE^nd in this instance : *' A heart boiling with violent pas- 
sions, will always send up. infatuating fumes to the head." 
An image that presents so much congruity between a mo- 
xal and a sensible idea, serves, like an argument from ana- 
l^>gy* M enforce what the author asserts, and to induce 
belief. 

Having considered the general nature of figures, we 
proceed next to particularize such of them as are of the 
most importance ; viz. Metaphor, Allegory, Comparison, 
Metonymy, Synecdoche, Personification, Apostrophe, An* 
tithesis. Interrogation,. Exclamation, Amplification or Cli-^ 
max, &c. '^ 

A Metaphor is a figure founded entirely on the #escm- 
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biance wfa'ieh oii« object bears to alio^r. Hence* k ts 
much allied to simile or comparisoo, and is indeed no other 
than a comparison, eipressed in an abridged forno. When 
I say of some great minister, "** that be upholds the state, 
like a pillar which supports the weight of a whole edifice," 
I fairly make' a comparison : but- when ^1 say of such a 
minister, '* That he is the pillar of the state," it now 
becomes a metaphor. In the latter case, the. cemparisoo 
bctweep the minister and a pillar is made' in the iciod'; 
but it 19 eipressed without any of tfoe words that denote 
comparison. 

The following are examples of metaphor taken from Scrip- 
ture : *^ I will be unto her a wall of fire round about^ and 
will be the glory in the midst o( her.** *• Thou art my 
rock. and my fortress." ** Thy word is a lamp to my feet, 
and a light to my path." 

Rules to be observed in the use of metaphors. 

1. Metaphors^ as well as other figures^ should, on no oc- 
casion^ be Htuck on profusely -; and sltx>uld cdways be such m 
accord a?j7A tlie stirain of 6ur sentttneni. The latter part of 
the following passage, from a late historian, is, in this 
cesf)ect, very exceptionable. He is. giving an account jo[ 
the famous act ot parliament against irregular marriages 
in England. ** The bill," says he, .'' underwent a great 
number of alterations and amendments, jvbich were not 
effected without viol<*nt contest. At length, however, it 
.Was boated through both bouses on. the tide of a great 
STfajority, and steered into the safe harbour of royal ap- 
probation.^ 

2. Care should be taken that ike resetMancej which is 
the foundation of ike metaphor i be clear and perspicmnts^ 
mt farfetchedy nor df0cul$ to discover. The tran^ressioo 
of this rule makes what are called harsh w forced meta- 
phors ; which are displeasing, because they puzzie th^ read- 
er, and instead of illustrating the thought, render it perplex- 
ing and intricate. 

9, In the third place, we should be careful, in the coo'^ 
duct of metaphors, neuer to jumble metaphortcai and plain 
language together^ An author, addressing, himself to tbe 
king, says: 

To thee the^orld its present homage pays ; 

Tlie hmvest early, but mature tbe praise. 



It h p]zm, Ibat, had not the rhyme misled yin 4o the choice 
6f an improper phrase, be wouIJ have said. 
The hardest early, but mature the crop ; 
and so wouJd have continued the figure which he had begun. 
Whereas, by dropping /t unfinished, and by employing the 
literal word " praise»" whgn we werie expecting something 
that related to the harvest, the figure is broken, and the 
two members of the sentence have no suitable correspon* 
dence to each other. 

. ,4. We should avoid raakinj? two inconsistent metaphors 
meet on one object. This is what is calied mixed metaphor, 
and is indeed one of the greatest misapplication^ of this 
figure. One* may be " sheltered under the patronage of 
a great roan :" but it would be wrong to say, '• skeltered 
under the mask of dissimulation :" as a mask- conceatsi 
but does not shelter.. Addison, it) his letter from ltaly» 
jsays: . - 

I bridle in my struggling muse with pain, 
That longs, to Imnch into a bolder strain. 
The muse, figured as a horse, -may be bridled ; but when 
we speak of la«nchingt we piake it a shipf and by no 
force of imagination, can it be supposed both a horse 
and a ship at one monjent yhndUd^ to hinder it from launch" 
ing. 

The same author, elsewhere, says, " There is not a single 
view of human nature, which is not sufficient to eg:Ungm^ 
the seeds of pride**' ' Observe the incoherence of the things 
bete joined together; making a. view extmgtiM, and extin* 
guish seeds. 

As metaphors ought never to be mixed, so they should 
i^ot be crowds together on the same object ; for the mind 
has difficulty in pa.«sing readily through ntany different views 
of the san^e object, presented in quick succession. 

The /flfs<*rule concerning metaphors, is, that they be not 
too 'Jar pursued. U the resemblance, on which the figure 
is-" founded, be long dwell wpon, and carried int<=) all its 
minute circom?tance», we tire the reader, who soon grows 
fveary of this stretch of fancy ; and <Ve render our discourse 
obscure. This is called straining a metaphor. Authors of a 
lively and stjrdng imagination are apt to run into this exu- 
bcTance of metaphor. When 'they hit t>pon a figuje that 
pleases them, they are loth to part with it, and fiequenllv 
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continue it so long, as to become tedious and intricate. We 
may observe, for instance, how the following metaphoi is 
spun out. 

Thy thoughts are vagabonds ; all outward bound, 
'Midst sands, and rocks, and storms, to cruise for plea- 
sure; 
If gainM, dear bought ; and better miss'd than gatoM! 
Fancy and sense, from an infected shore. 
Thy cargo bring ; and pestilence the prize : 
Ttien £uch a thirst, iusatiable thirst. 
By fond indulgence but inflamed the more ; 
Fancy stiil cruises, fvhen poor sense is tired.' 

An JlUegory may be regarded as a metaphor continued ; 
since it is the representation of some one thing by another 
that resembles H, and which is made to stand for it. We 
may take from the Scriptures a very 6ne example of an 
allegory, in the 80th Psalm ; where the people of Jsrael 
are represented under the image of a vine : and tlie figure 
is carried throughout with great exactness and beauty. 
^' Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt: thou bast cast 
out the heathen and planted it. . Thou preparedst room 
before it; and didst cause it to take deep root, and it 
filled the land. The hills were covered with the shadow 
of it : and the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedacs. 
She sent out her' boughs into the sea, and her branches 
into the river. Why hast thou bjioken dorni her hedges^ 
so that all they which pass by the way do pluck her? 7*be 
boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast 
of the 'field doth devour it. Return, .we beseech tbce, 
O God of Hosts, look down from heaven, and behold, and 
visit this vine !" See also Ezekie), xvii, 22 — 24. 

Tiie first and principal requisite in the conduct of an 
allegory, is, that tkt figurative and the literal mtaning be 
not mixed inconsistently together. Indeed, all the rufes 
that were given for metaphors, may also be applied to 
allegories, on. account of the a£Snity they bear to each 
other. The only material difference between them, be- 
sides the one being short and the other beh>g prolonged, 
is, that a metaphor always explains itself by the words 
'* %i are connected with it in their proper and Jiaturai 
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meaning: ds when I say, "Achilles was a lion ;" "An 
able minister is the pilJar of the state ;" the *' lion'* and 
the '* pillar" are sufficiently interpreted by the mention 
of " Achilles" and the " minister," which I join to them ; 
but an allegory is, or may be, allowed to stand less con- 
'nected with the literal meaning, the interpretation not 
being so directly pointed out, but left to our own reflec- 
tion. 

Allegory was a favourite method of delivering instruc- 
tion in ancient times ; for what we call fables or parables, 
are ho other than allegories. By words and actions at- 
tributed to beasts or inanimate objects, the dispositions of 
men were figured ; and what we call the moral, is the un- 
figured sense or meaning of the allegory. 

A Comparison or simile, is, when the resemblance be- 
tween two objects is expressed in fornix and generally pur* 
sued more fully than the nature of a metaphor admits : as 
when it is said, ** The actions of princes are like those great 
rivers, the course of which every one beholds, but their 
springs have been seen by few*^^ *' As the mountains are 
round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about his peo- 
ple." " Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for bre-^ 
tbren to dwell together fn- unity ! It is like the precious 
ointment, &c. and as the dew that descended, upon the moun-^ 
tains of Zion." 

The advantage of this figure arises from the iHustratiofr 
which the simile employed giveg to the principal object ; 
from the clearer view which it presents ; or the more strong 
impression which it stamps upon the niind.- Observe the 
effect of it in the following instance. The author is ex-^ 
plaining the distinction between the powers of sense ancl 
imagination in the hnm^n mind. *< As wax,'^ says he, 
" would not be adequate to the purpose of signature, If it had 
not the power to retain as well as to receive the impression, 
the same holds of the soul wifh respect to sense and ima* 
gination. Sense is its receptive power ; imagination, its 
retentive. Had it sense without imaginatioti, it would not 
be as wax, but as water, where, though all impressions are 
instantly made, yet as soon as they are made, -they are in- 
stantly lost."^ 

In comparisons of this nature, the understanding is con- 
corned much more than the fancy : and 4berefor« the n 
Bb « 



to be observed, with respect to them, are, tliattliey be cfeiar, 
and that tbey be useful ; tbat they tend to render our con« 
ceptioii of the principal object more distinct ; and tbat 4hey 
do not lead otirj^iew aside, and bewilder it with an j false 
light. We should always retneinber that similes are not ar- 
guments. However apt they may be, they do no more than * 
explain the writer's sent hnents, they do not^prote them to 
be founded on tru^. . • 

Comparisons ought not to be founded otn Jikene&ees 
which are too faint and remote. For these, in place of 
assisting, strain the mind to' comprehend them, and throw 
no light upon the subject. It is also to be observed, tbat 
a comparison which, in- the principal circumstances, car^ 
ries a sufficient/y near resemblance, may become umiatu- 
ral and obscure, .if pushed too far. Nothing is more o{tpo- 
siteto the design of this figure, than to hunt after -a great 
number of coincidences in mihute points, merely to show 
how far the writer's ingenuity can stretch the resem- 
blance. 

A Metonymy is founded on the several relations, of cause 
and effect, container and contained, sign and thing signified.- 
When we say ; " They read Milton,'^ the cause is put in- 
Mead of the effect ; meaning ** Milton's works." On the 
other hand, when it is said, ''Gray hairs should be respec- 
ted," we put the effect for the cause, meaning by *< gray, 
hairs," old age, •' Tbe kettle boils," is a* phrase where the 
name of the container is substituted foi' that of tbe thing con- 
tained. ** To assume tbe sceptre," is a common expression 
for entering on royal authority 5 the sign being put for the 
thing signified. 

Wbf&n the whole is put for a part, or a part for the whole ; 
a genus for afpecies, or atpecies for a genus ;. in general^ 
when any thing iess^.or any thing more, is put for the pre- 
cisie object meant ; the figure is then called a Synecdoche 
or Comprehension, It is very common, for instance, to de- 
scribe a whole object by some remar\able part of it: as 
when we say, '" A Beet of twenty sail,^\ in tbe place of 
** ships ; when we use the ** Aeac?'' for (he *^ persorif^ the 
V waves'^ fox, the " sea." In like manner, an attribute may 
be put for a subject: as, ** Youth" for the "young," tbe. 
♦* deep," for fee^* sea : " and soroelimffsa subject for its af- 
tfibute. 
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, Personification ox Prosopopoeia , is tbat figure bj^ yvhicit. 
we attribute life and action to inanimate objects. The usa 
of this figure is very natural aind extenstfe : there is a won* 
derfal pronenes$ in humaunatttrey under emotion, toaniraale 
all objects. When we siay* the ground thirsts ior rain,^' or, 
^< the earth smiles with plenty ;" when we speak of ambi* 
tjon^s being re3l/e»,'* or/' a disease's being deceitful:''* sucb 
expressions show the facility with which the miud can ac« ' 
cAramodate the properties of living creatures to things that 

• are inanimate, or to abstract conceptions of its own forming. 
The following are striking examples from the Scriptures : 
•* VVhen Israel went out of Egypt, the house of Judah from 
a people of strange language; the sea saw k, and fled t 
Jordan was driven back ! The mountains skipped like 
rams, and the. little hills like lambs. ^ What ailed thee, O 
thou sea !. that thou fleddest ? Thou Jordan, that thou wast 
driven back ? Ye mountains that ye skipped like rams ; and 
ve little hills, like lao^bs ? Tremble, thou earth, at the 
presence of the Lord, at the presence of the God of Ja^ 

. cob." 

*^ The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad 
for them: and the desefl shall rejoice and bbssom as the 
rose." 

Milton thus describes the immediate effects of eating the 
forbidden fruit. Terror produces the figure. 

Earth trembled from her entrails, as agaio 

In pangs, and nature gave a second groan 5 

Sky Jovv'r'd, and, mutt'ring thunder, some sad drops 

Wept, at' completing of the mortal sin. 

The impatience of Adam to know bis bciginj,, is supposed 
to prompt the personification of all the objects be beheld, in 
order to procure information. . , . 

Thou sun, said I, fair fight ! 
And thou enlighten'd earth, so fresh and gay ! 
Ye hills aud dales, ye rivers, woods, ^nd plains. 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell, . 
Tell» if you saw, how came I; thus, how here ? 

We shall give a remarkably fine example of this figure^ 
from bishop Sherlock. He has beautifully personified 
Natural Religion : and we may perceive^ in the personifi- 
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Nation, the spirit and grace which fhe figure, wbeii welf 
conducted, bestows on* discourse. The author is com- 
paring togetlier our Saviour and Mahomet. ** Go (says he) 
to your Natural Religion : lay before her Mohomet, and 
his discipJes, arrayed in armour and blood, riding in tri- 
umph over the spoils of thousands who fell by his vfotori- 
ous sword. 8how her the 'cities which he set in fianies, 
the countries which he ravaged and destroyed, and the 
miserable distress of all the inhabitants of ttie earth. 
When she has viewed him ;n this scene, carry her into 
his retirement; show her the Prophet's chamber ; bi.« con- 
oubines and his wives; and let her hear him' alledge rev- 
elation, and a Divine command, to justify his adultery 2(nd 
lust.''^ 

' " When she is tired with this prospect^ then show het 
the blessed Jesus, humble and meek, doing good to all 
the sons of men. Let her see him in his inost retired 
privacies ; let her follow him to the mV)unt, and hear hj^ 
devotions and supplications to God. Carry her to his ta- 
ble, to view his poor fare ; and hear bid heavenly dis- 
course. Let her attend him to the tribunal, and consider the 
patience with which he endured tile scoffs and reproaches 
of his enemies. Lead her to his cross; let her view him in 
the agony of death, and hear his last prayer for his persecu-. 
tors; * Father, forgive them, for fhey know not what they 
do.' — When IJfatural Religion has thus viewed both, ask her, 
which is the Prophet of God ? — But her answer we have 
already had when she saw part of this scene, through the 
' eyes of the Centurion, who attended at the cross. By bira 
she spoke, and said, * Truly this man was the Son of God.' " 
This is more than elegant ;' it is truly sublime. The whole 
passage h animated'; and the Figure rises at the conclu- 
sion, when Natural Religion, who, before, was only a 
spectator, is introduced as speaking by the Centurion's 
voice. 

This figure of speech is sometimes very improperly and 
extravagantly appl-ied. A capital error in personifying 
objects, is, to deck them with fantastic and trifling circum- 
stances. A practice of this sort dissolves the j^otent 
charm, which enehants dnd deceives Ihe reader; and ei- 
ther leaves him dissatisfied, or excites, perbajps, his ri^ibilf* 



Another errpr, frequent in descriptive peFtomfieati0n9, 
consists in introducbig them, when the subject of discussion 
is destitute of dignity, and the reader is not prepared to rel- 
ish them. One can scarcely peruse, witli gsinposure, the 
following use of this figure. It hs the language of our ele* 
gant poet Tbonfison, who thus personifies and connects the 
bodily appetites, and their gratifications. 
. 'Then sated Hunger bids his brother Thirst 
Produce the mighty bowj : 
Nor wanting is the brown October, drawft 
Mature and perfect,' from his dark retreat • . ^ 
or thirty years : and now his honest front 
. Flames in the light ref«ilgejit. ^ ^ 
• It is to be remarked, concerning this figare, and sh'ort 
metaphc^rs and sitniles, which also have been allowed to 
be the proper language pf high passion, that they are the 
proper expression of it, only on those . occasions when it 
is so tar moderated as to admit of words. The first and 
highest transports seem to overwhelm the mind, and are de- 
noted bjr silence or groans: next succeeds the violent and 
passionate language, of which these figures constitute a great 
part. Such agitation, however, cannot long continue ; the 
passions having spent tl^eir force, the mind soon subsides in- 
to that exhausted and dispirited state, in which all figure^ 
are irqp roper. 

Apostrophe is a turning oflf from the regular course of the 
subject, to address some person or thing ; as, ** Death is swal- 
lowed up in victory. O death ! where is thy sting ? Q 
grave ! where is thy victory ?" 

The following is an instance of personification and apostro- 
ihe united : *' thou sword of the Lot d! how' long will it 
le ere thou lie quiet I put thyself up into thy scabbard, rest 
find be still ! How can it be quiet, seeing tbe Lord hath gi* 
yen it charge against Askelon, and against the sea-shore? 
there hath be appointed it.^' See also an extraordinary ex* 
ample of these figures, in the 14tb chapter of Isaiah,, from 
the 4th to the Iflth verse, where the prophet describes the 
fall of the Assyrian empire. 

A principal error, in the use of the Apostrophe, is, to deck 
the object addressed with affected ornaments ; by which au- 
thors relinquish the expression of passion, and substitute for 
jt the language oi fancy. 



Another frequent error is, to extend this fi^re to loo great 
leAsth. The language of violent' passion is alvrajrs concke, 
and often abrupt. It passes suddenly from one object to 
another. It often glances at a thought, starts from it, and 
leaves it unfinished. The'successiou of ideas is irregular^ 
and connected by distant and uncommon relation»^ Oa all 
these accounts, nothing is more unnatural than long speeches^ 
uttered by persons under the iiifiuence of strong passions. 
Yet this error occurs in several poets oi dYStioguished repu- 
tation. ' 

The next figure In order, is Antithesis* Comparison is 
founded on the resemblance ; antithffsis, on the contrast or 
opposition of two objects. Contrast has always the e£Ssct, 
to make each of the contrasted objects appear in the stronger 
light. White, for instsfnce, never appe'ars so. bright 3$ 
when it is opposed to black ; and when both are viewed to- 
gether. An author, in his defence' of a friend against the 
charge of murder, expresses himself thus : ** Can you be- 
lieve that the 43erson whom he $cru[^ed te slay, wbeu be 
might have done so with fgll justice, in a convenient j>lace, at 
a proper time, with secure impunfty 5 be made no scruple 
to murder against justice, in an unfavorable place, at an un- 
seasonable time, and at the risk, of capital condemoa- 
lion?" • 

The following examples further illustrate this figure. 
Tbo'deep, yet clear ; tho' gentle, yet not dull ; ' 
Stronu;, without rage ; without overflowing, full. 

^ If you wish to enrich a person, study not to rncrease bis 
stores, but to diminish his desires." 

" If you regulate your desires according to the standard 
of nature, you will never be poor ; ifaccording to the stand- 
ard of opinion, you will never be rich.*' 

A maxim, or mwal saying, very properly receives the 
form of the two last examples; both becaujie it is supposed 
to be the fruit of meditation, and because it Is designed to be 
engravenon the memory, which recalls it more easily by 
the help of such contrasted expressions. But where such, 
•sentences frequently succeed each other ; whf^re this becomes 
an author's favourite and prevailing manner of expressing 
himself, his style appears too much studied ^nd laboured ; it 
gives us the impression of an author attending more to his 

^Dner of saying things, Ihanlo the things thetnselves. 
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The follovriBg is a beautiful example t>f Aoti&esis; ^' If 
CatD may be censured, severely indeed, but justly, for 
abandoning the cause of liberty, ivfaicfa be would not, bow* 
ever, survive ; what jhall we say of tbose, who embrace 
k faintly, pursue it irresolutely, grow tired of it when they 
have much to hope, aad give it up when they have nothing 
to fear ?" — The capital antithesis of. this sentence^ is in- 
stituted between the zeaJ of Cato for liberty, and the in- 
difference of some others of her patrons. But besides the 
leading antithesis, there are two subordinate ^anes, in 
the latter member : *' Grow tared of it, when tbey have 
much, to hope : and give it up, when tbey have nothing to 
fear." 

The eloquent Burke has exhibited a 6ne instance ^f this 
6gure, in bis euk>giuin of the philanthropic Howard. 

" He has visited all Europe, — not to survey the sumptu* 
ausness ot palaces, or the stateliness of temples ; not to make 
accurate raeasurements of all the remains oi* ancient gran- 
deur, or to form a scale of the cuMosity of modern art ; nor 
to collect medals, or collate manuscripts :-^but to dive into 
the depths of dungeons ; to plunge into the infection of hos- 
pitals ; to survey the mansbns of sorrow* and pain 5 to take 
the gage and dimension^ of nuiserv, depression, and con- 
tempt ; to remember the forgotten, to attend to the neglect- 
ed, to visit the forsaken, and compare and collate the distres- 
.ses of all men in all countries." 

The next figure concerving wbich we are to treat is tsUU 
ei3i Hyperbole or ,Exagger(Uitm» It consists in magniiying 
an object beyond its natural bounds, in all languages^ 
even iar common conversation , hyperbolical expressions 
very frequently occur i as swift as the. wind ; as^ white ak 
the snow ; and the like; and the common forms of com- 
pliment) are almost all of them extravagant hyperboles. If 
any thing be remarkably good or great in its kind, we are 
instantly ready to add to it some exaggerating epithet, and 
*to make it the greatest or best we ever saw. The imagina- 
tion has always a tendency to gratify itself, by magniff^ing 
its present object, and carrying it to excess. More or 
less of this hyperbolical turn will prevail in language, ac- 
cording to the liveliness of imagination among the people 
who speak it. Hence young people deal much in hy 
perboies* Hence the language of the Orientals was f;i 
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'more hyperbolical, than that of the Eurc^eaos, /vrbo are' of 
xnore phlegmatic, or, perhaps we may say, of more con«ct 
tmagiDation. Hence, among all writers m early times, 
and in the rude periods of society, we may expect this fig- 
ure to abound. Ureater experience, and more cultivate so- 
eiety, abate the warmth of imagination, and cbasten the 
manner of expression. 

Hyperboles are of two kinds ; either stich as are em> 
ployed in description, or such as are suggested by the 
warmth of passion. All passions without exception, lore, 
terror, amazement, indignation, and even grief, throw 
the mind into confusion, aggravate their objects, and of 
course prompt a hyperbolical style! Hence the following 
sentiments of Satan in Mtlton, as stroiHgiy as tbey are de- 
scribed, contain nothing but what is natural and proper; 
exhibiting the picture of a mind agitated with rage and des- 
pair. 

* Me, miserable t which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair ? 
Which way I fly is Hell, myself am Hell ; 
And in the lowest depth, a lower deep, 
Still threatening to devour m^, opens wide, 
To which the Hell I duffer seems a Heaven. 

The feat of an enemy augments the conceptions of (he 
*size of their leader. ** I saw their chief, '^ says the scout 
of Ossian, ** tall as a rock of ice ; his spear, the blasted fir ; 
his shield the rising moon : he sat on the shore like the cloud 
.of mist on the hill." ' : 

The errors frequent in the use of Hyperboles, arise 
either from overstraining, or introducing them on unsuitable 
occasions. Dryden in his poem on the restoration of king 
Charles the Second, compliments that monarch, at the ex- 
pense of the sun himself. 

That star at your birth shone out so bright. 
It stainM the duller sun's meridian light. 

This is indeed mere bombast. It is difficult to ascertoia, 
by any precise rule,, the proper measure and boundary 
of this figure. Good sense and just taste must determine 
the point, beyond whicb, if we pass, we become extrava- 

nt. 
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vision is apothier figure of speech, wbkfa is proper only 
in animated and ivarm composition. It is produced when, 
instead of relating something that is past, we use the present 
tense, and describe it as actually passing before our eyes. 
Thus Cicero, in his foar|h oration against Oataline : ^^ I 
seem to myself to b^old this city^ the ornament of the 
earth9 and the capital of all nations, suddenly involved in 
one cdnflagratioip. I see before me the slaughtered heaps of 
citizens, lying unburied in the midst of their ruined coun- 
try. The furious countenance of Cethegus rises to my view^ 
while, with a savage joy^ he is triumphing in your mise- 
ries." 

This manner of description supposes a sort of enthu* 
siasm, which carries the person who describes, in some 
measure out of himself ; and, vi^hen well executed^ must 
needs, by the force of sympathy) impress the reader or 
hearer very strongly. But, in order to a successful exe« 
cution, it requires an uncommonly warm imagination, and 
so happy a selection of circumstances as shall make us 
think W6 see before our eyes the scene that h descri- 
bed, 

ItUerrogation. The unfigured, literal use of interrogation, 
is to ask a question : but when men are strongly moved, what- 
ever they would affirm or deny, with great earnestness, they 
naturally put in the form of a question, expressing thereby 
the strongest confidence of the truth of their own sentiment, 
and appealing to their bearers for the impossibility of the 
contrary. << The Lord is not a man that he shoufd lie, nei- 
t(ier the son of man that he should repent. Hath be said it ? 
and shall he not do it ? Hatb he* spoken it ? and shall he 
not mak^ it good?" 

Jnterrqgation gives life and spirit to discourse. We see 
this in the animated, introductory speech of Cicero against 
Catiline: ''How long will you, Catiline, abuse our pa* 
tience ? Do you not perceive that your designs are disco* 
Tered ?" — He might indeed have said 5 " You abuse our pa- 
tience a long whi|e« You mu^l be sensible, that your de- 
signs are discovered." But it is easy to perceive, how mucb 
this latter mode of expression falls short of the force and ve- 
bemence of the former. 

Exclamations are the effect of strong emotions of the mind ; 
such as, surprise^ admiration, joy, grief, and the like* '** Wo 
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is ine thai t sojourn in Mesech^ that I dwell in the teoCs of 
Kedari" Psalm. 

*' O that my head were witters, and mine eyes a fotmtam 
of tears, that' I might weep day and night, for the slain of the 
daughter of my people ! O that I had in the wilderness a 
lod&;ing-pIace of wayfaring men !" Jeremiah* 

Though interrogations may be introduced into close and .| 
earnest reasoning, exclamations belong only to strong emo- i 
t Ions of the mind. When judiciously employed, they agi- ] 
tate the hearer or the reader with similar passions : but it is ^ 
extremely improper, and sometimes ridiculous, to use them 
on trivial occasions, and on mean or low subjects. The in* 
experienced writer often attempts to elevate his language, by 
the copious display of this figure : but he rarely or never suc- 
ceeds. He frequently renders his composition frigid to ex- 
cess, or absolutely ludicrous, by calling on us to enter into 
his transports, wmn nothing is said or done to demand emo- 
tion» 

Irony is expressing ourselves in a manner contrary to our 
thoughts, not with a view to deceive, but to add force to 
our observations. . Persons may be reproved for their negli- 
gence, by saying ; <^ You have taken great care indeed.^' 
Cicero says of the person against whom he was plead- 
ing ; << We have great reason to believe that the modeM 
man would not ask him for his debt, when he pursues his 
life-" 

Ironical exhortation is a very agreeable kind of figure; 
which*, after having set the inconveniences of a thing, in the 
clearest ll|ht, concludes with a feigned encouragement to 
pursue it. Such is that of Horace, when, having l^autifully 
described the noise and tumults of Rome, he adds ironical- 

" Go now, and stucjy tuneful verse at Rome.*' 

The subjects of Irony are vjces and follies of all kinds: 
and this mode of exposing them, is often more eflfectuai than 
serious reasoning. The gravest persons have not declined 
the use of this figured on proper occasions.. The wise and 
virtuous Socrates made great use ot it, in his endeavours to 
discountenance vicious and foolish practices. Even in the 
sacred writings, we have a remarkable instance of iU The 
'^'^phet Elijah, when be challenged the priests of Baal to 
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prove the truth of their deit/,' <' mocked them, and said : Crjn . 
aloud for be is a god ; either he is talkiog, or be -is pursuing, 
or he is on a journey » or peradventure he sleepelh^ and am&i 
be awaked.'* 

. Exclamations atid Irony are sometimes united ? as in Cj? 
cero's oration for Balbus, where he derides his accusers, by 
saying: <*0 excellent interpreter of the < law ! master^ 
antiquity \ corrector and amender of our constitution 1" 

The last figure of speech 'that we shall mention, is what 
writers call Amplification or Climax, ft consists in height- 
ening all the circumstances of* an object or action, which we 
desire to place in a strong Hght. Cicero gives a lively in* 
stance of this figure, when he says ; ** It is a crime to put-a- 
Roman citizen in bonds ; it is the height of guilt to scourge 
him ; little less than parricide to put him to death ; wtukt 
came then shall I give to the act ol crucifying him ?*' 

Archbishop Tiliotson uses this figure very happily, to 
fecommend good and virtuous actions : *' After we have 
practised good actions awhile, they become easy ; and 
when they are easy, we begin to take pleasure in them ; 
and when they please us, \\e do them frequently ; and 
by frequency of acts, a thing grows into a habit ; and con- 
firmed habit is a kind of second nature ; and so far as any 
thing is natural, so far it is necessary ; and we can hardly da 
otherwise ;• nay, we do itmany times when we do not think 
of it." 

We shall conclude this article with an example of a 
beautiful climax, taken from the charge of a jijplge to the 
jury, in the case of a woman accused of murdering her 
own child. '^Gentlemen, if one man had any how slain 
another; if an adversary had killed his opposer, or a wo- 
man occasioned the death of her enemy ; even these crimi- 
nals would have been capitally punished by the Cornelian 
Jaw ; but if this guiltless infant, that could make no enemy, 
bad been murdered by its own nurse, wha> punishment 
vould not then the mother have demanded ? With what cries 
and exclamations would she have stunned. your .ears! 
What shall we say then, when a woman, guilty of homi- 
cide, a mother, of the murder of her innocent child, hath 
comprised all those misdeeds in one single crime ? a cnme* 
* in its own nature, detestable ; in a woman, prodigious : 
in a mother, incredible ) ' and perpetrated agains^ 
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nhose age called for compassion, whose near relatioa cbim- 
ed affectioir, and 'whose innocencfe deserved tbe highest k- 
vour." 

We have now finished what was proposed, concemiog 
Perspicuity in single words and phrases, and the accurate 
construction of sentences, The former, has been consi- 
dered under tbe beads of Purity, Propriety, and Preci- 
sion ) and (be latter^ under those of Clearness^ Unity, 
Streogtbi and the proper use of Figurative Language. 
Though many of those attentions which have been recom- 
mendedf may appear minute, yet their efiect upon writing 
and style, is rliuctt greater than*might, at firsts be imagined. 
A sentiment which is expressed in accurate language, and 
in a period, clearly, neatly, and well arranged, always make5 
a stronger impression on the mind, than one that is expres- 
sed inaccurately, or in a feeble or embarrassed nnanner. 
Everyone feels this upon a comparison : and if the effect 
be sensible in one sentence, bow much more in a whole 
discourse, or composition that is made up of such senten- 
ces? 

The fundamental rule for w^riting with accuracy, and into 
which alt others might be resolved, undoubtedly is, to com" 
municatcin correct language ^ and in ike clearest and most 
natural order ^ tfie ideas which we mean to transfuse into th€ 
minds of others^ Such a selection and arrangement of words, 
as do most justice' to the sense, and express it to most advan- 
tage, make an agreeable and strong impressiou. To these 
points liave tended all the rules which hjive been given. 
Did we always think clearly, and were we, at the same 
time, fully masters of the language in which we write, there 
would be occasion for {^y<f rules. Our sentences would then, 
ci* course, acquire all those properties of clearnes:^, unity, 
strength, and accuracy, which have been recommended. 
For we may rest assured, that whenever we express our- 
selves ill, besides the mismanagement of language, there 
is, for the roost part, some mistake in our manner of con-" 
ceiving the subject. Embarrassed, obscure, and feeble 
sentences, are generally, if not always, the result of em- 
barrassed, obscure, and feeble thought. Thought and 
^^'Nftssion act and redact upon each other. The under^ ' 
ind language have a strict connexion \ and they ' 
irning to compose and arrange their sentences 
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with accuracy and order, are leamiog** at the same time, 
to think with accuracy and order ; a consideration which 
a/one will recompense the student, for his attention to tbis< . 
branch of literature. For a further explanation of the Fi- 
gures of Speech, see the Octavo Grammar ^ on this nd^ecL 



The reader may find a very considerable enlaigetnentof the ^preceding. 
Appendix, in the Third Edition of the Octaxo Grammar. 

He may. also find, at the end of the Twelfth, or any subsequent edition 
of the Key to the Exercises, a copious Alphabetical Index to the varibus 
subjects contained in the Grammar, the Exercises, and the Key to this. 
Exercises. This Index forms, at the same timei| an Epitome of the chieC 
rales and principles of the language. * 



ADDRESS 

TO YOUNG STUDENTS. 



The Compiler of these elements of the English 
Ihnguage, hopes it will not be deemed inconsisteDt 
with the nature and design of his work, to make a 
short address to tlie young persons engaged in the 
study of it, respecting their future walks in the paths 
of literature, and the chief purpose to which they 
should apply their acquisitions* 

In forming this Grammar and the volume of Illus- 
trations connected with it, the author was influen- 
ced by a desire to facilitate your progress in learn- 
ing, and, at the same time, to impress on your minds 
principles of piety' and virtue. He wished also to 
assist, in some degree,. the labours of those who are 
cultivating your understandings, and' providing for 
you a fund of rational and useful employment ; an 
employment calculated to exclude those frivolous 
pursuits, and that love of ease and sensual pleasure, 
^vhich enfeeble and corrupt the minds of inany in- 
considerate youth, and render them useless to soci- 
ety. ' 

Without your own best exertionsj the concern of 
others for your welfare, will be of little avail : with 
them, you may fairly promise yourselves success. 
The writer of this address, therefore, recommends 
to you, an ^earnest co-operation with the endeavours 
of your friends io promote yCur improvement and 
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happiness. This co-operatiori, whilst it secures , 
your own progress, will affprd you. the heart-felt 
satisfaction, of knowing that you are cherishing the 
hopes, aad augmenting the pleasures, of those with 
whom you are connected by the most endearing, 
ties. He recommends to you also, serious and el- 
evated views of the studies in wliich you may be 
engaged. Whatever may be your attainments, ne- 
ver allow yourselves to rest satisfied with mere lit* 
erary acquisitions, nor with a selfish or contracted 
application of them- When they advance only 
tihe interests of this stage of being, and look not be- 
yond the present transient scene, their influence is 
circumscribed within a very narrow sphere. The 
great busbess of this life is to prepare, and qualify 
us, for the enjoyment of a better, by cultivating a 
pure and humble state of mind, and cherishing ha- 
bits of piety towards God, and benevolence to men# 
Every thing that promotes or retards this impor- 
tant work, is of great nioment to you, and clain^B 
your first and most serious attention. 

If, then, the cultivation of letters, and an ad^ 
Vancement in knowledge, are found to strengthea 
and enlarge your minds, to purify arid exalt your 
pleasures, and to dispose you to pious and virtuous 
•sentiments and conduct, they produce excellent ef- 
fects; which, with your best endeavours to improve 
them, and the Divine blessing superadded, will not 
fail to render you, not only wise and good your- 
selves, but also the happy instrume^nts of diffusing 
wisdom, religion, and goodness around you. Thus 
improved, your acquisitions^ become handmaids to 
virtue ; and they may eventually serve to increase 
the rewards which the Supreme Being has promised 
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to faithful and well-directed exertions, for thepiU'^ 
motion of truth and goodness amongst men. 

But if you counteract the hopes of your friends, 
and the tendency of these attainments ; if you grow 
vain of your real or imaginary distinctions, and re- 
gard with contempt, the virtuous, unlettered mind ; 
if you suifer yourselves to be absorbed in over-curi- 
ous or tiifling speculations ; if your heart and princi- 
ples be debased and poisoned, by the influence'of 
corrupting Jind pernicious books, for which no ele- 
gance of composition can make amends ; if you 
spend so much of your time in literary engagements, 
as to make them interfere with higher occupations, 
and lead you to forget, that pious and benevolent 
action is the great end of your being : if such be the 
unhappy misapphcation of your acquisitions and ad- 
vantages, — instead of becoming a blessing to you, 
they will prove the occasion of greater condemnation ; 
and, in the hour of serious thought, they may excite 
the painful reflections, — ^that it would have been bet- 
ter for you, to have remained illiterate and unaspi- 
ring ; to have been confined to the humblest walks 
of life ; and to have been even hewers of wood an4 
drawera of water all your days. 

Contemplating the dangers to which you are ex 
posed, the sorrows and dishonour which accompany 
talents misapphed, and a course of indolence and 
folly,mayyou exert your utmost endeavours to avoid 
them! Seriously reflecting on the great endfor which 
you were brought into existence ; on the bright and 
encoudiging examples of many excellent young.per- 
sons ; and on the mournful deviations of others, who 
once were promising ; may you be so wise as to 
choose and follow that path, which leads to honour^ 
usefulness, and true enjoyment 1 This is the monoting 
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of your life, in which pursuit is ardent, and obstacles 
readily give way to vigour and perseverance. Em- 
brace this favourable season ;/ devote yourselves to 
the acquisition of knowledge and virtue ; and hum- 
bly pray to God that he may bless your labours. Of- 
ten reflect on the advantages jyou possess, and on 
the source from whence they are all derived. A live- 
ly sense of the privileges and blessings, by which you 
have been distinguished, will induce you to lender 
to yourheavenly Father, the just returns of gratitude 
and love: and these fruits of early goodness- will be 
regarded by him as acceptable offerihgs, and sec^ 
to you his favour and protection. 

Whatever difficulties and discouragements may 
be found in resisting the allurements of vice, yoti 
maybe humWy confident, that Divine assistance will 
be aflforded to all your good and pioiis resolutions ; 
and that every virtuous effort will have a correspon- 
dent reward. You may rest assured too, that all the 
advantages arising from vicious indulgences, are light 
and contemptible, as well as exceedingly transient, 
compared with the substantial enjoyments, the pre- 
sent pleasures, and the future hopes, which result 
from piety and virtue. The Holy Scriptures assure 
us, that " The ways of wisdom are ways of plea- 
santness, and that all her paths are peace:" 'Hhat 
i-eligiori has the prorpise of the life that now is, and 
of that which isto come :" and that the truly good 
man, whatever may be the condition allotted to him 
by Divine Providence, '" in all things gives thanks, 
and rejoices even in tribulation." — Some of these 
sentiments have been finely illustrated by a celebra- 
ted poet. The author of this address presents the 
illustration to you, as a striking and beautiful portrait 
of virtue ; with his most cordial wishes, that jour 
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hearts and lives may correspond to it; and that your 
happiness here^ may be an earnest of happiness here- 
after. ' 

*^ Know tben this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below ; 
The 0A>y point where human bliss stands still ^ 

. ^nd tastes the good, without the fail to ill : 
Where only merit constant pay receives. 
Is bl^'d in what it takes, and what it gives | 
The joy unequall'd, if its end it gain» ' 
And if it lose, attende^d wRh^no pain : 
Without satiety, though e'er so blessM ; 
And but morp reiish'd as the more distressed : 
The broadest mirth unfeeling folly wears, 
Less pleasing far than virtue's very tears : 
Good, from each object, from each place acquired ^ 
For ever exercis'd, yet never tir'd ; 
Never elated, while one man's oppress'd ; 
Never dejected, while another's biess'd : 
And where no wants, np .wishes can remain^ 
Since but to wish wh virtue, is to gain. — 
For him alone hope leads from goal to goal, 
And opens still, anei opens on his soul ; 
Till lengthen'd on to faith, and unconfin'd, 

^ It i^urs the bliss that fills up all the mind.-' 

THE END. 



. ERRATA. 

I?age 17— 5th line from bottom, for " 30 and SI** read ^tmd29U 
„ 54—1 7th line from top, for ** degress" read degrees. 
.i, 95- • 1 1 th line from top, for ♦* psurticiple^* read particle. , 
„ „ — 22d line from bottom, for " conjunction" read conJugtUioth, 
„■ „— 19th line from bottom, for ** participle" read f^orh'cZe. 
„ „ —16th line from bottom, for " participles" read particles. 
t, 130— 15ti] line from bottom, for ** superintendent" read fu/wrui^eni^ 

„ 254— 21st line from top, for " neither" read either. 
i, „ —1 1th line from bott(Mn, for "propositions" teikdproporHonti 
255—1 Hh line from top, for " confessedly" read C4jr^fu9edi^> 
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